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MOSCOW SINGERS IN 
“LYSISTRATA” OPEN 
N. Y, ENGAGEMENT 


Imported Company Under 
Direction of Dantchenko 
Reveals Merits of Vivid 
Acting in Original Version 
of Aristophanes’ Comedy— 
Score by Gliére Proves Inci- 
dental Music of Negligible 
Quality—Single Setting on 
Revolving Stage Impresses 
by Novelty and Simplicity 
—Few Opportunities for 
Song Given—Brilliant Au- 
dience Warmly Applauds 
Régisseur and Company 


F William Shakespeare, redivivus, 

had collaborated with Richard 

Wagner, restored to the living in 
the plenum of his powers, in the 
evolvement of some new musico-dram- 
atic art form, there could scarcely have 
been a livelier commotion than was 
attendant upon the opening night of 
the Moscow Art Theater Musical 
Studio at Jolson’s Theater, Monday 
evening, Dec. 14. There have been 
few audiences in the latterday annals 
of either music or drama which so 
fairly bulged with distinction as that 
which assembled to find out just what 
was meant by the “synthetic theater” 
of Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, 
imported from Muscovy by F. Ray 
Comstock and Morris Gest. 

As the engagement is for seven weeks, 
a much clearer conception of why the 
adventurous Russians come with a title 
that would seem to give their project a 
musical, rather than a dramatic signifi- 
cance, should be obtained. 

What Monday night’s avidious audi- 
ence listened to was not a meeting on 
equal terms of a Shakespeare and a 
Wagner, but a faint musical embellish- 


ment of a racy and ruddy old Greek 
comedy, the boisterously farcical and im- 


[Continued on page 23] 


CHALIAPIN TO TOUR 
WITH OWN COMPANY 


Russian Bass to Sing in “Barber” 
After Australian Visit 





Announcement was made this week 
by S. Hurok, managing director of Uni- 
versal Artists, Inc., managers of Feodor 
Chaliapin, that the Russian bass would 
tour the country next season at the 
head of his own opera company. Mr. 
Hurok, who has been Mr. Chaliapin’s 
manager for the past three seasons, will 
have exclusive management of the tour. 

The first opera to be presented will be 
the “Barber of Seville,” in which Mr. 
Chaliapin will appear as Don Basilio. 
This réle is considered by many one of 
the singer’s most interesting character- 
izations. One of the reasons for the 
selection of the réle is his fondness for 


[Continued on page 33] 
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LUELLA MELIUS 


American Coloratura Soprano, Who Won Widespread Recognition in Her Brilliant Début 
with the Chicago Civic Opera. Mme. Melius Will Be Heard in an Extensive Concert 
Schedule in the United States. (See Page 26) 





Arts Department Urged in Congress 


Se ee MMMM LLLLLLLLELLLLLLIL LLL LLL LLLLMLCC OO MUUCUUCLLLLLLLLCLLO CLL 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 12.—The legis- 

lative program for the present ses- 
sion of Congress is quite likely to in- 
clude the creation of a Department of 
Arts and Education, which would extend 
to the field of musical activities. The 
matter has been presented to both Senate 
and House of Representatives, in one 
shape or another, at both the last and 
preceding sessions; and the trend of 
sentiment, so far as it was developed 
on those occasions, was decidedly in favor 
of some such addition to our govern- 
mental establishment. 

It is conceded, even by those members 
of Congress and others in official station 
who do not openly advocate the creation 
of a new department in the Presidential 
cabinet, that our activities embracing 
the arts and educational affairs have 
reached that point in the national de- 
velopment where their importance is en- 
titled to such recognition as would be 
accorded them by the establishment of 
an eleventh department in the cabinet 
of the President. 

Those who favor and have advocated 
such a ministry emphasize the limited 
functional scope of our present Bureau 
of Education. This, they maintain, ren- 


ders impracticable, if not impossible, its 
development to the point where it could 
exercise an adequate measure of control 
or supervision over, or cooperation with, 
our national activities as represented by 
the arts and as demanded by the grow- 
ing requirements »f our educative sys- 
tem. 

Though there is pra: "cal agreement 
as to the necessity for govern- 
mental branch or div’ as has been 
variously proposed, tnere exists a wide 
difference in the viewpoints as to how 
we may best bring into existence such 
a governing or supervising authority. 
It would have to do not only with our 
national educative affairs, but would ex- 
ercise the functions of general supervi- 
sion over the American musical and 
other arts in their various fields of 
action. 


Present System Outgrown 


There is practical agreement that con- 
ditions as they now exist cannot be 
allowed to remain. With the passing of 
each year there is underscored the neces- 
sity for legislation which will either par- 
cel out our various art and educative 
activities among a number of bureaus, 
more or less related in their functions; 


[Continued on page 30] 
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“NAMIKO-SAN”, NEW 
NATIVE OPERA, HAS 
CHICAGO HEARING 


One-Act Score by Aldo Fran- 
chetti on Japanese Theme 
Proves Original and Color- 
ful in Auditorium Premiére 
—Tamaki Miura, Returning 
to Company as Guest, Gives 
Performance of Charm in 
Title Role—Composer Con- 
ducts, and Is Presented with 
Bispham Medal by Herbert 
M. Johnson — Opera Week 
Includes Brilliant Revival of 
“Falstaff” “Boris” and 
“Lucia” Added to Répertoire 


HICAGO, Dec. 12.—In its first 

performance on any stage, a 

new American opera, Aldo 
Franchetti’s ‘“Namiko-San,” a _ one- 
hour work in English, received a 
significantly enthusiastic reception 
when given by the Chicago Civic 
Opera at the Auditorium, Dec. 11. 
Tamaki Miura, singing the title réle 
as “guest,” was assisted by Theodore 
Ritch, Richard Bonelli and several 
others in smaller réles. The com- 
poser conducted, and at the conclu- 
sion of the opera was presented with 
the David Bispham Memorial Medal 
by Herbert M. Johnson, business 
manager of the opera company, on 
behalf of the American Opera Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. 

“Namiko-San,” the libretto of which 
is taken from a Japanese play, trans- 
lated by Leon Duran, deals with a 
geisha girl, subject to Prince Yiro. On 
the day of her sixteenth birthday a 
traveling monk, Yasui, hearing her 
singing, stops at her tiny house. She 
gives him tea. He leaves with her a 
rosary upon which he has prayed for 
her health and happiness, and promises 
to return to her that evening when she 
lights the little red lantern near her 
door. Yiro, who has been seeking out 
the small pilferers of his rice fields, has 
already ordered an old woman to be 


[Continued on page 29] 


HOOGSTRATEN GIVEN 
TWO-YEAR CONTRACT 


Conductor Leads Notable Concert in 





Portland 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 12.—Willem van 
Hoogstraten has been appointed con- 
ductor for two more years, in addition 
to the present season, following the suc- 
cess of his first two concerts as leader 
of the Portland Symphony. This an- 
nouncement was made by the board of 
directors of the orchestra this week. 

The second concert of the Portland 
Symphony, given in the Auditorium 
before an audience that, for the first 
time in the _ organization’s history, 
filled every seat and necessitated the 
turning away of many persons, again 
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Notables Praise “Musical America’s” $3000 Symphonic Contest 


MTT ELLUM TTT TT 


INCE its offer of the $3,000 prize to 
be given for the best symphony or 
symphonic work to be written by an 
American, MusicAL AMERICA has re- 
ceived many letters of congratulation 
and commendation. Critics and patrons 
of music, as well as the artists them- 
selves, have been unanimous in their 
opinion that the contest will be a stimu- 
lation such as has long been needed by 
potential American composers. 
Congratulations have come from far 
and wide on a scheme that provides an 
opportunity for the works to have per- 
formances by first rate orchestras. It 
is the consensus of opinion that this will 
draw into the contest composers who 
would not work for the monetary re- 
ward alone. 


Gatti-Casazza Voices Praise 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
voiced his approval of the scheme in a 
letter to the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“Let me congratulate you for the 
splendid idea that you have had. I hope 
it may be crowned by the most brilliant 
success. salle 

“One is accustomed to criticize con- 
tests of this kind, but for my part I 
think that they are one of the very few 
means of obtaining practical results.” 


Harry Harkness Flagler’s Note 


Among those who cordially expressed 
approval of MusicaL AMERICA’S contest 
was Harry Harkness Flagler, generous 
patron of the New York Symphony. He 
wrote as follows: 


“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“IT am greatly interested in the an- 
nouncement of the prize offered by 
Musica, AMERICA for an orchestral com- 
position by an American musician. The 
plan seems to me admirable in that, not 
only will the winner receive a most gen- 
erous recompense for his labor but, what 
is even more important for him, will be 
given the opportunity of having his 
work performed from coast to coast. 
This should be, and I feel will be, a great 
incentive to him to put forth his best 
efforts, and under these ideal conditions 
and with the aid of the able and dis- 
tinguished jury which has been selected, 
I shall look for results of great value in 
the concert world. All praise to MUSICAL 
America for having inaugurated a plan 
so generous and well considered.” 


Bodanzky Lauds Contest 


Further approval of MusicAL AMER- 
caA’s contest for a symphonic work was 
voiced by Artur Bodanzky, conductor of 
the Metropolitan Opera, who said in 
part: 

“My dear Mr. Weil: 

“IT want to congratulate you for the 
splendid offer you have made. America 
has as many composers as any other 
country at the present day, but their 
need is just such stimulation as your 
contest is bound to provide.” 


W. J. Henderson’s Statement 


Also among the large number of laud- 
atory comments received by the Editor 
of MusicaAL AMERICA was the following 
generous statement from W. J. Hender- 
son, dean of American music critics and 
the reviewer for the New York Sun: 


“My dear Mr. Weil: 


“T want to congratulate MUSICAL 


Gatti to Give “Fidelio” on 
Beethoven Anniversary 


IULIO GATTI-CASAZZA, gen- 

eral manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, announces he 
will observe the centenary of Bee- 
thoven’s death on March 26, 1927, 
with a revival of “Fidelio.” Mr. 
Gatti has asked Artur’ Bodanzky 
to set the recitative to music, as 
the latter did the dialogues in 
“Oberon” and “Freischiitz.” Mr. 
Gatti also has commissioned 
Joseph Urban to prepare a set of 
models for the scenery. This is 
one of the rare instances when 
the Metropolitan has announced a 
revival a season in advance. 


enpeeremenennen arene 
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CONDITIONS OF “MUSICAL AMERICA’S” CONTEST 


teuetnanat 





First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 
Second—Contest to close Dec. 31, 1926. 
Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible 
after Jan. 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 
Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its 
first production during the musical season of 1927-28 in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 
Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of repro- 


[Tr rules of the contest are as follows: 


duction by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to re- 
main the property of the composer. 
Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonym- 


: ity. Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. The 
i name of the composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the 
: same motto or device, will accompany the manuscript. 


These sealed : 


envelopes will be placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the 


award is made. 


Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon 
one composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being 


wena 


others of equal merit, MUSICAL AMERICA will give similar prizes of : 
$3,000 to each of the other successful contestants. z 


Eighth—In offering this prize, MUSICAL AMERICA’S sole concern is the 
advancement of American music, and its only connection with the con- 
test will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and 
as the donor of the award. No responsibility is assumed for the loss 


or damage of manuscripts. 


AMERICA. It is a good thing to do to 
stimulate young chaps to work, as this 
is bound to do. 

“T am especially in favor of a con- 
test that will insure the winner per- 
formances of his works, as well as a 
practical reward.” 








George Engles Sees Aid for Talent 


A commendatory letter from George 
Engles, manager of the New York Sym- 
phony cites the inspiration which a prize 
award of this nature has for native 
musicians. He says: 


“My dear Mr. Weil: 

“The generous offer which MUSICAL 
AMERICA has made to young composers 
is indeed deserving of the support and 
praise of all who are interested in the 
future of American music. Such a con- 
test, extending from coast to coast, 
should guarantee sufficient stimulus to 
arouse many composers into putting their 
supreme effort toward the achievement 
of a great symphonic work. 

“There is undoubtedly much talent 
hidden against a background of financial 
need in our country, waiting for just 
such an opportunity to assert itself. It 
will be a splendid thing if your gener- 
osity should evoke a similar offer from 
other large organizations throughout 
the nation, establishing a _ precedent 
which will result in eventually placing 
the American composer on such a firm 
basis that the need for money will not 
make large scale writing his pastime but 
his entire life work. 

“That is perhaps the best way to in- 
sure and hasten the development of our 
native music. We extend to you, there- 
fore, our heartiest congratulations and 
look forward to the fruits of your con- 
test with great interest.” 


Dr. Damrosch’s Words 


Dr. Frank Damrosch, head of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art of New York, 
congratulated MUSICAL AMERICA on its 
generous offer and on the spirit that 
prompted it. The list of judges, he said, 
was one to inspire confidence, and he 
voiced the most earnest hope that the 
contest would inspire a work of the 
highest quality, one that would deserve 
the splendid opportunities offered to the 
winner. 


PU OL 


“4d Generous Offer”: Kurt Schindler 


Kurt Schindler, conductor of the 
Schola Cantorum, says: 
“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“IT want to congratulate you on your 
delightful plan. Your offer is the most 


generous and stimulating one of its 
nature that I have heard of in years.” 


Howard Barlow’s Statement 


Howard Barlow, Associate Conductor 
of the State Symphony, says: 


“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“T think your $3,000 prize contest for 
an American symphony or symphonic 
work is a fine idea. The great advan- 
tage to your scheme, of course, is that 
the works will be played.” 


“Very Encouraging”: Albert Stoessel 


Albert Stoessel, conductor and head 
of the music department at New York 
University, says: 

“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“As a composer, an instructor and a 
conductor, I want to congratulate 
MusIcAL AMERICA on the splendid offer 
it has made. It is very encouraging and 
something that has long been needed 
to stimulate real interest. I am glad 
that the prize is big enough to make it 
really worth while.” 


frthur Judson’s Letter 


Arthur Judson, manager of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, wrote: 

“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“Your generous prize offer to com- 
posers should stimulate the many young 
musicians who are anxious to find a pos- 
sible hearing for their creative efforts, 
and I am certain that the effect of this 
award will be most beneficial. 

“It will be encouraging indeed for the 
composer who writes in the larger forms 
to know that there is an ‘award of 
merit’ available and that recognition 
may come not only in performances but 
in financial compensation. You are 
heartily to be congratulated, and all 
lovers of music will be quick to 
applaud your action.” 





Boston Jams Symphony Hall to Hear ‘‘Circus 
Days,’ Nine Ring Suite of Deems Taylor 


aanennna anna svannoenniesvagnannevanaeeenneeenveeEOUL OMA TAHTHANOSOOOOONHHUHOHOOOOOOU EO OUUOOOUOTOENOGONEOOOOUONOOHYOUOOONOON048000004044000000000000000000N0 


OSTON, Dec. 12.— Deems Taylor’s 

“Circus Days,” a score in the jazz 
idiom, bearing the subtitle “Nine Pic- 
tures from Memory,” was given its first 
performance by Paul Whiteman and his 
Orchestra in Symphony Hall on Dec. 6. 
The house was completely sold out for 
the concert and the work was much ap- 
plauded, as were the other cleverly- 
orchestrated numbers. Mr. Taylor’s 
work, which was composed especially for 
the Whiteman forces, is composed of the 
following descriptive sections: Prélude, 





“Street Parade,” “The Big Top,” “Bare- 
back Riders,” “Trained Animals,” 
“Tight-Rope Walkers,” “Jugglers,” 
“Trapeze Performers,” and Finale. 

The composer, with felicitous strokes 
of melodic, harmonic and rhythmic in- 
vention, and with ingenious orchestra- 
tion, has caught the essential circus day 
spirit. It is a clever, facile bit of 
descriptive writing stimulating to the 
imagination, and recalling in tone many 
of the unforgetable impressions of the 
perennial circus day. The work was 
exceedingly well performed by Mr. 
Whiteman and his men. 


Mrs. Watson’s Warm Praise 


Dorothy DeMuth Watson, secretary 
of the Society of American Women 
Composers, writes: 

“My dear Mr. Weil: 

“May I express to you the thrill of 
delight I personally had, when I opened 
my copy of MusIcCAL AMERICA for Dec 
12, and read there the marvelous priz 
contest announcement, to be awarde: 
through MusIcAL AMERICA? 

“My ‘hat is off’ to you! It is a won 
derful thing to do, for American music 
and I am indeed thrilled with pride thai 
our MusIicAL AMERICA should be _ th« 
first to start something so worth while— 
for our American composers. 

“May your donation bring forth many 
compositions of great merit!” 


Sawyer Looks for New Idiom 


Another warm message of approval 
was that received from Charles Pike 
Sawyer, music editor of the New York 
Evening Post. Mr. Sawyer sent the fol- 
lowing words of approval: 

“My dear Mr. Weil: 

“IT want to congratulate your ventur 
on being one which, it seems to me, prob 
ably will stimulate the composition of 
works along new lines. I am glad that 
the prize specifies a symphonic work, for 
what I hope to see accomplished is some- 
thing in a new American idiom—some- 
thing along the same lines that George 
Gershwin and Deems Taylor have been 
following. 

“Incidentally I wish you would offe: 
a prize for that type of music that is 
miscalled ‘jazz’.” 

Many other messages of congratula- 
tion have been received by the Editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. Space limits mak 
necessary the postponement of their pub- 
lication until a subsequent issue. 


MUSIC CRITIC WEDS 





Samuel Chotzinof€f and Pauline Heifetz 
Married in Portchester, N. Y. 


The marriage of Pauline Heifetz. 
sister of Jascha Heifetz, violinist, and 
Samuel Chotzinoff, music critic of the 
New York World, took place at Port- 
chester, N. Y., on Dec. 10. The cere- 
mony was performed by Justice of the 
Peace Malcolm Merritt in his office. The 
witnesses were Peter Vischer, assistant 
music critic on the World, and William 
E. Gordon, deputy tax receiver, of Rye. 

Miss Heifetz is the daughter of Rubin 
Heifetz. and gave her address as Ocean 
Road, Narragansett Pier, R. I. Mr. 
Chotzinoff, who was born in Russia, has 
been active as pianist and accompanist 
for such artists as Mr. Heifetz and 
Efrem Zimbalist. 








Marion Talley Under Management of 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


F. C, Coppicus, president of the Met- 
ropolitan Musical Bureau, announces 
that he has signed a contract with 
Marion Talley, the young American 
coloratura soprano, who is to make her 
début with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany the latter part of this season. The 
contract governs Miss Talley’s appear- 
ances in opera, recital and concert in al! 
countries. 

Carl D. Kinsey Resigns from North 
Shore Festival Association 

CHICAGO, Dec. 15.—Carl D. Kinsey 
announced today his resignation as man 
ager of the North Shore Music Festival. 
He has served in that capacity seventeen 
years, and gives as reason for his action 
differences of opinion between himself 
and cther officials. MARGIE McLEop. 


Gabrilowitsch Forces to Play at Spartan- 
burg Festival 
SPARTANSBURG, S. C., Dec. 15.—Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch’s forces will appear at the 
1926 Spartanburg Music Festival, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
Frederick W. Wodell, festival director. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch will bring about fifty 
of his musicians here for the new fes 
tival. D. G. SPENCER. 
Roland Witte Visits New York 
Roland Witte, concert manager, whoss« 
wide-spread activities are centered in 
Kansas City, was a visitor in New York 
for several days last week arranging fot 
attractions to be presented in his terri- 
tory. Among the contracts he secured 
were several with artists of the first 

rank. 
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Metropolitan’s First Perfor- 
mance of Familiar Wolf- 
Ferrari Work Resolves It- 
self into Personal Success 
for Soprano—Good Singing 
by Martinelli and Colorful 
Crowds Aid Work, which 
Again Impresses as Theatri- 
cally Effective but Lacking 
in Musical Sincerity 


ARIA JERITZA has a 
new and highly sensa- 
tional rédle to excite the 
admiration of those for 
whom the star, not the 
opera, is the thing. 

This is the one important fact to 
be chronicled with respect to last 
Saturday afternoon’s performance of 
“I Giojelli della Madonna” at the 
Metropolitan. 

It connotes a prophecy that the Wolf- 
Ferrari thriller, musically vulgar and 
esthetically insincere though it is, will 
be the most popular of the year’s addi- 
tions to the répertoire. This prophecy, 
however, dates back to the time Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza announced his new works 
last spring. This work was, on its face, 
the only one of the novelties and revivals 
which could have been selected for its 
known box-office appeal. 

“The Jewels of the Madonna” waited 
fourteen years for incorporation in the 
Metropolitan’s activities, and during 
that time became a commonplace in 
repertoires of most of the opera houses 
of the world. Given in Chicago only a 
year later than its premiére in Berlin, 
and repeatedly performed in New York 
(including a_ representation at the 
Metropolitan) by the middle-western 
organization, its last vestige of novelty 
vanished years ago. It has appealed 
strongly to the element that thinks of 
opera chiefly in the terms of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” the two 





most typical works of the school to 
which must be consigned the earlier 
“Gioconda,” as well as_ the later 
“Fedora,” “Tosca” and “Il Tabarro.” 


If the Metropolitan delayed long be- 
fore accepting “The Jewels” as worthy 
of a place with these other veristic 
operas, there was nothing to indicate 
half-heartedness in the _ presentation. 
The opportunity to cast Mme. Jeritza as 
Maliella may or may not have been the 
raison d’étre of the undertaking, but it 
did virtually assure a sensational suc- 
cess. About her was grouped a cast of 
artists who have proved their capabil 
ities many times. It was as follows: 

Gennaro..... Giovanni Martinelli 

COETIOIN 6c ke cee ce eee ee TION Teva 


PS errs: oo er yk 
Rafaele.. Giuseppe Danise 


Ee ....-Angelo Bada 
| -Giordano Paltrinieri 
LS Se eee ....-Paolo Ananian 
Stella weeeeeeeee- Nanette Guilford 
| ee er .Henriette Wakefield 


eka Charlotte Ryan 
ORONO: «.% <4 600s ....-Max Altglass 
2 el re ....-Grace Anthony 
io de & ) | Fr Phradie Wells 
are Girl..... ra ....Mary Bonetti 
Incidental dances by Florence Ru- 
dolph, Albert Troy and Corps de Ballet. 
Conductor—Gennaro Papi. 


eo: re 


_ All the adjuncts of spectacle, includ- 
Ing a stage band, a chorus so large as 
to overcrowd the stage, with children 
among the participants, and scenery im- 
ported from Italy, were utilized. The 
stage manager, Wilhelm von Wymetal, 
plainly had devoted himself arduously to 
the task of giving animation, color and 
verisimilitude to the throngs of the first 
and final acts. A detail was the use of 
a young woman, not a statue, to repre 
sent the Virgin in the first act proces- 
sion. * ok + 


Meyerbeer at his worst never wrote 
an opera more clearly designed to 
pander to current taste than Wolf- 
Ferrari did in “The Jewels of the 
Madonna.” The story of low-life in 
Naples, with its violence and its brutish- 
ly sensual climax at the end of the sec- 
ond act, has the theatrical effectiveness 
of the old-fashioned cheap melodrama. 
The comvoser, though he employs a huge 
apparatus, exceeding that of Wagner 
and comparable to the orchestra of 
Richard Strauss, has not sought to 
glorify it, or to deepen its faint glim- 


Maria Jeritza Triumphs in 
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Two Views of Maria Jeritza as “Maliella.” 


© Elzin 


At the Left She Is Seen as the Reckless Hoyden 


of the First Act; at the Right Wearing the Jewels Stolen for Her from the Effigy of 


the Madonna 


merings of the psychological. He has 
met it on its own ground, and has writ- 
ten vulgar music for a _ vulgar tale. 
Some of it, as the little mandolin sere 
nade of Rafaele, and various snatches 
of tune in the opening of the first act, 
is of comic opera merit. The intermezzi, 
played before the second and third acts, 
are scarcely of higher inspiration. The 
vocal ariosi allotted Gennaro are senti- 
mentally lachrymose. The one outstand- 
ing meiody, “Benedicimi tu,” of the duet 
between Gennaro and Carmela, is a good 
tune of its kind—reaching about the 
same level of semi-popular inspiration as 
Ponchielli’s “Voce di Donna,” or Mas- 
cagni’s ‘Cavalleria’ prayer—but the 
composer proceeds to belittle it by an 
orchestral repetition, restaurant style, 
immediately after the duet, as well as 
by using it in a way that approaches 
bathos in the death scene of Gennaro. 
Orchestrally, there is much that is 
sensuously rich, but the ear tires of the 
use of the instruments as if they were 
so many additional human throats whose 
chief mission was to sing melodies as 
full-bloodedly as possible. There is no 
lack of the Neapolitan folk element, and 
the tinkle of mandolins adds to the senti- 
mentality of the soaring, well-sugared 


























© Mishkin 


Giovanni Martinelli as “Gennaro” 


strings. Dramatically, the music under- 
scores the action chiefly through vari- 
ations of dynamics. It is louder when 
anyone is excited, that is about all. But 
like the libretto, it is good “theater,” in 
a melodramatic rather than a_ psycho- 


logical or even a genuinely emotional 
vein. 
* a 
Mme. Jeritza’s Maliella is the most 


lawless character she has yet presented. 
Though she looks anything but Italian 


in a curly red wig, and might be more 
easily identified with the gutters of 
Vienna, Stockholm, Ostend or Amsterdam 
than those of Naples, there is no ques- 
tioning the depths of Maliella’s origin. 
In styling her a “trollop” (the English 
translation of “squaldrina’”’) Rafaele 
may almost be said to have paid her a 
compliment. Whether there is anything 
personally attractive in such a character 
is a question of personal tastes, but the 
tigerish energy, the abounding vitality, 
and the sheer recklessness of the im- 
personation gave it a theatrical vivid- 
ness which no other Maliella of Ameri- 
can disclosure has possessed. 

Something of this artist’s personal 
radiance vanishes whenever she dis- 
penses with the familiar blond hair, and 
hers is a figure for the satin robes of 
Elsa and Elisabeth, or the boy’s attire 
of “Rosenkavalier,”’ rather than for the 
short skirts of this hoyden. But her 
beauty reasserted itself when the stolen 
jewels glittered upon her in the stage 
moonlight at the climatic conclusion of 
the second act. Otherwise, there was 
more of an appropriate devilishness of 
facial expression than of her familiar 
charm. * * © 


In support of the star, but hardly on 
the same plane of vivid effectiveness, 
Mr. Martinelli gave a ploddingly good 
and withal sympathetic delineation of 
the unhappy Gennaro. Much of his 
singing had tonal beauty as well as 
virility and power. His voice was par- 
ticularly fresh and vital in the final 
episode of Gennaro’s suicide, which he 
managed about as well as the cheap 
sentimentality of the scene would per- 
mit. 

Mr. Danise’s Rafaele was less for- 
tunate in that, physically, he was mis- 
cast. It was not within the possibilities 
of make-up for him to be the “tall, hand- 
some young fellow,” as the leader of 
the Camorrists is described in the score. 
He sang sonorously and gave the part a 
routine impersonation which, needless to 
say, fell far short of Mme. Jeritza’s in 
the passionate scenes between them. 

Miss Telva’s attractive voice was 
somewhat overwhelmed by the orchestra 
in the duet, and there was no particular 
individuality of character in her Car- 
mela. Mr. Bada, on the contrary, suc- 
ceeded, with his usual knack, in making 


the small part of Biaso a distinctive 
personality. Lesser figurants contrib 
uted competently to the ensemble. 


Worthy of individual mention was the 
dancing of Florence Rudolph and Albert 


Troy, “Apaches” in the Camorrist 
scene, oa + * 

Musically, Gennaro Papi had_ the 
score well within his grasp, and con- 


ducted an orchestral performance that 
was about all it should have been. The 
chorus sang sonorously and well. Mr. 
von Wymetal’s stage direction had many 
details to merit praise, particularly in 
the movement of the crowds in the first 
act. The Camorrist scene, however, 


“Jewels of the Madonna 
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seemed overcrowded and quite possibly 
a better etfect would have been achieved 
with fewer participants. The settings, 
the work of Antonio Rovescalli, of 
Milan, were _ sufficiently elaborate, 
though of that routine, canvassy, oleo- 
graphic appearance noted in most im- 
ported sets for novelties at the Metro- 
politan. 

The chief participants were before the 
curtain many times, with Conductor 
Papi joining them after the second act, 
when the applause was particularly en- 
thusiastic. The buzz in the lo»bies, how- 
ever, left no doubt that this was Jeritza’s 
triumph, and one of the most striking of 
her American career. 

OscaR THOMPSON. 
The Third “Vestale” 

For the third time Spontini’s “La 
Vestale” was given on the evening of 
Dec. 5, with the same cast as before. 
Rosa Ponselle, in spite of her recent 
indisposition, sang superbly, and con- 
firmed the impression that her scene in 
the second act is one of the finest pieces 
of dramatic vocalization that the house 
has ever heard. Edward Johnson and 
Giuseppe De Luca repeated their former 
successes as Licinio and Cinna respec- 
tively, and Margarete Matzenauer, José 
Mardones and Paolo Ananian filled the 
roles of the Chief Vestal the Pontifex 
Maximus and a Consul effectively. 
Mme. Matzenauer sang most beautifully. 
Mr. Serafin conducted, much of the time 
very loudly. J. a. 

The Second “Meistersinger” 

“Meistersinger’” was given for the 
second time this season on the evening 
of Dec. 9. The cast included Mme. Reth- 
berg as Eva, Miss Telva as Magdelena, 
and Messrs. Taucher, Whitehill, Bender, 
Schiitzendorf and Meader, as Walther, 
Sachs, Pogner, Beckmesser and David 
respectively. Mr. Bodanzky conducted 


and the remainder of the cast included 
Bada, 
Ananian, 


Bloch, Paltrinieri, Alt- 
Schlegel, D’Angelo, 


Messrs. 
glass, 











© Mishkin 
Giuseppe Danise as “Rafaele” 


Wolfe, Gustafson and Gabor. Mme. 
Rethberg was at her best, which is to 
say, very good indeed, and Miss Telva 
was an exceedingly fine Magdelena. Mr. 
Whitehill’s Sachs which has always been 
one of his finest characterizations, was 
up to its usual standard. Mr. Taucher 
sang his numerous prize songs very well, 
the one in Sachs’ house being, perhaps, 
the best. Mr. Schiitzendorf’s Beck- 
messer was definite but perhaps a little 
too nervous. The ensemble at the end 
of the second act was not as clearly 
given as it might have been and the 
chorus and orchestra seemed to be plow- 
ing through the score. Beckmesser’s 
serenade was accompanied on something 
that sounded like an infant harp. 
J. Pee Ee 
4 Charity “Gioconda” 

Ponchielli’s ““Gioconda” was sung for 
the third time at a special performance 
for the benefit of the Social Service 
Auxiliary to the Metropolitan Hospital, 
on the afternoon of Dec. 11, with Titta 
Ruffo making his first appearance with 


[Continued on page 23] 
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Cleveland Orchestra Enhances Its Prestige in New York 


PTT ELLE LUC LLCO OL O LLLL 


Nikolai Sokoloff Conducts Program That Wins Commendation 
for Both Conductor and Ensemble—Brailowsky Gives 
Liszt Concerto with Dohnanyi, Who Also Presents Novelty 
by Georg Kosa—Mengelberg Plays Rimsky-Wagner Pro- 
gram at Metropolitan 


<y|AST but one of the visiting symphonic ensembles that have 
| included New York in their travels of a season, the Cleveland 
>) | Orchestra played its Pandean pipes in the groves of Carnegie 
zy Sunday afternoon, persuaded thereto by the eloquent Nikolai 
=—®) Sokoloff, whose shadow grows the opposite of less among the 
conductors of America, the while his orchestra shows a steady and readily 
perceptible improvement from year to year. 

The change in the stature of the Clevelanders since their first New York 
visit, some four or five years ago, would have appeared the more remark- 
able at Sunday’s concert, if it had not been for the intervening visits, each 
of which served to disclose advances toward the high level that has now 


been achieved. 
Doubtless, Mr. Sokoloff has his eye 











upon a more distant goal, for the orches- 
tra, fine as it is, can still be improved. 
It has only to continue its present pace, 
however, to be numbered among the 
finest in the land. Will the miracle of 
the Philadelphians be repeated here? 
Let us wait and see. 

Sunday’s program, if it contained no 
unfamiliar music and no music that 
vaulted over the traditional hedges, was 
one that avoided the frayed and the 
ubiquitous. It was arranged as follows: 


Ballet Suite, ““Cephale et Procris,” 
Gréty-Mottl 
Tambourin—Menuetto—Gigue 


Symphony, No. 1, E Minor...... Sibelius 

“The Fountains of Rome’”...... Respighi 

Polovtsian Dances, from “Prince 
BE” S66 cc babe soak eseaaenes Borodin 


Mottl’s arrangement of the delightful 
pages from the Gretry’s ballet—“heroic” 
ballet it was called in the seventeen- 
seventies—enhances their charm. Today 
their nympholepsy has assumed that 
quaint and wistful quality from which 
even Gluck is not free—the atmosphere 
of shepherds and _ shepherdesses who 
never saw sheep, of mzenads and cory- 
bants whose forests were those of court 
levées. The three graceful dances were 
sensitively played, and yielded the first 
of the afternoon’s tributes to conductor 
and orchestra. 

The early Siberius Symphony, if not 
of the same independence of utterance 
and the absolute surety of aim as the 
composer’s Fifth work in this form, re- 
cently played with much success by the 
Philadelphians, deserves to be heard far 
oftener than it is, as this performance 
made clear. In spite of its reminis- 
cences of Tchaikovsky, it discloses much 
of the ruggedness and the power of the 
later Sibelius. Mr. Sokoloff made his 
audience feel the man behind this music 
—a man of sinew, brain and heart, not 
a jack-a-napes turning musical hand- 
springs or wriggling with his foot be- 
hind his ear after the fashion of some 
of our modernist contortionists. 

Very good performances were given 
also of Respighi’s waning fountains, 
which have not the etesian freshness 
they once possessed, and of the Borodin 
dances, surely the finest thing of their 
kind any Russian has written, save pos- 
sibly Moussorgsky’s “Persian Dance” in 
“Khovantchina.” If there is any par- 
ticular criticism to be made of this con- 
cert, it is that Mr. Sokoloff’s sonorous 
brass section seemed to enjoy its own 
good qualities a little too obviously, 
whereas his woodwinds (sometimes a 
little out of tune Sunday) were more 
than modest—a bit reclusive, in fact— 
though these may have been details of 
this concert only. New York will have 
another opportunity to hear the orches- 
tra in January. OscaR THOMPSON. 


An Unnovel Novelty 


The State Symphony, Ernst von 
Dohnanyi, conductor; Joseph Malkin, 
‘cellist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 9, 
evening. The program: 

| ll ea Leo Weiner 

Game SGOrtO. 1 Diss. cccccccccs Haydn 

Mr. Malkin 

Symphony No. 6 (‘Pastoral’) . Beethoven 

The Weiner novelty, inscribed “first 
time,” proved to be agreeable, melodi- 
ous, unoriginal, unimportant music. De- 
scribed as a “Humoresque for a little 
orchestra,” it employed most of the re- 
sources of the Beethoven Symphony 
which was heard later in the evening. 
Aside from being immeasurably better 
music, the “Pastoral” was much better 
played. 





Spy neyo) 















Nikolai Sokoloff, Conducting the Cleveland 
Orchestra, as Sketched by Dick Spencer 


“Papa” Haydn’s tunes, worn thread- 
bare though they are, also afforded a 
commentary on the commonplace quality 
of Mr. Weiner’s inspiration. Mr. Mal- 
kin and the orchestra played the Con- 
certo in a manner to emphasize its sheer 
tunefulness, but not with the most re- 
warding tonal quality. There were 
many recalls for the soloist. ae i 


Schelling with Mengelberg 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor; Ernest Schelling, 
pianist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, Dec. 10, 
evening. The program: 

Bymgnony NO: 46065 0scscas Mendelssohn 

“Impressions from an Artist’s Life” 

Schelling 

“Tannhiuser” Overture......... Wagner 

Mr. Mengelberg did full credit to the 
grace and charm of Mendelssohn’s 
“Italian” symphony. Honors of the even- 
ing, however, went to Mr. Schelling and 
his “Impressions,” which range from 
Spain to Georges Longy of the Boston 
Symphony, from Fritz Kreisler to Pitts- 
burgh, from Ireland to Mengelberg, from 
Martin Luther to Afgan. There was 
evident a strong spirit of cooperation 
between Mr. Schelling and the orchestra. 
The excellent workmanship of the score 
was revealed, but more than the skill 
of the players, the dynamic personality 
of their leader and the distinction of Mr. 
Schelling’s playing was needed to bring 
any unity to the twenty variations. The 
reading of the “Tannhauser” overture 
was rather dispirited. Noble brasses 
were allowed to be too overbearing to 
the detriment of the exquisitely wanton 
strings. E. A. 


Brailowsky with Dohnanyi 


The State Symphony, Ernst’ von 
Dohnanyi, conductor; Alexander Brail- 
owsky, pianist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 12, evening. The program: 

Symphony No. 3 in F major..... Brahms 

eo EE aaaerraa ee Georg Kosa 

‘Loneliness’ 
“Humor of the Gallows” 
“Prayer in Doubt” 
“Timid Longing” 
“Spitefulness” 
“Despair” 
(First time) 
Piano concerto in E Fiat.......... Liszt 
Alexander Brailowsky, soloist 


As a composer, Ernst von Dohnanyi 


has strong affiliations with Brahms on 
the romantic side, while expressing his 
ideas in an idiom of his own. One 
would have expected from him as a con- 
ductor exactly the sympathetic reading 
that he gave of the F Major Symphony, 
a reading that had the feeling of a 
tribute to a revered master. After some 
unsteadiness in the first movement, 
hinting at insufficient rehearsals, the 
orchestra settled into unanimity and de- 
livered a commendable performance. 
The novelty by George Kosa, a Hun- 
garian composer of twenty-eight years, 
is a set of moods so varied as to have 
little connection. Still one can distin- 
guish a link of lyric poesy connecting 


the melodious “Loneliness” with the 
harmonically astringent “Prayer in 
Doubt” and “Timid Longing.” The 


other three pieces pertain to the school 
of expressionism, and might serve as 
musical illustration for Alfred Kubin’s 
phantasmagoric story, “Der andere 
Seite.” While Kosa is a radical, he is 
more cautious than belligerent in his 
modernism. What these bagatelles lack 
is positiveness of statement. 

Alexander Brailowsky dealt brilliantly 
with the Liszt concerto, combining tech- 
nical skill with fine tonal coloring, and 
playing with urgent vitality. The audi- 
ence did not release him from the net 
of applause until he had given two extra 
solo numbers. n. ©. B.. B 


4 Familiar Program 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg conductor; Metropolitan 
Opera House, Dec. 13, afternoon. The 
program: 

Symphonic Suite, “Schéhérazade,” 


Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Prelude to “Lohengrin’’......... Wagner 

Prelude to “PUPS 6 oc.0s cesses Wagner 
Prelude and Finale, “Tristan and 

DOME” SF b6 6s bHELS CAD e ORES Wagner 


The audience which crowded the Met- 
ropolitan on Sunday had obviously come 
prepared for an emotional debauch and 
Mr. Mengelberg laid his colors on thick 
for its delectation. Schéhérazade’s tale 
became an embroidered picture, brilliant 
in design, voluptuous in hue. The “Par- 
sifal” prelude carried mysticism to the 
point where religion meets art and be- 
comes consecrated to a higher sensuous- 
ness, and the “Lohengrin” music was 
accorded its full measure of radiance. 
As for the “Tristan,” its purple pages 
were given a fin-de-siécle interpretation 
which made one forget for a moment 
that Mr. Mengelberg was a Dutchman 
with a penchant for Gustav Mahler. 
The public indicated its complete satis- 
faction by loud and prolonged applause 
for the conductor, his orchestra and his 
program. D. J 


The Friends of Music 


The Society of the Friends of Music, 
Artur Bodanzky, conductor; soloists— 
Carl Flesch, violin; Felix Salmond, 
‘cello; Carlos Salzedo, harp; Town Hall, 
Dec. 13, afternoon. The program: 

Suite, “AS Tou LARGO Be ssc cee Wetzler 

Si re ee we eee era ie Bach 

Carl Flesch 
“Danse Sacré et Danse Profane”. Debussy 
Carlos Salzedo, soloist 

Concerto in A minor for violin and 

eee ee eee Ce eee ee ey ee Brahms 

Carl Flesch and Feliz Salmond, soloists 

As a contrast to the larger choral and 
orchestral works usually presented by 
this organization, this concert afforded 
patrons the opportunity to hear three 
artistic virtuosi in compositions that de- 
manded expertise and authority. Ap- 
proval of the procedure in general, and 
of the performers in particular, was ex- 
pressed emphatically and frequently by 
the audience that filled the hall. 

Hermann Hans Wetzler’s Suite, writ- 
ten for a 1917 revival of Shakespeare’s 
“As You Like It” in Liibeck, was given 
its first performance in this country, and 
proved to be of the same quality as the 
overture, which was introduced in San 
Francisco by Alfred Hertz four years 
ago and later played here. The music 
is melodious and pleasing, as befits tonal 
commentary on a sylvan comedy. In 
none of the six numbers is there any 
striving for originality, and that very 
absence of strain makes it the more en- 
joyable. It is music that flows naturally 
and agreeably, whether in the lyric 
sweetness of the “Page’s Song” and the 
“Love Scene” or the bucolic liveliness 
of the shepherds’ dances. 

The remainder of the program adven- 
tured among masterpieces, each of which 
held its measure of delight. Messrs. 
Flesch, Salzedo and Salmond approached 


their respective tasks with modest as- 
surance and complete absorption in the 
service of art. R. C. B. B. 


Damrosch and Kochanski 


Walter Damrosch recently arranged 
the “Kreutzer” Sonata for an added 
string ensemble to reinforce the violin 
part. This work was a feature of the 
recital given by Paul Kochanski, with 
Mr. Damrosch at the piano, and assisted 
by a string orchestra, in Mecca Audi- 
torium last Sunday afternoon. It is 
problematical whether the result of this 
tinkering has produced any radical im- 
provement. Though the conductor 
rightly says that Beethoven aimed at a 
slight departure, his own emendations 
in a form somewhat akin to the old con- 
certo grosso have resulted in producing 
a work that is neither fish, fowl nor 
herring. 

The main objection is that the string 
ensemble is not fitted to reinforce the 
solo violin in bravura passages. The 
players therefore had many moments of 
rest, and were mainly called upon to lend 
a suave background to cantilena sections 
The result was at times charming, but 
the lack of real concerted writing was 
painfully apparent. The performance 
resolved itself almost into a piano con- 
certo, or at most a double concerto. Mr. 
Damrosch valiantly set the tempo. 
Though there were moments of bril- 
liance, the whole suffered from some 
capriciousness in rhythm and pace. 

Bach’s Concerto in E, given by Mr. 
Kochanski with the string players, had 
by contrast much authentic beauty and 
smoothness in the Adagio section. The 
soloist showed his familiar clarity of 
tone and technical assurance. There 
were moments of high inspiration in the 
playing, despite some roughness in the 
eoncluding Allegro. The last part of 
the program was given over to smaller 
pieces, including the violinist’s arrange- 
ment of a Chopin Nocturne, and works 
by Wagner, Brahms, Sarasate, Mous- 
sorgsky and Pugnani, the latter pair in 
arrangements by Rachmaninoff and 
Kreisler. The audience was enthusiastic 
and recalled the players a number of 
times. R. M. K. 


Denijs with Elshuco Trio 


In the course of its exposition of the 
chamber music of Franz Schubert, the 
Elshuco Trio stood sponsor for what was 
virtually a song recital, in Aeolian Hall 
the evening of Dec. 11. With Aurelio 
Giorni, pianist of the trio, as accom- 
panist, Thom Denijs, the Dutch baritone 
whom Willem Mengelberg brought over 
a year ago for the “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion,” presented thirteen of the master- 


lieder, six from “Die Winterreise,” and 


seven from “Die Schéne Mullerin.” 
There were also encore numbers, “Die 
Forelle”’ and “Der Doppelganger.” 
Then, to conclude the evening, the Trio 
was re-assembled for Schubert’s Op. 100, 
in E Flat, a work of secondary interest, 
even when played as well as it was on 
this occasion by Messrs. Kroll, Willeke 
and Giorni. 

The purpose of the two groups of 
songs was explained in a program note 
as to illustrate Schubert’s “genius for 
ensemble when weaving into art unity 
the vocal and the keyed expression of 
his thought.” It was further set forth 
that in these songs there is “an en- 
semble, allied to the instrumental en- 
semble usually intimated in the expres- 
sion of chamber music.” It would not 
be difficult to find as adequate a reason 
for including a full-fledged symphony in 
a chamber music program, or a cantata, 
perhaps even an opera. But it suffices 
that this was a delightful musical eve- 
ning, and to object to the prepollent 
place given to the songs would be to do 
so merely for objection’s sake. 

Mr. Denijs again proved himself a 
thorough-going artist, well endowed in 
voice, sincere and sympathetic in his in- 
terpretations, and especially happy in 
his use of soft notes of a very tender 
quality. Between mezza-voce and louder 
tones there was sometimes a sudden in- 
crease in volume that was a little dis- 
turbing, as was a tendency to a re- 
current, pulsating accent, but these were 
minor details in singing that was both 
artistic and appealing. Mr. Giorni’s 
accompaniments were often of distinc- 
tive beauty. 

The songs from “The Winter Journey” 
and “The Miller’s Daughter” were not 
invariably the best in the two cycles, 
but were all good Schubert. Oo. F 
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Spain and Mexico, Lands of Song, Have Glowing Folk-Art 


TTC CCL CCLLOOC CO) 


Te province of Spanish music 
has been considerably enlarged 
in recent decades by the important 
work of such moderns as Grana- 
dos, Albeniz and De Falla. In the 
accompanying article Bernice 
Rogers Weber, pianist, who has 
made a study of Iberian and Mexi- 
can music, discusses the rich strata 
of folk-art which underlies the 
national culture.—EDpIToRIAL Norte. 





By BERNICE ROGERS WEBER “ 


HAT art lover who 
knows Mexico and Spain 
can think of these won- 
derful countries with- 
out becoming a dreamer, 
poet—rhapsodist? There 
is something so deeply imbued 
in the souls of these people—even the 
most lowly—which seems to be striv- 
ing to express the poetic story of the 
race, that even a rapid tour of either 

country is often astounding. These 

are the lands where all beggars are 
poets. 


I have been repeatedly amazed by the 
beauty of melody and line I have heard 
from the mouths of the peons—the road- 
side mendicants, or a Mexican sefiora 
bent over the side of a stream, pounding 
out the family wash. The soul, the pity, 
the sincerity, the hate, the sorrow, the 
patriotism, and lastly, the love and truth 
with which they sing their songs, are a 
revelation to one who hears them for the 
first time. Theirs is truly the “song of 
the soul” and expresses their innermost 
thoughts and feelings. 

Rarely, indeed, does one in a great 
opera house, listening to stars, feel so 
deeply moved, so thrilled, so overcome. 
To the rich and poor, grown-ups and 
children, roadside singer and artist, it is 
all so real, so much a part of his life 
and the history of his ancestors, that 
he actually re-lives that which others 
seek to “interpret.” 

Wide-spread ignorance of Spanish- 
American music exists among students 
and musicians. It is wonderful what 
could be done with the lovely, exotic 
music from these artistic lands, if it were 
more widely studied. I have studied mu- 
sic in all its branches, many tongues, 
history and folk-lore upon the music of 
every country, Russian, Bohemian, Bel- 
gian and French music. I have also 
studied the histories, language and cus- 
toms and habits of these people and have 
noted, from my living among them, their 
daily ways of life, their expressions of 
all the arts, their inspirations, as only 
one associated with them in this manner 
could. And in my opinion, the folk 
music of Spain and Mexico excels in 
interest by far, that of Italy, Germany, 
France, or any other country of the 
world and is slowly, but surely, coming 
into its own. 








Colorful Lilts 


Nowhere have I found such color, such 
warmth, such true art, and merit, na- 
tural love of it, reverent simplicity, fire 
of genius, expression of the essence of 
life itself as here. 

In America we should make a special 
point of investigating it, if only for our 
own interest in the South American Re- 
public, where Spanish civilization is so 
closely reflected. We make vigorous 
efforts to learn the Spanish tongue, but 
very mild efforts to know anything about 
the music. For instance, when the aver- 
age musician has said: “bolero,” “haba- 
nera,’ and possibly “seguidilla,’ he 
thinks he has covered the ground. At 
best, he has seen only a few stars in the 
oirmament. For instance, there are 
many different types of the seguidilla 
alone. 

The seguidilla is a very old dance 
form; Cervantes mentioned it in “Don 
Quixote.” It is not known whether it 
originated in Spain or whether it was 
brought there by the Moors. There are 
seguidillas — “manchegas”’ — which are 
bright and happy. There are seguidillas 
known as “boleras” (different from the 
bolero) which are more dignified and 
sedate; there are “seguidillas gitanas,” 
which are romantic. (The reader must 
also understand that in no other country 
; dancing so interwoven with the folk 
music.) 

Many of the songs are used solely as 



































A DANCE IN LAMP LIGHT 


The Celebrated Painting “El Jaleo” by Sargent Shows the Native Rhythms Being Executed 
to the Thrumming of the Mandolin in an Inn 


accompaniments to dancing. The thought 
of gesture seems to be inseparable from 
music in the Spanish mind. 

One naturally thinks of Spain and 
Mexico as one country and one race. 
There is probably no country of Europe 
which has been regarded as one country 
for centuries, which contains such an 
immense variety of geographical and 
racial differences. This is really quite 
marvelous. The people of some parts of 
each country are so totally different 
from those of other parts of the country 
that the state is sometimes quite baffling. 

This, of course, affects the music of 
the countries mentioned. I say, with- 
out the least hesitation, that there is far 
more rhythmic and melodic variation and 
resource in Spain and Mexico than can 
be found in Russia, for instance. They 
are Eldorados, lands of gold, for the 
composer of the future. 


Many Races 


The variation is due largely to the 
geographical variations of the countries. 
The Spanish peninsula is a land of con- 
trast, as are the mountains of Mexico. 
From rugged mountains to the dry, tree 
less prairies, from arid wastes of sand 
to tropical luxuriance—Spain or Mexico 
is ever changing, ever different. This, 
together with the mixture of races from 
Africa and other countries, affects the 
arts of music and architecture of the 
countries mentioned. 

Let us take the map of Spain for a 
moment. The central part of the coun- 
try, comprising nearly half of Spain, is 
a tableland from 2000 to 3000 feet high 
and almost surrounded by mountains. In 
this district, one finds much of new and 
old Castile. 

In the North, in Galicia and Asturia, 
one finds a rugged rocky country and a 
rugged people. In Andalusia, in the 
South, (note, I say it is the same of each 
country, so far apart) we find opulence 
and dreamy indolence. 

In Catalonia, with its capital, Bar- 
celona, we find a brisk, active, commer- 
cial people, reminding one of the indus- 
trial centers of France. The same will 
answer for Mexico City, while Vera 
Cruz is steeped with drowsy dreams. 

The Province of Murcia, on the South- 
east coast, is a kind of bridge, between 
the Spain of the North and Spain of the 
South. The people are extremely 
musical, and their rhythmic sense is 
wonderfully developed. 

In Castile, the heart of Spain, one of 
the most characteristic dances is the 
“rueda.” This, too, should be in the five- 
eight time, and not the three-eight, as it 
is customarily written. One of its 
peculiarities is that the second step is a 
short one, and the rhythm follows this. 

The “rueda” is an extremely beautiful 
dance. It is dreamy, expressive, and 
filled with the gravity of Old Castile. 





Andalusian Dances 


In Andalusia, we have a country of 
which it can be truly said that it is a 
world in itself. (Ohaco in Mexico is like 
the Andalusia of Spain). There are all 
kinds of songs and dances. It has a 
decided color of Arabia. The Span- 
iards speak of things that come from 
Andalusia, as “flamencos,” having the 
same significance as the French word 


“chic,” “style” or “class.” It really 
means, translated, that everything which 
comes from Andalusia is the acme of the 
beautiful. 

The melodies are sensuous and intoxi- 
cating, like the warmth and ardor of the 
black-eyed, dark-skinned people — the 
red-cheeked seforitas. 

Of the characteristic dances of Anda- 
lusia, the “solea,” the “tango,” and the 
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position. -It was more like one of the 
popular so-called jazz dances than a 
Spanish dance. 


Religious Significance 


One must realize the great seriousness 
with which these people preserve these 
dances and melodies. They are almost 
as much a part of their lives as their 
religious rites, and they do not tolerate 
differences. 

Aragon is the land of the “jotas” 
(pronounced “hotas”). These are nearly 
all in three-eight time, and are very 
characteristic. Sloping down from the 
high Pyrenees, this is a mountainous 
country, rich in romance. The “jota” 
is alternately danced and sung. The 
songs:are often improvised and refer to 
some local incident or object. Sometimes 
the allusions are decidely personal and 
the dance turns into a kind of joyous 
riot. Or perhaps it is the reverse, and 
it is a tragedy. The “jota” is often 
played in thirds and often the minor 
seventh is used when ascending instead 
of the major seventh. In Mexico, the 
same rule applies to Chapultopec. In- 
deed, it is a very easy matter to provoke 
serious local riots with ill-chosen words, 
set to the “jota.” One must be very pru- 
dent about the text used in connection 
with the song in the coplas-cantos (part 
of song in “jota’’). 


Catalonian Art 


Catalonia, which adjoins Aragon, is 
in many ways as different as New Or- 
leans from Boston. Its chief city, Bar- 
celona, is the Spanish Chicago, if such 
a comparison is admissible. It is a busy 
city, quite different from most of the 



































RUSTIC MERRYMAKING 


In the Less Sophisticated Fétes of the Peasants the “Bolero” Engages Two Dancers, While 
the Rest of the Company Keeps Time to the Spirited Music 


“seguidilla” are best known. The “tango” 
has little in common with the recently 
popular dance in America. It is exactly 
the abdominal dance of the Moors (danse 
du ventre) with the Andalusian adjunc- 
tion of sharp and rhythmatic strokes of 
the heels; while the so-called “tango” 
danced here is rather like the “haber- 
eros” (or dansones) of South American 
origin. The seguidilla of Andalusia is 
especially affected by the gypsies. 

In Galicia, the Northwest corner of 
Spain, looking off to the Atlantic, to the 
Bay of Biscay, we find, strangely 
enough, a Celtic people, with all their 
strong and forceful characteristics. They 
are identical, in many ways, with the 
people of Brittany, and Cornwall. There 
one finds bagpipes and Druidic stones. 
Just as the music of the South is inclined 
to be melancholy, so the music of the 
natives of Galicia is strong and vigor- 
ous. Their rhythms are very strongly 
marked and characteristic. There is an 
immense amount of exceptionally orig- 
inal material here which it would do well 
for the composers to explore. 

In the Basque provinces on the North 
coast we frequently find highly expres- 
sive dances. I find these are frequently 
written down incorrectly, as regards 
rhythm, giving an entirely false impres- 
sion. I was at one of the theaters a few 
evenings ago, and the orchestra was 
playing a popular Spanish dance (which 
is entitled “la jota”), I am not aware 
of the title in English, if there is one, 
and the thought came to me, as I 
listened, to their execution of a truly 
superb work: “How cruelly art can be 
misinterpreted at times.” The composer 
would never have recognized his com- 


others of the interior of Spain. It is, 
nevertheless, extremely musical, and has 
its characteristic melodies and dances, 
among which is the “ball de bastones” 
(danced with batons or sticks). The 
“dance of the tapers” (a very spectacu- 
lar dance) and “la sardonia.” There 
are many different tunes to these dances. 

In the “ball del ciri,” or dance of the 
tapers, six couples participate; the first 
two carry two tapers and a small jar 
filled with perfume, which they sprinkle 
on the spectators. As the dance ends, 
and the curtesies close, the last three 
couples take possession of the tapers and 
the perfume. It may easily be seen how 
such a dance and its suggestive sur- 
roundings would inspire the Spanish or 
Mexician mind—which last, by the way, 
is a half breed of Spanish and Indian 
blood, mixed in marriage. Spanish 
music as I have discussed it, in this 
article, is but an infinitesimal part of a 
treasure, which a whole encyclopedia 
would not exhaust. 

Furthermore, the Spanish and Mexi- 
cans are a people with a psychology not 
easy to penetrate. They will only de- 
liver themselves to you when you have 
made them feel that you are really ready 
to understand them and that your in- 
terest is genuine. They are not easy to 
beguile and can always tell whether or 
not you are sincere, or pretending. They 
are very shrewd and to understand them 
truly, you must forget what you are 
yourself and not bring your own con- 
siderations into countries which are 
ignorant of them from the fact of their 
lack of communication and their striking 
difference of habits from the outside 
world. 
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A Rhapsody on Music from the Congres- 
sional Record—Something New in 
‘Circus Music by the Composer of 
“‘Jurgen’’—The Devil on a Holiday— 
Our Mary Presents Still Another Prob- 
lem for Chicago’s Critics—A Tip on 
Temperament—The Dean Has a Birth- 
day 


DEAR MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Having received a hurry-up summons 
from one of my secret agents, I sent my 
alter ego to the Capitol in Washington 
one day last week to discover what Con- 
gress thinks of music. 

On the floor of the House of Represen- 
tatives, R. A. Green, a representative 
from Florida, was telling his colleagues 
what music means in his state. Said he: 


“My fellow Members, I know that 
of old when Cecilia and Seraphs 
were fascinated and men were en- 
raptured, I know Timothus with 
magic strain led rocks, trees and 
beasts to follow him; I know that 
the notes of Orpheus entranced 
men and enthralled the underworld 
and caused the gods to gaze thereon 
with envy, and I know that David 
drew from his harp a chord which 
swept the gloom from the brow of 
Saul and flooded Israel’s palaces 
with music and laughter, but if all 
these were mingled in a single rhap- 
sody too great for the hand of mor- 
tal man that it would not equal the 
majesty and the splendor of the Old 
Suwanee River played on the uku- 
lele and hummed by the bright-eyed 
Florida maidens underneath the 
sweet magnolia trees, with the 
soothing odor gushing forth in a 
blazing November moonlight and—” 

The Chairman (Mr. Darrow). 
The time of the gentleman from 
Florida has expired. 

Mr. Garner of Texas. How long 
will it take the gentleman to finish 
that picture? 

Mr. Green of Florida. 
two minutes. 

Mr. Garner of Texas. I will yield 
to the gentleman two minutes. 

The Chairman. The gentleman 
from Florida is recognized for two 
minutes more. 

Mr. Green of Florida. I thank 
you, sir. 


What followed completely eluded my 
alter ego, so dazed and bewildered was 
it by this liberality of the chair in grant- 
ing two minutes of the priceless time of 
the House of Representatives to music. 

Was it any wonder that I had to have 
the Congressional Record transcribed 
before I could comprehend my report, 
swimming as it did with rhapsodic and 
vertiginous references to bright-eyed 
magnolia trees, gushing Florida maidens, 
blazing ukuleles and mortal moonlight! 


Just about 
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HAVE an idea that if Deems Taylor 

had been told, at about the time he 
was writing his “Chambered Nautilus” 
or his “Siren Song,” that he would one 
day write “circus music,” the young 
aesthete would have jumped through 
several hoops to protest the contrary. 


But there is circus music, as distinct 
from circus music, just as there is movie 
music that is something quite different 
from what the world ordinarily knows as 
movie music. Taylor is one of those 
who have best demonstrated this, as 
most of those who recall his “Janice 
Meredith” will agree. 

But lest there should be some misun- 
derstanding, let me hasten to say that 
the new Taylor music was not written 
to accompany a performance of the 
Ringling horses or the Barnes trained 
seals, but to express tonally memories of 
his own experiences under the big top. 

His new composition has already been 
performed in Boston and is soon to be 
heard in New York. This time Paul 
Whiteman is the sponsor. I am content 
to leave to the critics all questions as to 
its merits, or lack of them, as music, but 
I must confess being attracted by the 
program which the composer outlined for 
himself. 

He has a parade, a picture of the big 
tent, bareback riders, trained animals, a 
tight-rope walker, jugglers, and an 
array of clowns and trapeze performers 
as the motivation of the different move- 
ments of the suite, with a conversational 
finale, as his boy protagonist tells his 
inattentive neighbors that the show cost 
a quarter but was worth it. 

Taylor, as you know, is a master of 
orchestration. His “Jurgen,” recently 
played by the New York Symphony, 
proved that to the satisfaction of all the 
critics. It is to teach advanced students 
in orchestration that Taylor has joined 
the faculty of the Curtis Institute in 
Philadelphia. 

Yet, not Taylor, but Whiteman’s inde- 
fatigable and extremely clever arranger, 
“Ferdi” Grofe, is credited with the scor- 
ing of the new Suite. In a letter to 
Lawrence Gilman, critic of the Herald- 
Tribune, the composer even went so far 
as to disclose that he merely indicated 
the skeleton of the instrumentation, be- 
cause he felt that Grofe “has far more 
command of the resources of a jazz or- 
chestra than I have.” Here’s a compli- 
ment, indeed! 

I hope to hear this circus suite, if for 
no other reason than that I want to find 
out just what Taylor and Grofe, between 
them, have done to picture in tone such 
things as these. 

“The enormous vault of gleaming can- 
vas—the trapezes and slack wires dang- 
ling at incredible heights overhead—pea- 
nuts—popeorn (the sticky variety)— 
pink lemonade—the band, playing with 
undiminished ardor—the smell of tan- 
bark and wild animals—will the show 
never start!” 

I .know some of the devices by which 
composers can create an atmosphere of 
suspense, but my own grasp of orches- 
tration does not include the tricks by 
which the lemonade can be scored “pink” 
and the popcorn “sticky.” 





Ao Chaliapin’s red devil in 
Gounod’s “Faust” has never created 
the stir attendant on his appearances in 
Boito’s ‘‘Mefistofele,” where he is as 
utterly unconventional as he is conven- 
tional in the favorite old French work, I 
believe there have been misconceptions 
of this characterization which are only 
now being cleared away. 

_I find a review in the Herald Tribune, 
signed with the initials M. W., which 
gets to the heart of it in a single sen- 
tence much better than some of the 
elaborate criticisms, pro and con, that 
were written when the Russian bass re- 
appeared in the réle two seasons ago, for 
the first time since his virtual fiasco in 
it at the time of his first American visit. 
_ According to this writer, “it gives the 
impression of a debonair and almost 
casual Satan off on a holiday, collecting 
a lost soul or two along the road, very 
much from force of habit and not car- 
ing very deeply one way or another.” 
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HAT is my feeling of Chaliapin’s 

Méphistophélés, exactly. Faust and 
Marguerite are only one more pair being 
snared by his wiles, and there is no rea- 
son why he should treat their little in- 
cident as the all-important happening of 
a really first class devil’s career. 

What some opera-goers have construed 
as indifference in the réle, on the theory 


that Chaliapin has no such personal 
liking for it he has for some of his 
other parts, ik to my mind, merely the 
height of studied nonchalance, simulated 
so artfully as to appear real. 

Those who pant for thrills, remember- 
ing “Boris,” are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. But those who appreciate details 
of the technic of acting will agree with 
me, I think, that there is a wealth of 
facial by-play to be studied in this devil 


“on a holiday.” 








5 beeen opera season is at last in full 
swing. ; . , 

Mary Garden has arrived in this coun- 
try. 
Darcy does not believe in publicity. I 
have said this before. But Mary has a 
new sable coat, a double-breasted tailored 
suit, a very cute hat, and a colored scarf. 
And as a side issue, she is going to sing 
in a musical version of Tolstoi’s “Resur- 
rection.” . 

She announces to the public that all 
her clothes were made by the Russian 
nobility. That takes in everything, from 
the grand duchess down to an ordinary 
Russian princess. ; 

Now the question is, does she want 
the people to come to see the clothes or 
to hear her sing? The Chicago critics 
are going to have a difficult time, when 
they hear our Mary in “Resurrection,” 
deciding whether to devote more space 
to the clothes or to her singing. It will 
have to stand on merit. 
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HOSE most calloused and unfeeling 

of mortals, the critics, were ever the 
same, it would seem. I find in the liter- 
ary notes issued by a publishing house 
a reference which Washington Irving, 
writing under the name of Jonathan 
Oldstyle, made to them in his brother’s 
paper, the Morning Chronicle of New 
York, in 1803. 

“T have seen one,” remarked the 
author of “Rip Van Winkle,” “perched 
on the front of the box with his back to 
the stage . .staring vacantly at the 
audience, insensible to the most inter- 
esting specimens of scenic representa- 
tion, though the tear of sensibility was 
trembling in every eye around them.” 

If Irving could be transplanted to one 
of our modern concert rooms or opera 
performances he would still seek in vain, 
in all probability, for any trace of that 
tear of sensibility trembling in critics’ 
eyes. 

Weeping is not one of their best 
accomplishments. 

The modern newspaper supplies what 
apparently was lacking in the journal- 
ism of Irving’s day by means of the 
“sob sister.” 


¢s™REMPERAMENT” as one of the 
quintessentials for an _ artistic 
career was given a rude blow the other 
day by a woman well known in Chicago 
managerial circles, Miss Bertha Ott. 

The Associated Press credited her 
with saying that the sort of artistic tem- 
perament which causes artists to indulge 
in hair-tearing tantrums is nothing but 
“advertising.” 

“Some artists are childish,” she ob- 
served, “but most of them are sound, 
level-headed business men and women, 
devoted to their work.” She declared 
that in her experience there had never 
been an instance of a singer or instru- 
mentalist refusing to complete a recital 
or interfering with arrangements be- 
cause of ‘temperament.’ ” 

Though I have no doubt that some of 
our managers would be quick to dis- 
agree with Miss Ott, these are words 
that the young hopefuls in music would 
do well to take to heart. 


What they need, to succeed either in 
opera or on the concert stage is to ex- 
pend their energy ewomgay | scales and 
not in smashing crockery. air-tearing 
may be all very well for a prima donna 
wearing a wig that is only a stage prop, 
but it isn’t likely to add anything to the 
good looks of the nice little débutante. 

Oscar Hammerstein, with his unfail- 
ing eye for the spectacular, capitalized 
the whimsies, real or fancied, of his 
artists and made them advertise Ham- 
merstein quite as much as they did the 
singers. In this, he set a somewhat per- 
nicious example for certain of the artists 
who were much in the popular eye at 
that time, and the “temperament” 
motive was sadly overworked. ; 

Miss Ott speaks not for the few irre- 
sponsibles, but for the great and worthy 
majority of the profession, including 
many of the most towering figures of 
musical art. There are no _ sounder, 
saner, more conservative, considerate or 
responsible men and women than the 
great host of America’s musicians. 





6sIMHE gang,” as the younger crew of 

music reporters on the newspapers 
styles itself, stumbled on the fact that 
W. J. Henderson had arrived at his sev- 
entieth milestone (reports that he was a 
centenarian several years ago being 
grossly exaggerated), and by pursuing 
each other in and out of the concert 
halls with the news, they arranged 
overnight a newspaper dinner for the 
dean of critics. 

Now those who are sticklers in such 
matters, might conclude that a more 
dignified festivity would be entirely fit- 
ting for anyone so eminent as Hender- 
son, with celebrities of music, the drama 
and kindred arts in attendance to do him 
honor. No doubt all these would have 
welcomed the opportunity. 

But Mr. Henderson, as some of his 
confréres pointed out in paying him 
kudos, is first of all a newspaperman, 
having been a yachting reporter as wel! 
as newspaper critic, with virtually a 
half century of experience in the editor- 
ial offices of the dailies. Those who 
know him best have no doubt that he 
was happier with “the gang” than he 
would have been if féted by all the 
celebrities in music. 

Of course, he had to have his little 
witticism at the expense of his hosts. 
The man who invented such classic terms 
as “Faustspielhaus” and “Gerryflapper” 
couldn’t let such an opportunity slip by, 
unutilized. He found a way to put all 
his companions in step—the lock-step. 

Having been so dubbed by the dean, 
the crowd of young bloods who frequent 
the coffee-and-doughnut place on Forty- 
fourth Street, may expect to be known 
hereafter as “the chain-gang.” 





PROPOS of the opening of La Scala, 
your Milan correspondent writes of 
having sat next to a young American 
woman who was hearing her first opera 
at the famous Milanese house. 
“She asked me if I spoke English. 
‘Yes,’ I answered. She was delighted. 
‘Then tell me,’ she begged, ‘Is that Mr. 


Toscanini who is conducting?’ I again 
replied in the affirmative. ‘Oh, I’m so 
glad! He’s marvelous, isn’t he. I think 


he does ever so much better than Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza!’ ” 

I trust Mr. Gatti-Casazza will be able 
to make a better impression on the lady 
the next time she hears him conduct a 
performance of “Un Ballo in Maschera” 
—or any other opera—at the Metropoli- 
tan, remarks your 
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+ NEWS "os CONTINENTAL CENTERS 





Symphony Concerts 
and Chamber Music 
Organized in Milan 
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ILAN, Nov. 25.—Recently we men- 
I tioned that seven symphonic con- 
certs would be given in the spring by 
La Seala Orchestra at the close of the 
opera season, under the leadership of 
Arturo Toscanini. 

It has subsequently been announced 
that three of these concerts would be 
conducted by Igor Stravinsky, Georg 
Schnéevoigt and Ettore Panizza, respec- 
tively, the last named being assistant 
conductor at La Scala under Toscanini. 
A second assistant conductor has re- 
cently been appointed in the person of 
Gabriele Santini, who occupied a similar 
post under Tullio Serafin and Pietro 
Cimini during the season recently closed 
at the Colon, Buenos Aires. 

At the Teatro Carcano here, a season 
of popular opera is running. A new 
opera buffa, entitled “Volpino il Cal- 
deraio,” by Renzo Bossi, son of the late 
organist-composer Marco Enrico Bossi, 
was recently given its premiére in the 
Carcano. This will be reported separ- 


ately. 
Chamber Music Cycle 


An important cycle of chamber music 
concerts, devoted principally to contem- 
porary Italian composers, has just been 
opened by the musical section of the 
Milanese literary club “Il Convegno,” 
under the praiseworthy artistic direc- 
tion of Enzo Ferrieri. The first two eve- 
nings were devoted to recent composi- 
tions of Pizzetti. The third will give us 
hearings of new works by Alfano. The 
fourth concert will comprise contribu- 
tions from Malipiero, Labroca and 
Janchino, and the fifth from de Falla. 
The sixth, seventh and eighth evenings 
will be devoted to Brahms and to the 
‘cello sonatas of Beethoven. On still an- 
other evening the distinguished musi- 
cologist Dr. Guido Gatti, of Turin, will 
lecture on “Modern Conceptions of the 
Music Drama.” 


Teatro de Popolo Concerts 


The musical section of the local 
Teatro del Popolo is assuming yearly 
greater importance, thanks to the able 
initiative of Maestro Carlo Gatti. The 
program announced for this year marks 
a considerable advance over previous 
seasons. In the effort to bring the best 
chamber and symphonic music within 
reach of the masses. 

That the program should also have a 
nationalistic objective in the best sense 
is symptomatic of present tendencies 
here. It is one of Maestro Gatti’s chief 
aims to contribute toward a renewal of 
the Italian choral tradition by bringing 
the Milanese working classes into fre- 
quent contact with the masterpieces of 
vocal polyphonic writing of the Italian 
Renascence and later periods, not ex- 
cluding even modern works. To this end, 
a male chorus carefully drilled by Maes- 
tro Dentella, choirmaster of the Duomo, 
will be heard, alternating with the 
“Rhenish Madrigalists” and other choral 
bodies. Five of the symphonic concerts 
at La Scala, under the direction of Stra- 
vinsky, Schnéevoigt, Toscanini and 
Panizza will also be repeated at the 
Teatro del Popolo at popular prices. 

The nucleus of the activities of this 
organization continues, this season as in 
former years, to be represented by the 
concerts of the Poltronieri String Quar- 
tet, but will be supplemented by a more 
extensive collaboration of assisting ar- 
tists, This year the list includes, 
among others, the foremost Italian lieder 
Singer, Chiarina Fino-Savio; Rachele 
Maragliano-Mori, a specialist in cham- 
ber music; the tenor, Marcello Govoni, a 
leading exponent of bel canto; the pian- 
Ist, Carlo Zeechi; the Czechoslovakian 
Violinist, Jaroslav Kociaén; the Hun- 
garian ‘cellist, Arnold Féldesy; the 
Mexican mezzo-soprano, Fanny Anitua; 





[Continued on page 14] 
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A PARISIAN MODERNIST GROUP 


Igor Stravinsky (Left) Discussing with Serge Diaghileff (Seated) the Ballet Production of “Les Noces.” Jean Cocteau, the Bad Boy 
of Parisian Art Life—Novelist, Librettist, and Cartoonist Among Other Things—Is the Youth Leaning Over the Back of the Chair. 


The Figure to the Right Is the Late Erik Satie, Godfather of “Les Six.” 


Music” by Courtesy of the League of Composers 


Drawn by Michel Larionov. 


Reproduced from “Modern 





London Asks Funds for Orchestra Rehearsals and Opera 


AUNUUOUUACUSOC00SCC AURA TA NNN NNN UTOvenasagonvesnnneNnesnanonn4aunsvnnsncuseennconcusuonasagnaqunnstsenennszonavaguiet 


ONDON, Dec. 1.—The project started 
a few weeks ago to place a special 
rehearsal fund in the hands of Sir 
Henry Wood for the furtherance of his 
work as a conductor of orchestral con- 
certs in London received such support 
in the columns of the Times that it has 
borne fruit in a fund of useful, although 
not yet adequate, dimensions. 

A much larger project for support of 
music of another kind will shortly be 
placed before the public by the National 
Opera Trust and would have been 
launched this week but for the national 
mourning which caused the postpone- 
ment of the meeting arranged for last 
Tuesday. The Trust, over which Lord 
Londonderry presides, will ask for a 
large capital sum to be raised by public 
subscription from the income of which 
opera performances in this country may 
be subsidized, existing opera companies 
expanded, their répertoires enlarged, 
and their standard of interpretation im- 
proved. 

There is a likeness in the projects: 
The Opera Trust would do on a large 
scale for the highly complicated art and 
industry of opera what the rehearsa! 
fund is doing on a small scale for the 
work of one man who for over thirty 
years has provided the staple fare in 
orchestra music in London. 


Gatty’s “Tempest” Given 


While on the subject, an interesting 
production of Nicolas Gatty’s opera, 
“The Tempest” deserves mention. It 
was given a few days ago in the theater 
of the Royal College of Music as the first 
result of the fund for opera study which 
Sir Ernest Palmer contributed to the in- 
stitution. He hopes for results from this 
gift similar to what the now famous 
“Patron’s Fund,” also established by 
him, has done for symphonic music. 

The choice of ‘‘The Tempest” for two 
performances was a judicious one. The 
Shakespearean text has been condensed 
into three acts by the eomnnser, whose 
first object has been to set a play to 


music, The story is ideal for opera, and 
Gatty’s music, although never descend- 
ing to mere fairy prettiness, has charm 
and delicacy without sacrificing a cer- 
tain austerity. The composer conducted 
and, while the majority of the cast and 
of the orchestra were R. C. M. students, 
three experienced artists, Joseph Far- 
rington, Sumner Austin and Winifred 
Kennard, had been engaged for the prin- 
cipal parts. The performance, although 
by no means perfect, showed the thought 
and sincerity behind the production. 


Four Orchestral Concerts 


Sir Thomas Beecham made one of his 
too rare appearances at the Albert Hall 
on Nov. 29 as conductor of the London 
Symphony. Chopin’s Funeral March, 
as a tribute to the memory of Queen 
Alexandra, preceded the main program 
which included Mendelssohn’s “Hebrides” 
Overture, Liszt’s “Tasso” and the “Meis- 
tersinger” Overture. Frieda Hempel 
was the soloist in two Mozart arias, en- 
cored with Schubert’s “Hark! Hark! 
the Lark” and Strauss’ “Serenade.” 
Another feature of the concert was a 
Duo-Art record of Saint-Saéns’ G Minor 
Concerto played by Harold Bauer, which 
went very well despite a certain chill 
due to the absence of a direct personality 
on the stage. 

Bruno Walter conducted the London 
Symphony on Nov. 23 in Schubert’s C 
Major Symphony, Strauss’ “Till Eulen- 


spiegel,” and Schumann’s ’Cello Con- 
certo in A Minor, played by Pablo 
Casals. He also conducted Isolde 


Menges’ concert on Nov. 26 at which the 
violinist played the concertos of both 
Beethoven and Brahms, a courageous 
task which the artist accomplished with 
success. The concertos were prefaced 
with magnificent performances of the 
“Meistersinger” Overture and Strauss’ 
“Don Juan.” 

Another symphony concert took place 
on Nov. 24, when the British Women’s 
Symphony played under Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent, with Jelly d’Aranji as soloist 
in the Beethoven Concerto. The rest of 
the program included the E Flat Sym- 


phony of Mozart, and Elgar’s “Introduc- 
tion and Allegro” for strings. The only 
male reinforcements were the _ hern 
players, besides the conductor. Since 
last season the organization shows an 
enormous advance on anything it has 
previously done. There is a new unani- 
mity among the strings and a similar 
tightening of discipline could be felt in 
other quarters. 


Mozart’s Grand Mass Heard 


True to their policy as pioneers the 
London Choral Society on Nov. 25, gave 
what was perhaps the first London per- 
formance of Mozart’s Grand Mass in C 
Minor. The work was left uncompleted 
by its composer and the edition of Alois 
Schmitt was used. Schmitt has supplied 
the missing sections, (most of the Credo 
and the Agnus Dei). Arthur Fagge 
conducted, as usual, and the four solo- 
ists were Dora Labbette, Dorothy Moul- 
ton, Walter Hyde and Harold Williams. 
On the whole, the first hearing left some 
doubt as to whether this is veritable 
Mozart of the first water. Another 
choral performance—of the _ thrice 
familiar “Messiah’”—took place on Mon- 
day night by the Philharmonic Choir in 
the Queen’s Hall, Kennedy Scott, conduc- 
tor, with the orchestra of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society. 





Hallé Orchestra Innovates Program Idea 


MANCHESTER, Dec. 1.—The Hallé 
Orchestra has made an innovation in 
program publicity which is worth copy- 
ing. In each program appears interest- 
ing matter concerning an outstanding 
work to be given at the next concert or 
some time in the future. The matter 
used is different than the usual program 
note, in that it is journalistic rather 
than expository. 





“Ring” Operas Successfully Given in 


Manchester 


MANCHESTER, Nov. 27.—Great enthu- 
siasm is being evinced over the perform- 
ances of the “Ring” given here by the 
British National Opera Company. 
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Engaged by the . Engaged by the 


De Segurola Grand 


Chicago Civic Opera 
Opera Company 


Company 


to sing: to Appear 
in Havana, May, 1926 


Desdemona in “OTELLO”’ 


Also in 
Tosca in ““TOSCA”’ 
New York 
Nedda in ““PAGLIACCY’ 
for the 


Sieglinde in ““WALKURE” 


Biltmore Morning Musicales 


and 


Elsa in “LOHENGRIN” 


And in the Andres de Segurola’s ‘Artistic 


Mornings” 


at the Plaza Hotel 


World Premiere of Cadman’s 


“THE WITCH OF SALEM” 
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TYPICAL CHICAGO REVIEWS OF MISS FITZIU’S ““DESDEMONA”! | 





“She rose to the occasion and gave by far the best per- “Miss Fitziu was a charming Desdemona. The music, gracious 
formance of her career, at least in this part of the world. She and youthful in its lines and its spirit, suits her voice. Where- 
looked lovely and played the role with a simple charm that fore she sang better than I have ever heard her sing during the 
was appealing. . . . She sang the music with beauty of tone — P & & 


. a e ~ > ” 
and excellent control. The tone was ample in volume and the fourteen years of her career. 
trying soft phrases she sustained with surety.” —Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald Examiner, 


—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Post, November 27, 1925. November 27, 1925. 











“Desdemona was sung by Anna Fitziu, whose appearances 


“Anna Fitziu was a beautiful Desdemona. She looked demure under the illustrious Campanini always elicited praise from this 
and winning and she sang with great intelligence and with fine department. Her physical incorporation was poetic and appeal- 
i. , 1 wrayer be ingly lovely. Vocally, too, there was much to admire—the tone 

tonal quality. She stepped into the role on very short notice, was consistently pure and clear, of excellent and sustained 
and carried her part with the practised art and the routine of power, and the upper register particularly fine. This appearance 


reinstates Miss Fitziu in the enviable rank she occupied when 
with the Auditorium forces several seasons ago.” 
—Herman Devries, Chicago American, November 27, 1925. 


a real operatic star.” 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News, November 27, 1925. 

















For Recitals and Concerts 











R. E. JOHNSTON, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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TRIO OF COMPOSERS 
WINS COAST AWARD 


Los Angeles Contest Held 
Under Auspices of 
College Society 


By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 12.—Awards in the 
song composition contest held by the 
American College Society were an- 
nounced at a recent meeting in the 
Biltmore Hotel. First prize went to 
Max Pons, formerly of Los Angeles, now 
living in San Francisco, for “Glickes 
Genug.” Mr. Pons came to Los Angeles 
some six years ago to study under Wal- 
ter Henry Rothwell. Last year he left 
for Santa Barbara to work under Arthur 
Bliss. 

The second prize was won b~ Beatrice 
Fenner of this city. She has also writ- 
ten the words to her song “Wheels.” 
Miss Fenner, who is blind, is now a 
fellowship holder at the Juilliard Mu- 
sical Foundation in New York, where 
she is a composition pupil of Rubin 
Goldmark. She was a pupil of Alard 
de Ridder. 

Frances Mae Martin, Los Angeles 
pianist, is her own poet in the song “A 
Thrush in the Moonlight,” which was 
given the third award. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. Oscar 
A. Trippet, the contest was financed, 
values of individual prizes having yet 
to be announced. 

The American College Society is in 
charge of Lillian Burkhart Goldsmith, 
with Mrs. J. J. Carter as music chair- 
man. The organization will undertake 
to publish the songs. The amount of 
the awards will be retained to publish 
the prizes, and all future royalties will 
go to the composers. This procedure was 
adopted in recent contests for drama, 
sculpture and story writing. 

Judges in the song composition con- 
test were Walter Henry Rothwell, Adolf 
Tandler, Mrs. J. J. Carter and Gertrude 
Ross. The works will be _ presented 
publicly on the afternoon of Jan. 5, dur- 
ing an open meeting of the American 
College Society in the Biltmore. 





Rodman Wanamaker Buys Rare Violins 


A rare collection of violins, including 
four Stradivarii, has recently been ac- 
quired by Rodman Wanamaker and will 
be used in concerts in the Wanamaker 
stores in New York and Philadelphia. 
The Stradivarii, acquired in Europe, in- 
clude instruments known as the “Swan,” 
believed to be the last made by this 
master in 1737; the “Conte La Ches- 
nale,” dated 1687; the “Dancla,” 1710, 
and the “Joachim,” 1723. The “Swan” 
bears the inscription “In my ninety- 
ninth year,” and is generally considered 
one of the most sonorous-toned instru- 
ments of this maker. Other acquisitions 
of Mr Wanamaker are violins made by 
Montagnana and Tecchler; a Guadagnini 
and a Giffriller viola, and ’cellos made 
by Ruggeri and Tecchler. 


Social Settlements Organize Board 
for M usical Education 7 mn St. Lours 


TTL 


LUT 





T. LOUIS, Dec. 12.—Under the aus- 

pices of the Federated Music Clubs, 
the Community Music Schools Founda- 
tion has been established. For two 
years music has been taught in the 
social settlements, with leading St. Louis 
professionals volunteering for the work. 
The classes have grown so large that the 
Community Music Schools Foundation 


has been founded to put the work on a 
permanent basis. 

The executive board, elected last Mon- 
day, is made up of Mrs. F. C. Papen- 
dick, president; Mrs. Victor Ehling and 
Dr. E. A. Bostwick, vice-presidents; 
Mrs. William John Hall, recording secre- 
tary: Tyrie Lyon, corresponding secre- 
tary; W. R. Schneider, treasurer; Mrs. 
H. Wolfner, auditor, and in addition, 
Mrs. Sol Roos, Elizabeth Cueny, Mrs. C. 
D. Ashcroft, Edna Lieber, Nathan 


Frank and H. W. Bryman. Charles 
Claflin Allen is counsel to the board. 

On Thursday of last week occurred 
the first of the second series of children’s 
concerts by the St. Louis Symphony, at 
the Odeon. The “string family” was 
aptly demonstrated, as well as other in- 
dividual groups. Rudolph Ganz, con- 
ductor, explained the use of these. 

Ella Geer, violinist, of Charleston, IIL, 
pupil of Ellis Levy, gave a recital re- 
cently in the Bollinger Piano School, 
offering an interesting program. An- 
other evening, fifty pupils and colleagues 
of Mr. Levy broadcast a program of his 
works. These included solos, trios and 
quartets. 

Three pupils of Mrs. Frederick Nuss- 
baum, Helen Musick, Louise Berners 
and Anna Sorkin, were heard in concert 
at the Mineral Springs Hotel, Alton, III., 
last Saturday evening. 


HERBERT W. Cost. 





Rich Symphonic Fare in Kansas City 


TOUTE | PULLER SU ELLE 


KANSAS ClITy, Mo., Dec. 12.—The 
absence for many months of a major 
visiting orchestra brought an extremely 
cordial welcome for the Minneapolis 
Symphony, under Henri Verbrugghen, 
which opened the Fritschy night series, 
on Dec. 1 in Convention Hall. The fol- 
lowing program was played with finish 
and balance. 


Symphony in D Minor.......... Franck 
TWO PPrermdes, . ussics sss Os Rachmaninoff 
Polonaise in. A PiAt. s+ siccttasan Chopin 
(Orchestrated by Verbrugghen) 
‘‘Meistersinger’’ Prelude......... Wagner 


Ballet Music from “Henry VIII,” 
Saint-Saéns 


The César Franck Symphony was 
given a deeply inspired performance by 
Mr. Verbrugghen. The last part of the 
program, the two popular Preludes of 
Rachmaninoff, the C Sharp Minor and 
the G Sharp Minor and Chopin’s A Flat 
Polonaise were well received, but the 
Rachmaninoff numbers’ seemed best 
adapted for orchestral treatment. Wag- 
ner’s Prelude was given an effective in- 
terpretation. 

The same orchestra, with Mr. Ver- 
brugghen conducting, appearing as the 
third attraction of the Fritschy Tues- 
day afternoon series, gave this program: 


Suite for Orchestra, Op. 19....Dohnanyi 
“A Victory Ball’. + 64:5: 4, ae & we 6 6 0 
Overture to “Euryanthe”......... Weber 
March and Prayer of the Pilgrims 
from. “saarora if itaty” «<6....% Berlioz 
SE 6. 6,656:46 5045.5 . Moussorgsky 
Ss ies ics 6 ot eee wees Dett 
(Orchestrated by Verbrugghen) 
Prelude and Liebestod, “Tristan and 
ES eee et de Wagner 


PUENTE TATA AAT ee TUTTE 


The novelties by Dohnanyi and Schell- 
ing brought much enthusiastic applause, 
as did the works arranged by the con- 
ductor. 

The second concert of the Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra was given in Ivanhoe 
Auditorium, Dec. 8, with N. De Rubertis, 
conducting, and Russel Rizer as tenor 


soloist. The program was as follows: 
| ee Guiraud 
“Italian” Symphony........Mendelssohn 
Arioso from ‘Pagliacci’... .. Leoncavallo 
att a a esEEE Oy 616 9 10.6%. 60: 84:06 0,8 Gluck 
eo Gee EDs kb. 6-5 v0 64 4 0408 Bach 
Overture to “William Tell’’...... Rossini 


The ensemble has seldom been heard 
to better advantage than in the Sym- 
phony. Mr. De Rubertis arranged this 
for the small orchestra, and the work 
lent itself with particularly good effect 
to the purpose. Mr. De _ Rubertis 
achieved a smooth, finished performance. 
In place of the announced soloist, who 
was indisposed, Mr. Rizer of this city, 
sang with artistic discrimination. He 
was also heard in a group of songs, ac- 
companied by his wife. 

Other numbers on the program main- 
tained the high standard set in the 
Symphony. Louis Alberghini, flutist, 
was acclaimed for his solo in the Gluck 
Melody. BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





Ursula Greville Coming to America 


Ursula Greville, editor of the Sackbut, 
will arrive in New York next week for 
a visit of two months in the United 
States. After making a tour to the 
Pacific Coast, she will return to this 
city for a stay of three weeks, sailing 
for England about the end of February. 


me. Helene Lubarska 


Dramatic Soprano 


extends the season's greetings 


to her many friends and pupils 


e% 


Studio 
203 West 90th Street 
few Bork 
Telephone 1235 Schupler 
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New York 
Engagements: 


Oct. 26, Friends of 


Music 


Nov. 8, Friends of 
Music 


No. 20, Mundell Club 
Dec. 20, Friends of 


Music 
Jan. 8, Biltmore Hotel 


“She sings as though 
she had a thrush in 


her throat.” 
N.Y. Evening Post. 
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ELLEN BALLON 


It Was Very Fine Piano 
Playing.—Chicago Daily 
News, Nov. 23, 1925. 


PIANISTE 








It Will Be a Pleasure to 
Hear Her Again.—New 
York World, Nov. 13, 
1925. 


She Plays with a Strength of Sonorous Tone No Less Than 
Amazing.—Boston Herald, Dec. 6, 1925. 


Miss Ballon’s playing was a display 
of finely attuned, poised musician- 
ship, expressed through lovely 
tone, facile technic and genuine 
talent. This very sympathetic 
young artist was warmly received. 
—Chicago Evening American, 


Nov. 23, 1925. 


am 089 aura 


Ellen Ballon played the piano in 
the manner of the old school, with 
a splendid technic, a regard for 
tone and entirely in the terms of 
the keyboard. She did it well.— 
Chicago Journal, Nov. 23, 1925. 


That Miss Ballon has talent and 
ability was clearly evidenced in her 
playing. She has in her favor an 
appealing warmth and vigor in per- 
formance, a largeness of style that 
belies her years. Her playing has 
a welcome depth and _ lustre.— 


Boston Post, Dec. 6, 1925. 


Miss Ballon displayed a clear-cut 
technique, sound feeling for rhyth- 
mic values and a competent grasp. 
The C major Etude flew by with a 
delightful shimmering speed and 
gossamer lightness of touch.— 
Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 


6, 1925 


Many young pianists might have 
listened with profit to Ellen Bal- 
lon’s recital last night. Her play- 
ing was marked by brilliance and 
discrimination. The recital evoked 
enormous enthusiasm from the 
audience. — New York Herald 
Tribune, Nov. 13, 1925. 


pe aan 3e nme 


Miss Ellen Ballon’s recital revealed 
this talented young woman as an 
interpreter of no little merit. Her 
recital takes high rank in a season 
prolific in aspiring pianists.— 


New York Sun, Nov. 13, 1925. 
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SEATTLE SEES FILE 
OF MUSICAL EVENTS 


Last Historical Program by 
Peter Merenblum—Glee 
Clubs Sing 


By David Scheetz Craig 
SEATTLE, Dec. 12.—Peter Meremblum, 
violinist and member of the Cornish 
School faculty, assisted by Berthe Poncy 
Dow, gave the concluding concerts of a 


series of historical sonata programs, 
devoting one evening to Brahms and 
Beethoven, another to Norwegian and 
French romantic composers, and the 
final concert to modern Belgian and 
French works. 

The University of Washington Glee 
Club, under Dean Irving M. Glen, gave 
its annual concert at Meany Hall. The 
club provided a program of a rather 
popular nature in which novelty num- 
bers, such as a brass sextet, ukulele and 
banjo skit, and a string quartet, were 
given, besides solo numbers by David 
Lincoln Burnam, violinist, and Alec 
Campbell, Jr., baritone. 

Maurice Friedman, baritone, gave a 
testimonial concert Nov. 30, at the 
Masonic Temple. He was assisted by 
Hine Brown, violinist, and the Charmed 
Land Trio, made up of Hine Brown, 





violinist; Ruth McDermott, ’cellist, and 
Charles Stone Wilson, pianist. 

Enid Newton, pianist, and Elizabeth 
Choate, violinist, were heard in a joint 
benefit concert under the auspices of 
Alpha Chi Omega Dec. 1, at the Olympic 
Hotel. Both of these young artists gave 
excellent accounts of themselves, Miss 
Newton playing as her principal number 
the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, and 


Miss Choate, the Lalo Symphonie, 
“Espagnole,” with Frances Williams at 
the piano. 


Siri Engmann, violinist, gave a con- 
cert Dec. 1, assisted by the Vasa Glee 
Club, conducted by H. P. Sather, and 
Ruth Wohlgamuth, accompanist. Miss 
Engmann’s principal contributions were 
the DeBeriot Seventh Concerto, a Suite 
by Czerwonky, and the Grieg Sonata in 
G for violin and piano. 

The Holy Names Academy, School of 
Music, gave a St. Cecelia Day program 
featuring solo and ensemble numbers 
by the students. The orchestra and 
chorus of the school did good work. 

Sara Y. B. Peabody, teacher of sing- 
ing; Mme. Sergeiva, teacher of piano, 
and Mr. Meremblum presented their 
students in a Haydn-Mozart program. 





Miinz Metropolitan Date Changed 


The date of Mieczyslaw Miinz’s ap- 
pearance as piano soloist at a Sunday 
night concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House has been changed to March 21, 
coming after the pianist’s New York and 
Chicago recitals. 
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Capital Audience Emulates Oliver*T wist 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 12.—The last 
note died away in the Washington 
Auditorium. A great wave of applause 
swept the house, died away. A large 
audience meditated on going home, then 
decided against it. They recalled him 


again and again—Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra. He 
bowed his best, but bowing was not 
enough. He tried a speech, but the 
Washingtonians wanted more music. 

“I am not familiar with orchestral 
custom in Washington,” he said. “But 
in Cleveland we never give encores be- 
cause our programs are made up to 
balance.” 

The audience seemed willing to over- 
look the balancing if it could only have 
more music. So the musicians played 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Bumble Bee,” 
chosen last year by Serge Koussevitzky 
to break the no-encore precedent of the 
Boston Symphony. 

For his program, Mr. Sokoloff had 
chosen the unusual instead of giving the 
hackneyed fare so often handed to Wash- 
ington audiences by visiting orchestras. 
He played works of Sibelius, Respighi, 
Gretry-Mottl and the “Polovtsian” 
Dances by Borodin. 

A reception was given by the Cham- 
ber Music Society on the evening of Dec. 
6, in the Metropolitan Club Annex, in 
honor of Mr. Sokoloff. Mrs. Walter 
Bruce Howe was assisted in receiving 
by the president of the society, Joseph 
C. Grew, Undersecretary of State. A 
charming chamber music program was 
given by the Cleveland Orchestra’s 
String Quartet. Two songs, scored for 
piano, viola and oboe by Charles Henry 
Loeffler, and two charming descriptive 
poems of Goossens closed an interesting 
program. 

George Gershwin’s Concerto in F was 
the featured number on the second pro- 
gram given by the New York Symphony, 
Dec. 8, in Poli’s Theater. It was a de- 
lightful bit of freshness in a program 
which included such old “standbys,” as 








Waterloo Musicians Continue Active 


WATERLOO, IowA, Dec. 12.—The music 
and art department of Cedar Heights 
Woman’s Club entertained members of 


the club from Cedar Falls recently. Mrs. 
C. W. Kirkpatrick is president. The 
program was “The Ring of Niebelungen”’ 
with the story read by Mrs. W. J. Sut- 
cliffe. Excerpts were sung by Florence 
Lowe and played by Mrs. Ralph Edger- 
ton. The Girls’ Harmony Music Club, 
composed of twenty-four grade school 
girls, has elected officers as follows: 
President, Kathryn Sarset; vice-presi- 
dent, Jean Ogle; secretary, Margaret 
Thompson; treasurer, Lorraine Gibson; 
chairman of program committee, Emma 
Lou Smith. BELLE CALDWELL. 


MAson City, IowaA.—Lucine Finch 
gave a recital of Negro songs and stories 
before the Mason City Woman’s Club 
recently. Miss Finch has a collection of 
375 Negro songs, and gave a vivid inter- 
pretation of the character of the old 
southern “mammy.” 








the Overture to “Egmont,” the “Moment 
Musical” of Schubert, and Mendelssohn’s 
“Spinning Song.” Kalinnikoff’s Sym- 
phony No. 1 in G Minor yielded moments 
of interest, but at times had the atmos- 
phere of a rehearsal. 

Mr. Gershwin handled the piano parts 
of his concerto in truly Gershwinian 
style. 

Katie Wilson Greene was the local 
manager for this concert. 

DoroTHY DE MuUTH WATSON. 


OAKLAND BRAVES STORM 
FOR PIANIST’S PROGRAM 











Soprano Dons Colonial Dress for Fine 
Song List—Art Gallery Is Scene 
of Concert Series 


OAKLAND, CAL., Dec. 12.—Josef Lhe- 
vinne played in the Civic Auditorium on 
Nov. 30 in the Z. W. Potter Artists’ 


Concerts Series. The audience braved 
one of the first winter storms to hear 


this favorite pianist. Mr. Lhevinne was 
in excellent mood and aroused much en- 
thusiasm. Beethoven, Schubert-Liszt and 
Schubert-Tausig numbers made up the 
first group. A Chopin group showed 
delicacy of tone. Albefiiz’ “Cordoba,” 
from “Songs of Spain,” held great in- 
terest. 

The Elwyn Bureau presented, as the 
second number in its winter series, Hulda 
Lashanska, lyric soprano, in the Civic 
Auditorium. In charming manner, en- 
hanced by a colonial dress in some num- 
bers, and singing in a rich, mellow voice, 
Miss Lashanska gave great pleasure. 
The program included the aria from 
“Louise,” the air from “Xerxes” and a 
group of modern songs by La Forge, 
Dvorak and MacDowell. Pauline’s aria 
from “Pique Dame” called forth much 
appreciation. Grace Marshall played 
splendid accompaniments. 

A series of Sunday afternoon concerts 
in the Oakland Art Gallery is sponsored 
by the Alameda County Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in codperation with the 
Gallery authorities. Agnes J. Hanlon, 
county chairman of fine arts, and Mrs. 
John Merrill, of the music committee, 
are arranging programs which feature 
the most prominent East Bay artists. 

A. F. SEE. 





Soloist Praises Orchestra at Concert 


Monrcialr, N. J., Dec. 12.—The first 
concert of the Montclair Orchestra this 
season, at which it had the assistance of 
Fraser Gange, baritone, drew a large 
audience to the High School Auditorium 
in spite of unpleasant weather. Mr. 
Gange sang an aria from “Don Gio- 
vanni,” five songs, and five encores. 
After his aria, Mr. Gange made a little 
speech, praising the orchestra and its 
conductor, Philip James. The praise 
was well deserved, as the performance 
of a difficult program proved. The piano 
soloist, Harriet Heilig, gave a clean-cut 
performance of Debussy’s “Danse sacre 
et danse profane” and played excellent 
accompaniments for Mr. Gange. 
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TRIUMPHANT EASTERN TOUR OF 





DAYTO 


WESTMINSTER 
(DAYTON, OHIO) 


CLOSED IN A VERITABLE BLAZE OF GLORY 


DATES FOR NEXT EASTERN TOUR NOVEMBER 1926 IN DEMAND 
AND CONTRACTS ARE BEING SIGNED 
TOUR WILL BE ROUTED FROM DAYTON VIA PITTSBURGH AND BUFFALO TO 


TORONTO. THENCE N. Y. STATE TO BOSTON, DOWN TO RICHMOND, VA., AND 
BACK TO DAYTON THROUGH THE VIRGINIAS AND KENTUCKY. 


CULLED FROM THE PRESS: 





N. Y. Times, Nov. 13, 1925.—Audience received at times 
the impression of a responsive orchestral instrument rather 
than of a chorus. 


N. Y. Post, Nov. 13, 1925.—There was refinement of style, 
splendid unison, and fine appreciation of tonal shading in 
the singing of the Dayton Westminster Choir at Mecca 
Temple last night. The sixty men and women singing a 
cappella and from memory, with John Finley Williamson, 
conductor, proved worthy of the cause they have undertaken 
—the stimulation of better church music for America. . 


N. Y. Herald Tribune, Nov. 13, 1925.—John Finley Wil- 
liamson is the conductor of this interesting group of sixty 
non-professional singers, men and women, who devote four 
nights a week to rehearsal, and sing without notes or accom- 
paniment. Last night’s concert spoke much for his powers 
as a trainer and as a conductor; the choir did remarkable 
work. 

Technique and responsiveness to the conductor’s direction 
seemed the choir’s strongest point; its unity and precision, 
its variation of volume and pace; its effective contrasts. The 
conductor seemed to play upon his singers, drawing out 
swelling climaxes or subtle pianissimos, while there were 
some things, such as the deep bass notes, that bore a certain 
reminder of the Russians. 


N. Y. Sun, Nov. 13, 1925.—. There was excellent bal- 
ance, unanimity, clear English diction and fine expressive 
power to its credit in full measure. Their delivery was very 
impressive and the lofty spirit and dignity of purpose actuat- 
ing their interpretations had as much to do with their suc- 
cess as the mere results of good vocal training. 


N. Y. Telegram, Nov. 13, 1925.—. Best of all, its sing- 
ing has a forthrightness and spirit that preclude monotony. 


Toronto Globe, Nov. 5, 1925.—. The whole concert 
was as brilliantly successful as was the Boston Symphony 
Concert last Tuesday. . 

Buffalo News, Nov. 9, 1925.—D. Edward Durney: A model 
of organization and discipline. All its work bears the stamp 
of excellence. A large and enthusiastic audience ap- 
plauded most heartily. 


Apply for Full Press Notices, 


There was 


Buffalo Star Enquirer, Nov. 9, 1925.—. 


beauty and charm in their superb renditions. 


Buffalo Courier, Nov. 9, 1925.—. . . There were passages 
of organ-like richness and appealing reed-like tones. 
Nothing finer has been heard here. 


Philadelphia Public Ledger, Nov. 17, 1925.—. . . Choirs 
have been heard here before, but none have ever displayed 
more sincerity and few have ever reached the height which 
was reached last night. 


Philadelphia Enquirer, Nov. 17, 1925.—. . . Sacred music 
freed from the monotony of many ordinary Sunday morn- 
ing repetitions. 


Philadelphia Bulletin, Nov. 17, 1925.—. The style of 
these singers is a revelation there is a freedom from 
the hackneyed form of delivery. 


Philadelphia Record, Nov. 17, 1925.—. makes English 
so beautiful, natural, and expressive, that hearing them was 
a real musical and linguistic treat. 


Baltimore Sun, Nov. 20, 1925.—. . . suffice it to say that a 
uniform excellence pervaded the interpretation of each selec- 
tion. . . . But if preference could be made, it would be 
given to the unusually effective singing of the Negro spiri- 
tual, “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” which received a touch 
of spirituality rarely, if ever, heard in its production. 


Baltimore Evening Sun, Nov. 20, 1925.—. . . has brought 
choir singing up to the level of a fine art . . . producing ef- 
fects truly orchestral in quality it is in fine a highly 
sensitive musical instrument . . . singularly noble and emi- 
nently dignified. 


Washington Post, Nov. 19, 1925.—. 
enunciation was most noticeable . 

the singers was a thing to marvel at. . 
Washington Star, Nov. 19, 1925.—. The real marvels 
of the performance lay in the precise, round attack; accu- 
racy of intonation, unison of emphasis and pronunciation, 
and breath-taking beauty of pianissimo notes and humming 
effects that rivaled in human tone beauty the wonderful work 
of Mr. Mengelberg’s string instruments in the Philharmonic 
Concert Tuesday. The portamentos into humming from 
actual words were indescribably beautiful. 


the impeccable 
the absolute pitch of 


New Programs, Dates, Etc., to 


M. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
GENERAL MANAGER 
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GERHARDT AT HEAD 
OF WINNIPEG LIST 


Singers and Instrumental 
Artists Furnish Fine 
Programs 


By Mary Moncrieff 





WINNIPEG, Dec. 12.—An event of ex- 
ceptional interest was the recital given 
by Elena Gerhardt, mezzo-soprano, in 
the Walker Theater. Miss Gerhardt 
was in excellent voice. Her program 


included Brahms songs, and numbers by 
Wolf, Lily Strickland, Walter Golde, 
Carpenter and Granville Bantock. Car- 
roll Hollister was an admirable accom- 
panist. 

The Winnipeg Orchestral Club, Hugh 
C. M. Ross, conductor, gave two success- 
ful concerts recently to capacity audi- 
ences in the Metropolitan Theater. On 
these programs were the Overture to 
“Egmont,” Tchaikovsky’s “Fifth Sym- 
phony, “Tréiumerei” for strings, “Fin- 
landia,” Vaughan Williams’ Overture, 
“The Wasps,” Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony, the “Hungarian” March of 
Berlioz, the “Meistersinger” Overture 
and “Prince Igor” Dances by Borodin. 
Mrs. Burton Kurth, contralto, sang ex- 
cellently “My Heart at thy Sweet Voice” 
from “Samson and Delilah.” 

Winona Lightcap, soprano, who has 
been studying in Chicago, gave an inter- 
esting recital in the Fort Garry Hotel 
recently. Miss Lightcap’s program con- 
sisted of songs by Brahms, Moussorgsky, 
Homer, Spross, Deems Taylor and Rach- 
maninoff. Fred M. Gee was the accom- 
panist. 

The United Scottish Choir gave a con- 
cert in St. Stephen’s Church under Peter 
Logan. Assisting were the Junior Scot- 
tish Choir; a string trio consisting of 
Gladys Eddie, Norah Forrester and 
Hazel Carson; Ruth Matheson, contral- 
to; Bessie Mackenzie, soprano; W. N. 
Bruce, Nellie Malcolm, accompanists, and 
George Bowles, organist. 

The second of a series of organ re- 
citals under the auspices of the Cana- 
dian College of Organists was given in 


Church by Herbert J. 
soprano, as- 


Westminster 
Sadler. Helen Tennant, 
sisted. 

Arthur Egerton opened the memorial 
organ at the University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton, on Armistice Day. 

The Winnipeg Choral and Orchestral 
Society has given a successful concert in 
the Metropolitan Theater in aid of the 
Tribune Readers’ Christmas Stocking 
Fund. Arthur Egerton was the conduc- 
tor. Assisting artists were John Water- 
house, concertmaster; Mrs. Sydney Phil- 
lips, soprano, and Roy Wydeman, tenor. 


Ronald Gibson was the accompanist. 

Serge Sergeef, baritone,’ assisted by 
Annette Dostert, pianist, and Mrs. J. M. 
Rice, soprano, gave a recital in aid of 
the Greek Catholic Christmas Fund in 
the Garrick Theater. 

Daisy Lavey, contralto, assisted by 
Ben Loban, violinist, gave her début re- 
cital in the Fort Garry Hotel. Miss 
Lavey showed much talent. Her pro- 
gram included works by Gretchaninoff, 
Oley Speaks, Franz, Grieg, Schumann, 
Schubert and Bizet. Mrs. Cecil Bennet 
was the accompanist. 





Shopp 


ing Halts for Buffalo Concerts 
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UFFALO, Dec. 12.—Pre-holiday 

musical attractions in Buffalo con- 
tinue with that good support which they 
fully deserve. The Detroit Symphony, 
on Dec. 1, gave two concerts in Flmwood 
Music Hall under the the auspices of the 
Buffalo Musical Foundation, Marian De- 
Forest, manager. The afternoon concert 
was given for children, continuance of 
the policy inaugurated several seasons 
ago by the late Mai Davis Smith. 

Edith Rhetts delighted the 2000 school 
children at the afternoon concert with 
talks preceding the programmed num- 
bers. They listened eagerly to her word- 
painting of “Hansel and Gretel” and 
accounts of the English festivals and 
dances. 


The evening program was rich in 
music of Wagner, Beethoven and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff. The Fifth Symphony 
was given a colorful reading by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. The soloist was Sylvia 
Lent, violinist, who created a favorable 
impression. Saint-Saéns’ Concerto was 
brilliantly played. 

Despite the holiday shopping rush, a 
concert by Amelita Galli-Curci attracted 
an audience filling spacious Elmwood 
Music Hall on Dec. 8. She gave a most 
entertaining program, in which her art 
was well exemplified. Homer Samuels 
again lent splendid accompaniment. A 
charming number, sung with flute obbli- 
gato by Manuel Berenguer, was the 
Mozart-Adam Theme and Variations. 

FRANK W. BALCH. 





Texas School Orchestras Combine in 
Concert to Buy Instruments 


SAN ANTONIO, Dec. 12.—The combined 
orchestras of Brackenridge and Main 
Avenue high schools were heard in con- 
cert Dec. 4, at Main Avenue High School 
Auditorium. Otto Zoeller, leader, ob- 
tained excellent results with the 105 
young musicians, who range in age from 
fourteen to seventeen years. High 
praise was accorded for tone quality, en- 
semble and rhythmic feeling. Numbers 
by Suppé, Rossini, Lieurance and others 
were played. The soloists were Ada 
Rice, pianist; Francis de Burgos, bari- 
tone, head of music at Main Avenue 
and Mary Kroeger, so- 
at Brackenridge 


High School, 
prano, 


head of music 


High School. The accompanists were 
Ada Rice and Mrs. Eugene Staffel. The 
proceeds will be used to obtain musical 
instruments. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Plays His “Children’s Pieces” 


Before Indianapolis Club 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 12.—Alfredo 
Casella, composer and pianist, was the 
artist presented by the Matinée Musi- 
cale on the afternoon of Dec. 4, in the 
Masonic Temple, playing works by Mo- 
zart, Scarlatti, Debussy, Frescobaldi, 
Zipoli, Castelnuovo-Tedesco and Albeniz. 
His own compositions, a Toccata and 
“Onze pieces enfantines,” were warmly 
applauded. PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 


Casella 
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HUBBARD 


246 HUNTINGTON AVE. 
TEACHERS OF SINGING 


TEACHERS OF TEACHERS AND OF MANY PROMINENT ARTISTS 


in all its branches and of dramatic 
action applied to singing 


FOLK-SONG SONATA 
BY ZIMBALIST GIVEN 


Violinist Welcomed in Los An- 
geles—Chorus Opens 
Season 
By Bruno David Ussher 

Los ANGELES, Dec. 12.—Efrem Zim- 
balist appeared before a very large audi- 
ence in the Philharmonic Auditorium on 


Dec. 1, under the management of L. E. 
Behymer. The violinist played the 
Pugnani-Kreisler Preludium and Al- 
legro, his own G Minor Sonata (first 
performance here), Hubay’s Concerto in 
G Minor, Chopin arrangements, his own 
transcription of the “Persian Song” 
from Glinka’s “Ludmilla and Ruslan” 
and “Ronde des Lutins” of Bazzini. At 
the close of the program Mr. Zimbalist 
added seven encores, and only the 
darkening of the hall induced the audi- 
ence to leave. Mr. Zimbalist’s Sonata 
was exceedingly well received. The 
second movement is based largely on the 
Russian folk-song made famous by 
Tchaikovsky in the finale of his Fourth 
Symphony. 

The first concert of the Women’s Lyric 
Club, opened the twenty-second season 
of this popular organization in the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium on Dec. 1. J. B. 
Poulin, who has conducted since the 
formation of the chorus, and his ninety 
singers were in excellent accord. Tone 
quality and interpretative details were 
of happy quality. Especial mention 
must be made of two folk-song adap- 
tations, “En Avant, Grenadie,” a New 
Orleans Creole song, harmonized and 
arranged by Gerald Reynolds, and Percy 
E. Fletcher’s arrangement of the Irish 
tune “The Rakes of Mallow,” under the 
title ‘The Galway Piper.” Solo numbers 
on the program were given by Axel 
Simonsen,  ’cellist; Maude Darling 
Weaver, and Gertrude Whitmore, con- 
traltos, and the Lyric Trio, Mary A. 
Teitsworth, soprano; Electra Felt Ferry, 
mezzo-soprano, and Cornelia Clover, 
contralto. The piano accompaniments 
of Mrs. M. Hennion Robinson and Doro- 
thy Robinson were adept. 











Mildred Cobb 

Antoinette Comeau 
Florence Maguinness 
Arthur Hackett-Granville 


Willard Amison, 48 Snow St., 
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WADSWORTH PROVANDIE, 307 W. Walnut St., 
Providence, R. I. 
Edith Bullard, Principal Vocal Dept. of Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


SUMMER SEASON 


Charles Hackett 
Roland Hayes 
Primo Montanari 


Charles Stratton 
Laurilla Baillargeon* 
Rose Zulalean* 


*PUPILS OF VINCENT V. HUBBARD 


Successful and Efficient Teachers of the Hubbard System 


Louisville, Ky. 


Walter Greenwood, Christian Temple, Norfolk, Va. 
Lewis L. Johnson, Principal of Vocal Dept. Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 
Leroy Lyon, Grace Temple, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


George L. Dwyer, 246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


-JULY & AUGUST—LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Management: France Goldwater, So. California Music Co. Bldg. 
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Harold Dahlquist* 
Frederick Millar* 
Aristo Mitzi* 

And many others 
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Teachers Oppose Advertising of Scholarships 


STL LLM OOO 


SERIES of resolutions unanimously 

adopted by the Musicians Club of 
New York and the Association of Sing- 
ing Teachers, respectively, on Dec. 2 and 
Dec. 8, contain a protest against the 
advertising of free scholarships. The 
plea is made that this practice “so in- 
fluences the minds of students and par- 
ents that to ask pay for lessons will, 
eventually, seem to them a great pre- 
sumption and hardship.” 

At the same time, the resolutions set 
forth that the groups which issued them 
are “emphatically in favor of helping to 
the utmost such as are needy, talented 
and worthy.” 

The resolutions adopted by the bodies 
are as follows: ‘ 

“Whereas certain endowment funds 


and foundations are widely ‘advertising’ 
free scholarships, and 
“Whereas certain business interests 
are ‘soliciting’ free scholarships, which 
they ‘advertise’ as being available to 
talented musicians, and : 
‘“‘Whereas free scholarships are being 
advertised by individuals and conserva- 
tories for which application fees are 
required, which fees often aggregate a 
sum far in excess of the regular price 
of the same tuition, making it evident 
that such ‘advertising’ is not prompted 
by any spirit of benevolence. Therefore, 
“Be it resolved that this body is em- 
phatically opposed to such advertising 
and urges such foundations, endowments, 
conservatories, commercial interests and 
private instructors to discontinue same. 
“Be it understood that this in no way 
implies that a teacher should not help 





Modernism Spreads in Italian Centers 
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[Continued from page 7] 





the Argentine dramatic soprano, Hina 
Spani; the Spanish mezzo, Conchita 
Supervia, and various other artists, 
chiefly from La Scala. 

The recent discovery by the musical 
historian, Dr. Fausto Torrefranca, of 
manuscripts of Platti and Borghi will 
furnish the occasion for a lecture aiming 
to demonstrate the originality of the 
Italian concerto. Two concerts will be 
devoted to the most recent compositions 
of Pizzetti and Alfano, and will be sup- 
plemented by plastic musical interpreta- 
tions by the classic dancer, Ettorina 
Mazzucchelli. 

These and other miscellaneous concert 
activities at Milan will be dealt with 
individually as they occur. The bulk of 
the out-of-town or foreign concert artists 
appearing here—and they average about 
a half-dozen per week—appear on the 
horizon at only a few days’ notice. 


Private Society Menace 


On the other hand, the private local 
societies and clubs, such as the String 
Quartet Society (“Societa del Quar- 
tetta”—a very old institution), the 
Friends of Music Society (“Soc. degli 
Amici della Musica”), the Musical Uni- 
versity Group (“Gruppo Universitario 
Musicale”), the Music Cloister (“Ceno- 
bio di Musica”), and others, all devoted 
mainly to the propagation of classical 
and modern chamber music, prepare 
their programs in advance for the entire 
season, but do not announce them to non- 
members. 

The institution of strictly private 
musical circles, a typical outgrowth of 
the Latin individualistic tendency, pre- 
valent throughout Italy, is an unfor- 
tunate one, since it results in the séat- 
tering of energies which could and 
should be coédrdinated. Certainly the 
exclusion of the general public proves, 
in the end, inimical to their own best 
interests, as is demonstrated by the 
short careers of many of these clubs. 


Modern Movement Grows 


From the modernist point of view, the 
most important activities in Italy are, 
of course, the series of concerts given by 
the Italian section (“Corporazione delle 
Nuove Musiche’”’) of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music. This 
section, founded in 1923 at Rome by 
Alfredo Casella, together with G. Fran- 
cesco Malipiero and, as honorary mem- 
ber, Gabriele D’Annunzio, has recently 
organized branches at Milan, Naples and 
Palermo. In the two years of its exis- 
tence it has given fifteen concerts of 
modernist music in these four cities, plus 
one at Vienna and one at Paris, in addi- 
tion to the ten performances of Schén- 
berg’s “Pierrot Lunaire” in the leading 
metropolitan and provincial centers of 
Italy, including Turin and Bologna. 

The program for the present season, 
as far as is known, is undecided, owing 
to the absence in America of Mr. 
Casella, the president of the Italian sec- 
tion. It is with much regret that we 
learn, from first-hand sources, that Mr. 
Malipiero recently resigned from this 
organization. While the propagandistic 
purpose is most praiseworthy, and as 
such received support from the Italian 
Government at the Venice Festival, it 
must be recognized and stated frankly 
that the Italian section has suffered 
from the same ills that afflict the other 
musical clubs—it has become too much 
of a family affair. We do not wish to 


’' of the Italian modernist 


cast any aspersions upon the intentions 
or upon the conspicuous services of Mr. 
Casella, but it was, to say the least, a 
mistaken policy to find no room on the 
programs for the other four composers 
“Big Six” 
group, namely for Pizzetti, Alfano, 
Respighi and Castelnuovo-Tedesco. 

In another article, we will deal with 
seasonal activities in other Italian cen- 
ters, with particular reference to the 
highly interesting program organized 
at Turin under the artistic direction of 
Vittorio Gui, and to the symphonic and 
operatic season at Rome. 

RAIMONDO DE SALA. 





LONG BEACH ROSTER HAS 
VARIED MUSICAL EVENTS 


Josef Lhevinne Hailed in Recital Series 
—Delphian Society List and Program 
by Seven Arts Club Attract 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Dec. 12.—Josef 
Lhevinne, pianist, appeared at the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, Nov. 27, in the Phil- 
harmonic Course, managed by L. D. 
Frey. An audience of nearly 2000 gave 
enthusiastic approval of the artist’s per- 
formance. 

Ada Potter Wiseman, president and 
director of the Long Beach Chapter of 
the Delphian Society, arranged a de- 
lightful program for a recent meeting. 
Abby De Avirett spoke on Bach, and 


Helen M. Sargent on Handel. Pauline 
Venable, pianist, played works by Bach. 
Mabel Stephenson played a Handel work. 
Clara Graham, soprano, sang “My 
Heart Ever Faithful” by Bach. 

_ A short musical program was given 
in connection with the lecture by Aline 
Barnett Greenwood, presented in the 
Seven Arts Society fase, Kathryne 
Coffield, director. Those heard were 
Ruth Herman Foster, contralto, and 
Florence Van Dyke, soprano. The ac- 
companists were Mae Gilbert Rees and 
Helen Ward. 

“Music of Early France” with Mrs. 
John Spencer, leader, was the subject 
studied by the Woman’s Music Study 
Club, at a recent meeting. 

Joseph Ballantyne presented twelve 
students from his vocal class in an in- 
formal studio recital. 

Elizabeth O’Neil, pianist, and Clara 
Graham, soprano, gave a recital before 
the student body of Polytechnic High 
School. 

The Sara Jane Simmons Concert Com- 
pany appeared at the Ebell Club, in a 
costume recital on Nov. 30. The per- 
sonnel of the company is: Sara Jane 
Simmons, soprano; Evelyn S. Pickrell, 
violin; Dorothy M. Kinehan, dancer, and 
Mary C. Albin, pianist. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 








Institute Has Monthly 


Program 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 12.—The monthly 
program at the Musical Arts Institute 
presented four advanced students in a 


varied and interesting recital. Florence 
E. Little, pianist; Elizabeth Jongeneel, 
soprano; Augustine Allen, ’cellist, and 
George Eldridge, baritone, appeared in 
solo numbers. A trio composed of Alice 
Cummings, violin; Dorothea Ulsh, ’cello, 
and Elsa Naess, piano, was also heard. 
Marsory M. FISHER. 


Coast Arts 


any pupil or pupils who, through their 
talents or for any other reason, have 
solicited his kind offices, but that we are 
emphatically in favor of helping to the 
utmost such as are needy, talented and 
worthy. 

“Be it further resolved that the ‘ad- 
vertising’ throughout our.land of ‘some- 
thing for nothing’ so influences the 
minds of students and parents in gen- 
eral that to ask pay for lessons will, 
eventually, seem to the aforesaid a great 
presumption and hardship owing to the 
thought that has been created that this 
‘something’ is to be had for ‘nothing.’ 

“Be it further resolved that we declare 
ourselves against such methods, prompt- 
ed by a desire to shield the profession 
from proceedings which are unethical, 
unbusinesslike, unprofessional and detri- 
mental to the best interests of students, 
teachers and music in general. 

“Now be it further resolved that a copy 
of these resolutions be spread upon the 
minutes of the Musicians Club of New 
York and that copies be sent to the vari- 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 





- New Orchestra Gives First 
Concert in St. Louis 


T. LOUIS, Dec. 12.—A new 

St. Louis orchestra gave its 
first concert last Monday night. 
This organization has _ been 
founded by and for the radio sta- 
tion of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Sixteen of the members are chosen 
from the St. Louis Symphony. 
The conductor is Max Steindel, 
solo ’cellist of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony. The membership includes 
Joseph Faerber, Esmerelda Berry 
Mayes, Ethel Knobloch, Emil Voll- 
rath, Carl Tholl, Pasquale de 
Conto, Joseph Krausse, Graziella 
Pampari, John Kiburz, Ermete 
Simonazzi, Pelligrino Lesse, Joseph 
Gustal, Charles Meier and Elmer 
Gesner. The piano accompanist is 
Esmerelda Berry Mayes. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 














ous conservatories, foundations, daily 
newspapers, magazines and musical or- 
ganizations, as far as may be deemed 
practical and wise, by this body.” 


Emphasizes Her Success in Second New York Recital 


Nov. 24, 1925 


Miss Eells sings well and has valuable gifts of temperament and imagina- 


tion. 


Her voice has warmth and vitality, and lends itself readily to subtle 


shadings of color, which are of the highest importance in the interpretation 


of songs. . 


. Singers of far greater repute than Miss Eells have failed to 





publish the intensity and suggestiveness of Debussy’s “La Chevelure” and 





Chausson’s “Oraison” as poetically as she did. 


. This young mezzo- 








soprano deserves the interest of music lovers. 


Her gifts and her accomplish- 





ments are uncommon. 





W. J. Henderson, New York Sun, November 25, 1925 


Harriet Eells is another singer of the Sembrich school. 


This was imme- 


diately apparent in her performances of a group of songs by Schubert, 


Brahms and Strauss. 


These songs had the right ring; their feeling was com- 





municated to the audience; interpretation was based upon an appreciation 





of text as well as melodic line, and the technical basis which facilitated the 





phrasing of a musician. 





Miss Eells was especially successful in the “Weit 


uber das Feld” and the “Liebliche Wangen,” but throughout the group 


she showed a real insight into the music and its school. 


As an encore she 





sang Richard Strauss’ “Zueignung.” . 
were not confined to the songs of Brahms. 


. But Miss Eells’ accomplishments 
In Debussy’s “‘La Chevelure”’ she 


proved that she had not only assimilated the shadowy atmosphere of the 





French composer, but that she could give it expression. 


The “Serenade 





Italienne” of Chausson, with its Latin warmth and piquancy, and the imagina- 





tive quality of Respighi’s song, “Egle,”’ found sympathetic treatment. . 
The voice is lyric rather than dramatic in quality; it is employed with 


sincerity and, already, a fine artistic discrimination. 





A final group was 





happily not of the hackneyed character that such a group often displays. It 


included songs by Bax, Griffes, Gliere, Carpenter and Horsman. 
Miss Eells showed her taste and feeling. 
audience, and added several encores to the program. 


panied with skill and discretion. 


Again 
She was well received by the 


Kurt Schindler accom- 


New York Times, November 25, 1925 


Harriet Eells, a mezzo-soprano from Cleveland, who gave an impression of 
unusual promise in her New York debut last Fall at Aeolian Hall, reappeared 








there yesterday. . 


. The Franco-Italian group seemed notably well sung, 





with good quality of tone, distinct artistry in phrasing, marked interpretative 





ability, able to take cognizance of fine points in shading and expression, with 





clear enunciation. Debussy’s “‘La Chevelure’”’ seemed to merit special men- 
tion, but the other songs in this group by Debussy, Chausson and Respighi, 





were well done. 


The singer also appeared to fare well in the closing numbers 


by Bax, Griffes, Carpenter and Horsman, and was warmly applauded and 


encored. 


F. D. Perkins, New York Herald Tribune, November 25, 1925 


Direction: JEAN WISWELL, 250 West 57th St., New York 
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A reprint of the comment of 
the critics on the art of 
Cobina Wright as shown on 
her Chicago Recital, Novem- 
ber 19th, 1925. 


I made a special effort to be pres- 


ent, if only for a few minutes, at the 
Blackstone Theatre recital by Madame 
Cobina Wright, and after hearing only 





one group my regret was solely that 
I could not remain for the entire pro- 


gram. 


MaGame Wright has two of the 
greatest essentials in present-day con- 
cert equipment, personality and brains 
She has 
charm, feminine appeal, elegance and 


—and these are not all. 


distinction. 


She understands modern music, and 
interprets it with subtle wit and sophis- 


tication. 


Her treatment of the delightful ‘Oh 
la Pitoyable Aventure” from Ravel’s 
brilliant one act opera, “L’Heure 
Espagnole,”’ sparkled and teemed with 


intelligent mockery and diablerie. 


I need scarcely add that Madame 
Wright has voice—not voluminous but 
vastly expressive and that she is an 


“artiste accomplie.” 


The audience gave Madame Wright 
ample assurance that her return at 


any time will be their pleasure. 
HERMAN DEVRIES 
Chicago American 











COBINA WRIGHT SINGS 


Cobina Wright, a soprano possessing 
a charming though reluctant smile and 
a slender voice as clear as crystal at 
its best, made her Chicago debut in 
song recital at the Blackstone Thurs- 
day afternoon, 

The singer’s program, like her cos- 
tume, was chosen with a taste seem- 
ingly descriptive of a _ well-reared 
ae | woman with imagination who 
as een fortunate and determined 
enough to choose to surround herself 
only with the things she likes. It was 
in this spirit she accepted the services 
of her composers and even what de- 
lectable adventure she might find in 
the profession she has chosen, 

EUGENE STINSON 
Chicago Daily Journal 


Chicago witnessed another debut 
yesterday that also had its thrill. 
Cobina Wright, soprano of New York, 
made her first appearance here in the 
Blackstone, where she displayed a 
fresh, dainty yet potent voice and an 
art that disguised its evident scholar- 
liness in its unfailing charm. Two 
songs of Hugo Wolf, one familiar, one 
almost forgotten, proved her mastery 
of the difficult art of the German lied. 
But she is equally at home in Debussy 
and Ravel. She has technic and spirit 
as well as schooling, style, personality. 

GLENN DILLARD GUNN 
Chicago Herald-Examiner 


Cobina Wright, soprano, and hitherto 
unknown on the public stage of this 
community, gave a song recital at the 
Blackstone Theater yesterday after- 
noon. In certain of its aspects it was 
an unusually pleasant event. The 
artist would seem to have been an 
earnest student of modern song, taking 
its artificialities with considerable skill, 
projecting them with a good deal of 


manner, and succeeding in the at- 
tempt. Certain modern French and 
Spanish songs are much in her metier. 


EDWARD MoorRE 
Chicago Tribune 


KNABE PIANO 


EXCLVSIVE MANAGEMENT 
CONCERT GVILB 
wéM IASSNER 
STEINWAY FALL 
NEW YORK, NY 





Newark Announces Notables 
for Spring Festival 


EWARK, N. J., Dec. 12.—The 

twelfth annual Newark Music 
Festival will be held on May 5, 6 
and 7, in the Armory. On May 5, 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano; Mar- 
guerite D’Alvarez, contralto of the 
Chicago Opera, and Albert Spald- 
ing, American violinist, will ap- 
pear. On May 6, Mary Lewis, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and Lawrence Tibbett, baritone 
‘of the same company, and the 
Marmein dancers will be presented. 
On May 7, “Elijah” will be sung 
with Arthur Middleton, baritone; 
Constance Wardle, soprano; Mary 
Potter, contralto; Arthur Kraft, 
tenor, and four other soloists to be 
announced, 


























Nordic and Negro 
Themes Stir Hearers 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 12.—American com- 
posers came into their own at the 
fourth concert by the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, on Dec. 5. Howard Hanson 
was guest conductor and John Powell 
piano soloist in their works. The pro- 
gram, given under Walter Henry Roth- 
well, was as follows: 


WOES OF ‘SANTUZZA’ 
WIN DENVER THRONG 


Double Bill Finely Given 
by Residents under 


Sachs’ Baton 
By J. C. Wilcox 


DENVER, Dec. 12.—The Denver Music 
Week Association offered as a mid-win- 


ter attraction two performances of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” 
in a double bill on Dec. 2 and 3. 

Conforming to the established custom 
of this association the operas were pro- 
duced entirely by resident forces. 
Henry Sachs, who has for several sum- 
mers led the Denver Municipal Band and 
an occasional orchestral concert, was a 
creditable musical director of the operas. 

Almost without exception, members of 
the casts approximated professional per- 
formances. Blanche Da Costa, a new- 
comer here, proved herself a versatile 
and accomplished actress as Nedda. 
Elwin Smith, who has sung in several 
local operatic productions, excelled all 
previous achievements as Canio. Lucile 
Fowler’s Lola was excellent. Edward 
Wolters’ Tonio and Everett Foster’s 
Alfio were well up to the standard. 

Ina Rains sang Santuzza in beautiful 
voice. Frank Dinhaupt’s Silvio was 
notable for excellent singing and a cred- 
itable presentation of the character. 
Mrs. J. A. Donery disclosed a dra- 
matic mezzo-soprano as Mamma. Lucia. 
Ralph Freese sang Beppe’s Serenade 
beautifully, and Bert Dueringer was an 





$7,500,000 Opera House for 
Chicago Urged by Insull 
HICAGO, Dec. 12.—Samuel In- 


sull, president of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, proposed the building 





of a new $7,500,000 opera house 
in a speech made before 500 busi- 
ness men at a luncheon given by 
the Association of Commerce on 
Dec. 9. Mr. Insull emphasized the 
fact that such a plan is at present 
“only a dream,” but various busi- 
ness men who know Mr. Insull’s 
methods of work as head of vari- 
ous public utilities corporations 
here expressed the opinion such a 
statement was really the prelude 
to eventual disclosure of plans al- 
ready under consideration. The 
greatest obstacle to the building of 
such an opera house, in which 
other civic enterprises may have 
headquarters, is said to be the diffi- 
culty of finding a large enough 
tract of land easily accessible from 
all parts of the city. The ware- 
house recently built by the com- 
pany, by means of floating bonds, 
has meant a saving of $80,000 a 
year. The ease with which this 
project was accomplished, and the 
saving effected by it, are under- 
stood to have hastened the for- 
mulation of this larger scheme. 
Chicago citizens have paid $1,000,- 
000 a year for each of three years 
of opera. Mr. Insull disclosed. He 
stated that a safe guarantee 
should be about $500,000 annually, 
although he did not believe all of 
that amount would ever be re- 








“Nordic” Symphony............. Hanson 
(First time at these concerts) 
SIO ME? 2 ko 0 0.6 0.0:0.0.4.6-6% Powell 
First time in Los Angeles) n 7 
‘Till Bulenspiewel”........c0cce- Strauss attractive Turridu. 


Interest naturally centered in Han- 


Otis B. Thayer was the efficient stage 


quired. 








son’s Symphony, which had won approval 
at last summer’s Bowl concerts. It was 
played superbly by the orchestra, under 
the guest-conductor. The Symphony made 
a stronger impression upon a_ second 
hearing and was received with growing 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Powell played with suavity and 
the mellow coloring of his finely orches- 
trated rhapsody, its facile usage of 
Negroid melodies delighted the public 
highly. Mr. Rothwell shared plaudits for 
a brilliant reading of the Strauss work. 

Buoyant singing and good tone quality 
proved particularly enjoyable elements 
at the first concert of the Orpheus 
Chorus, under Hugo Kirchhofer. This 
long-established male chorus again found 
a capacity audience at Philharmonic 
Auditorium. Calmon Luboviski, violinist, 


director. Particularly effective was the 
original stage setting for “Cavalleria,” 
designed by the local Atelier group of 
artists. 





and Marjorie Dodge, soprano, were the 
guest-soloists, Inez Jacobson the accom- 
panist. 

The first Pacific Coast performance of 
“Three Notturnes” by Ernest Bloch was 
a feature of the second concert of the 
Los Angeles Trio. May Macdonald Hope, 
piano; Sylvain Noack, violin, and Ilya 
Bronson, gave readings of much finish 
and convincing regard for style. 

Frances Mae Martin, a former piano 
pupil of Cathryn Cocke and Dr. Alexis 
Kall, recently gave a program of Bee- 
thoven and Chopin with musicianship 
and marked talent. 





Frederick Stock “Listens In” to His Own 
Orchestra 

CHICAGO, Dec. 12.—The Chicago Svm- 

phony played Mozart’s D Major Sym- 

phony and other fine music at its 

“popular” concert of Dec. 10. Frederick 

Stock and Eric DeLamarter alternated 


at the conductor’s stand, as the concert 
was the first the orchestra had broadcast 
by radio, and Mr. Stock absented himself 
to “listen in” from the offices upstairs 
in Orchestra Hall. 





Amund Sjovik has been engaged to 
sing the principal bass-baritone réles in 
the New Orleans French Opera season of 
the San Carlo Opera Company. 
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Season 1925-6 


New York Symphony Orchestra 
Columbia University Choral Soc. 
New York State Chautauqua 
Reading Choral Soc. 

Lowell Masonic Glee Club 

Jersey City Chorus 

Schenectady Choral Society 

New Britain Choral Society 
Richmond, Va. 

Bayonne, N. J. 





WENDELL HART 


Tenor 


“King Oluf”’ 
**Messiah,”’ ete. 


(Bach, Saint Saens, Dvorak) 


**Paradise Lost’’ 
**Messiah’’ 
**Messiah”’ 

“Olivet to Calvary” 
*“Messiah”’ 


Southern Festivals in South, April-May, 1926 


Exclusive Direction 


WALTER ANDERSON Ince., 5 Columbus Circle, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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et Musical America Solve 
i. 


ROM time immemorial it has been recognized 
that a remembrance in the form of care- 
fully selected reading matter is the loftiest 
form of intellectual tribute passing from the 
donor to the recipient. 

O other holiday memento carries with it 

N such a year-long sense of gratitude to the 
recipient as a year’s subscription to MusicaL 
America. Fifty-two times a year the recipi- 
ent will be reminded of your thoughtfulness. 


\ I ‘HIS is what the presentee will receive: 


OMPLETE REPORTS, first hand, well-writ- 
ten, authoritative news of the musical world. 
To collect accurate information, MusIcAL 
America has the largest corps of trained 

| musical writers, located in every part of 
the world, maintained by any musical pub- 
lication. 

TTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS of celebrities 


and all impressive musical events. 


EVIEWS of the new operas produced in the 


leading musical centers. 


RITICISMS of all concerts in the largest 


cities. 
PECIAL ARTICLES by famous musicians and 
authors. 

I NTERVIEWS with the great and coming 
great. 


OLUMNS of wit, satire and sound advice on 
every possible phase of musical activity. 


ND so we might go on interminably. In a 
word, MusicaL America is the ideal Christ- 
mas gift because it performs a service no 
other gift can do; it informs, instructs and 
provides definite methods for musicians, 
teachers, students and music-loving laymen, 
to add to their sum of cultural and mental 
knowledge. To read MusicaL AMERICA every 
week is to secure an artistic background 
obtainable in no other way. 

bee make a Christmas gift of this character is 


to give a remembrance beyond actual price. 


We Send This 3 
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Bdited by MILTON WEIL 


Telephone: 820 Murrey Hii 


THE RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONAL 
Address; *Mwamer” 


MUSICAL NEWSPAPER 501 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 





Dear Mrs. Brown: 

We take pleasure in conveying to 
you the greetings of the season from 
Mr. A. Smith of your city, who has en- 
tered your name upon our records for a 
full year's subscription to MUSICAL 
AMERICA. You will begin to receive 
MUSICAL AMERICA at once. 

With best wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Silver Anniversary 


ETROIT, Dec. 12.—The Or- 

pheus Club celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary on Dec. 8 
with a memorable concert in Or- 
chestra Hall. 
surpassed anything the men have 
done ,before. Charles Frederic 
Morse, leader, always unearths 
some new treasures and on this 
occasion offered three choral 
hymns from the “Rig-Veda” by 
Gustav Holst. The club sang them 
superbly. A miscellaneous group 
contained “The Challenge of 
Rikki-tikki-tavi” by Hatch, Grain- 
ger’s “Tiger-Tiger” and _ other 
numbers. Delphine March sang 
the contralto solo in a Brahms 
Rhapsodie and gave two diversified 





Detroit Orpheus. Club Marks... - 


This performance 





groups. Her voice was pleasing. 
MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 
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CLASSICS VITALIZED 
BY GABRILOWITSCH 


Farbman and Naegele Are 
Soloists With Detroit 
Symphony 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 
DETROIT, Dec. 12.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony, Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting, 
presented the following program, with 


Harry Farbman, violinist, as soloist, in 
Orchestra Hall on Dec. 3 and 4: 





Overture to “Oberon”... . 062 tase Weber 
Witth Bymphony. ... 206s ess Tchaikovsky 
Vp Ee eee Saint-Saéns 


This program was one of the most 
interesting of the season, inasmuch as 
it presented Mr. Farbman, a former 
Detroiter, as soloist, and included the 
Tchaikovsky Fifth, one of the master- 
pieces in Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s gallery. In 
point of artistic achievement, the Sym- 
phony was, of course, the predominant 
feature. To its production, Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch brought the ripe artistry and dis- 
crimination of a mature musician and 
thinker. The orchestra responded to his 
bidding with alacrity and flexibility. 

Technically, Mr. Farbman exhibited 
great prowess, encompassing the most 
difficult passages “with fluency. His 
double stopping and harmonics were 
especially commendable. 

On Sunday afternoon, Dec. 6, the 
Symphony, under Victor Kolar, and with 
Charles Naegele, pianist, as soloist, was 
heard in the following program in Or- 
chestra Hall: 

“ae” = SPOUPROED 8 5 ei cd ee ces Wagner 

Piano Concerto in A Minor........ Grieg 

Adagio from Third Symphony, 

Saint-Saéns 

"ARENGICE” oo ic icc cccic esse 5 BQRGMANN 

(Orchestrated by Saint-Saéns) 

Scherzo, “Queen Mab,” from “Romeo 


Oe PME A 6640 ¥ 5% we bees ees Berlioz 
“Pomp and Circumstance”........ Elgar 


Mr. Naegele won first honors for his 
playing of the Concerto. His tone was 
of an ingratiating quality and made the 
Adagio a movement of real beauty. His 
technic was adequate for the require- 
ments and he proved a well balanced, 
satisfactory soloist. 

The Saint-Saéns Adagio was given a 
masterful reading by Mr. Kolar and was 
admirably played by D’Avignon Morel 
and the orchestra. 


An Adage Reversed by a Stone Who Rolled 


FMM CEO LLL 
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Walter Fritschy, Founder of the Fritschy 
Concerts in Kansas City 


f pure is the story of a rolling stone 
who gathered so much moss that he 
made the name of his business in Kansas 
City, Mo., the Fritschy Concerts, as well 
known as Union Station or Convention 
Hall. He rolled over from Switzerland 
when he was six years old, and he kept 
right on rolling until, in 1903, he rolled 
into Kansas City on the Big Flood. He 
had many avocations, but no real voca- 
tions. At the age of seventeen he was 
playing the mandolin on the Keith- 
Proctor Circuit. That was an avoca- 
tion. He played the piano some and 
the ’cello. These were other avocations. 
But avocations were not enough to stop 
his rolling. 


It Happened This Way 


There must be something in the air 
of Kansas City. It gave Walter Fritschy 
a wife and a business, and he didn’t go 
out there looking for either. This is the 
story of how he got the business: 

“The concert business is the last one 
I planned to go in for, but I wanted to 
hear a good artist. And there was no 
music to speak of in Kansas City in 
1903; perhaps an artist or two a year at 
the various music clubs, but no provision 
at all for music for the people. I made 
$157 on my first attraction in little 
Casino Hall, at $1 a throw. That was 
my first concert, and then I kept right 
on giving concerts in spite of myself— 
for the sake of getting big artists to 
come to Kansas City. 


A Dollar a Throw 


“The first concerts I gave were at $1 
for any seat in the house. Then I 
started a series, five concerts for $5.50. 
Then I found that I couldn’t give the 
variety I wanted to at this rate, so I 
increased the number of concerts and 
gave seven for $7.50. I increased the 
series again, gave nine for $10. In 
1919, when prices had such a jump 
everywhere, I came to giving nine con- 
certs for $12. These are all top prices. 
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“The series is given Tuesday after- 
noons in Shubert Theater, which holds 
1600. For the past year the entire series 
has been sold out to within 100 seats, 
and over seventy per cent of the present 
audience have had season tickets for 
fifteen successive years. 

“In addition to this Tuesday afternoon 
series, we are running now a series of 
five concerts in Convention Hall. This 
year we have already had the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, and for the other four 
concerts have booked Josef Lhevinne, 
Tito Schipa, Lawrence Tibbet and Amel- 
ita Galli-Curci. For season tickets we 
are charging, $3, $4 and $5, and almost 
4000 seats have been sold for the entire 
series. And we’ve done it all with a 
couple of adds in the Kansas City Star.” 


In Terms of Service 


Mr. Fritschy defines his business as 
an activity of service. To have a suc- 
cessful business, the service must be 
good, and it must be brought to the ma- 
jority of the people at the least in- 
convenience to them. 

“You mustn’t think of yourself and 
making money,” he says. “My idea all 
along has been to bring music to the 
people. You can charge high prices 
and bring music to the few, but the 
chance is that you’re not bringing it to 
the people who appreciate it most. 


“We have had no false ideas of philan- 
thropy. We have studied the town, its 
needs and the kind of-music it wanted. 
It wanted variety and the biggest artists, 
and that is what we’ve always given 
them. Our success lies in the fact that 
we got the confidence of the people at 
the beginning, and we have kept it. In 
case of substitution, for instance, the 
subscribers get their money back if they 
want it, but they don’t very often want 
it, because they have confidence in us 
and know we'll supply some one excel- 
lent.” 


A Kansas City Wife 


As for the Kansas City wife, she is 
very hard to dissociate from the busi- 
ness. She attends to all the reservations 
and office details. She knows just where 
everyone’s seats are, she knows that old 
Miss Lizzie Meany is getting deafer and 
deafer and she knows just how many 
rows farther front she’li put her next 
year if she has the vacancy. 

Mr. Fritschy does what he calls the 
“janitor’s chores,” which in this case 
consists of booking the artists, pro- 
moting, printing and all that. He is an 
exuberant person, pleased with Kansas 
City and pleased with the life that has 
given him a bed to sleep on, three meals 
a day, golf, a business that is a service 





Kansas City Concert Bureau Organized 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Dec. 12.—Russel 
D. McNeill, former secretary of the 
Little Symphony, announces organiza- 
tion of the Kansas City Concert Bureau. 
The roster of artists includes the follow- 
ing: Mrs. Howard Austin, contralto; 
Lenore Anthony, reader; Gladys Brit- 
Elizabeth Blish Brook- 


tain, soprano; 

field, contralto; Luigi Bussolari, violin- 
ist; Richard Canterbury, pianist; Dels- 
sohn Conway, ’cellist; Gertrude Con- 


cannon, pianist; Genevieve Rice Cowden, 
soprano; Stanley Deacon, baritone; Mar- 
garet Fowler Forbes, violinist; N. De 
Rubertis, conductor; Mrs. Hunter Gary, 


and a wife to run it with him. E.A 

soprano; Evaline Hartley, contralto; 
Mrs. Raymond Havens, contralto; Mae 
Hess, contralto; Russell Rizer, tenor; 


Alice Street, violinist; George Parrish, 
pianist; Nita Taylor, soprano; John 
Thompson, pianist; Powell Weaver, or- 
ganist; John R. Jones, conductor of the 
Haydn Male Chorus; Lawrence Long, 
viola. Headquarters of the organization 
are at Ivanhoe Temple. 
BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





The New York String Quartet plays 
in Springfield, Ill., on Dec. 14, return- 
ing East for an appearance with the 
— York Chamber Music Society on 

ec. 20. 
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BEATRICE MACK 


SOPRANO 
An Artist of Charm and Distinction 
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TEACHING “APPRECIATION” 

N the January number of the Forum, Laurence 

Adler has an article on music in the universities, 

in which he sets forth the thesis that it should be 

the province of these institutions to offer courses 

that will quicken latent appreciative faculties and 

produce “creative listeners.” He argues that spe- 

cialization in education is leading to neglect of the 
aesthetic values. 

“The actual study of music in colleges,” he writes, 
“as well as the study of fine arts, suffers from being 
excessively conventionalized. wThe subject in many 
cases is arbitrarily divided into ‘too many elements, 
such as music history, appreciation, harmony; and 
these various phases of instruction are dogmati- 
cally offered without any connecting link or ideal 
pattern. The student blindly chooses one or~more 
courses, but to what degree does he: penetrate the 
secret beauty of thé art? 

“There is no reason why schools of music, like 
schools of engineering, should not flourish as in- 
tegral parts of a college or university. But along 
with the opportunity for specialization, compulsory 
or elective courses in all the fields of the arts should 
be offered. These courses should be presented in 
so vital and compelling a fashion as to arouse the 
latent art impulse present in almost every young 
person. The special object should be not merely 
to awaken and vivify an appreciation of beauty in 
terms of emotional generalities, but to develop truly 





discriminating art lovers and critics by a process 
simultaneously synthetic and analytical. 

“Music directors in our colleges must be vivid 
and quickening spirits, guardians and at the same 
time distributors of the sacred fire. They should 
dismiss the idea that they are first of all peda- 
gogues and only incidentally artists. To a large ex- 
tent let them depend upon their own skill and 
artistry in presentation. They must at least possess 
the originality and power of passing on to others 
the overtones of their own imaginations.” 

One agrees with Mr. Adler that the study of 
music does not occupy the place that it should in 
most of our universities and that there is a lack 
of the magnetic type of teachers who can stimulate 
their students to the point of self-development. The 
status of music in the curriculum can be improved, 
and is being improved, as can be ascertained by 
a survey of what has been accomplished in recent 
years. To find teachers who are at the same time 
authoritative, artistic and persuasive is another and 
more difficult problem. 

Mr. Adler assumes in his article that the univer- 
sity is the logical place for the awakening of musi- 
cal appreciation in the mind of the layman. One 
yuestions the validity of that assumption. Inasmuch 
as individuals vary in the movement of their mental 
growth, some developing more slowly than others, 
there will always be some students susceptible 
during collegiate years to the influence of a new 
interest. But as a rule, the trend of the student’s 
mind is fairly well determined before the university 
is reached. 

In our educational system, we do not delay the 
teaching of grammar, prose composition and ap- 
preciation of literature until the student enters a 
college; neither should the study of elementary 
harmony, ear-training, musical history and appre- 
ciation of music be deferred to that period. Un- 
derstanding of the language of music, its struc- 
ture and its peculiar methods of expression, should 
be taught during the early, formative years. 

It is to the recognition of this fact that we owe 
the increasing emphasis that is being placed on the 
teaching of music in the public schools and the 
steady demand that is being made for school credits 
for private music study, 

Appreciation of any art implies familiarity with 
that art and a spiritual sympathy with that par- 
ticular form of creative expression. And it is im- 
portant that the spiritual contact between the mind 
and the art be established as early as possible. 


JAZZ AS FOLK-MUSIC 


ARON COPLAND, the young American com- 

poser, turned lecturer the other day in Roches- 
ter, and talked entertainingly on the subject of 
jazz. According to the press reports from that 
city, he stated that he did not believe that Ameri- 
can composers could create a type of music dis- 
tinctively national without a literature of folk music 
as a background, and that he had found for himself 
a solution. 

“If we haven’t a folk-song foundation, we must 
invent one,” he said. “I began by thinking—what 
is a folk-song after all? And I came to the con- 
clusion that in my case it was the songs I heard 
when I was a child—rather commonplace jazz tunes 
and music of the ‘Old Black Joe’ variety. These, 
then, are my material, and I must accept them for 
what they are. If we have only these elements as 
essentially American, our music must make the 
best of it and do the work so well that something 
worth while will come from the effort.” 

Mr. Copland’s contention that folk-music is the 
music that people commonly know is sound. The 
old-fashioned theory that a folk-song or a folk- 
dance arose in the remote past by some mysterious 
and inexplicable action of the group mind has been 
definitely exploded. Every piece of folk-music was 
composed by some individual, and was later modified 
in transmission from generation to generation. 

Folk-music is being written today. A popular 
song that is known in thousands of homes and be- 
comes a part of current life is a folk-song. It may 
not have the merit to endure beyond one generation, 
but that fact does not alter its folk-quality. Jazz is 
certainly one of our folk-expressions in music. What 
perdurable elements it may contain will be manifest 
in time and will have their part in composition. 

The romantic glamor of grand opera is threatened 
by the current fad of presenting old plays in modern 
garb. Word comes from England that the Birming- 
ham Repertory Theater is planning to give Gounod’s 
“Faust” with Mephistopheles in conventional attire. 














Tenor Sings for Hospital Charges 


Modern methods of treating hospital patients include 
the use of music to rest the mind and give regularity 
to the functions of the heart and lungs. In the accom- 
panying photograph, John Barnes Wells, tenor, is 
shown “broadcasting health” to the patients at ror ie 
Hospital. Dr. Dorothy Bell, of the hospital staff, 
observing a patient’s breathing. The first of a perlea 
of concerts for invalids was given recently by the - 
Cecilia Club, under Victor Harris, at the hospital, 
part of the Christmas seal campaign of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association. 


Bachaus—Although Wilhelm Bachaus is playing 
many works by his fellow pianists, such as Leopold 
Godowsky, Ignaz Friedman and Ernest Hutcheson, he 
is playing comparatively few of his own compositions 
or arrangements. He believes that an interpretative 
artist ought not to be his own exploiter. 


Cahier—Mme. Charles Cahier, American contralto, 
was guest of honor at a luncheon given on board the 
liner Leviathan by the American Line Steamship Com- 
pany: Other social functions for Mme. Cahier sched- 
uled for the current month are a reception at the resi- 
dence of Adolph Lewisohn, following her recital at 
Aeolian Hall, and a dinner-reception given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred S. Rossin. 


Dale—Esther Dale, soprano, recently gave a recital 
in Brantford, Ont. When she called at the New York 
ticket office for her reservation she found that it had 
been sold. There was no other berth on the train and 
no other train which would get her to Brantford in 
time for her engagement. The official to whom she 
complained finally commanded a special car attached 
the train and Miss Dale made the trip in state and 
uxury. 


Os-ke-non-ton—Recently returned from appearances 
in England, the Mohawk baritone, Os-ke-non-ton, whose 
recitals of Indian music, together with his informal dis- 
courses on native song and story, have made him an 
interesting contributor to the concert stage, is sched- 
uled to appear at the Booth Theater, New York, on the 
evening of Dec. 27. The reason this date was chosen 
is because of Os-ke-non-ton’s popularity with young 
people. At that time many boys and girls attending 
schools and colleges are spending the holidays in New 
York. These will be present when the brave sets up 
his wigwam and camp-fire. 


Barrére—The Barrére Ensemble, organized in 1910 
by George Barrére as a continuation of his Society of 
Wind Instruments in France, celebrated its fifteenth 
birthday recently. “The Little Brothers of Mozart,” 
as H. . Krehbiel called the members, are looking for- 
ward to a spring tour of the West, following the close 
of the season with the New York Symphony, of which 
they are all members. They have been solidly booked 
for appearances along the Pacific Coast from Easter 
Monday to Memorial Day. Together with the Little 
Symphony they will give nearly fifty concerts within 
two months. 

Sandby—A creative musician new to America is Her- 
man Sandby, Danish composer and ’cellist, who recently 
arrived in New York to conduct a number of his com- 

ositions in this country. Mr. Sandby will make his 

ew York début on Dec. 29, when he will lead his or- 
chestral work, “Sea Mood,” in a program with Percy 
Grainger at Aeolian Hall. Of Mr. Sandby’s music, Mr. 
Grainger says: “The rich warmth and sunny optimism 
is typically Danish, and his melodies and polyphonic 
harmonies are at once highly original and frankly 
diatonic. It is nature-music of great emotional depth, 
expressive of that blend of melancholy with exultant 
elation that some natures feel in the presence of the 
elements.” 


Dushkin—When Pierné heard Samuel Dushkin, vio- 
linist, play his “Entrance of the Little Fauns,” in 
Paris, recently, he was so delighted that he immediately 
set about writing a set of five violin pieces for Mr. 
Dushkin. The young violinist has recently introduced 
several novelties at his recitals in the principal cities 
of France, England, Germany, Austria and Holland. 
Among these are an arrangement of a “Spanish” Suite 
by Albeniz and a “Slovakian” Dance by Felber, the 
latter having its initial performance by Mr. Dushkin 
in Berlin this month. He sailed for America on the 
Homeric, Dec. 2, and was to open his transcontinental 
tour in appearances with the Chicago Symphony, on 
Dec. 18 and 1 
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Pomt and Counterp ont 
Bs Cantus Firraus, Jr 


Exalting the Muse 
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HAT the laborer is worthy of his hire, all bricklayers and 
plumbers know, and it would not shock the public greatly to 
be asked to pay $16.50 a ticket to see one lay a brick or plumb 
Things are different in the music world. Up to recent 
date, the regular price for a box seat to hear a mere musician 
has been $3.30. However, this grave injustice may be in the 


process of revision upward to bricklayer heights, according to latest reports. 


At Ernest Hutcheson’s recent recital 
in Carnegie Hall, a lower-tier box seat- 
ing six, was quoted at $99, according to 
the artist’s manager. The authenticity 
of this quotation is recorded in the police 
blotter after a young ticket speculator 
had confessed to having stolen the 
tickets and to the naive belief that the 
$16.50 printed on each of the six bits 
of pasteboard was the price for each 
seat. 

OK * * 


Tangled Tongues 


nw. that haunt our waking hours 
And e’en infest our dream 


Are those whose double g’s and r’s 
Do not sound like they seem! 
‘The monikers, Evssei and Gdal 
Samazeuilh and Blockx,— 
We cannot get at all 
And keep our palate straight. 
There’s Nyiregyhazi, piano. 
We frequently misspell —o! 
And Viteszlav from Vienna 
Who plays upon a ’cello. 
Many concertgoers bein’ 
Admirers of Haig Gudenian, 
Though neither Scot nor yet a Mickey, 
No more than is the Pole Roszycki, 
With such woes orthographic 
To make our lot absurder, 
It’s not quite unseraphic 
To contemplate a murder! 

+ * * 


In His Element 


IM: “That violinist would make a 
good woodsman.” 


John: ‘“How’s come?” 

Jim: ‘He saws chord after chord.” 
* * & 
Piety 


LITTLE girl returned home to her 
parents after taking her school mu- 
sical examination. They asked her how 
she had got on. 
“Very well, I think,” she answered. 
“What was the examiner like?” 
“Quite a nice man—and so religious. 
“Religious! How could you tell?” 
“In the middle of one of my pieces he 
put his head in his hands and said, ‘Oh, 
heavens! Oh, heavens!’ very reverently.” 


* * &* 


” 


Seeks Saxophone Song 


OT content with its recent attempts 
to make a piano tuner out of Walter 
Damrosch, New Jersey heaps further 
honor upon him by assuming he is a 
saxophone expert. Via the mails he is 
earnestly requested to teach the mys- 





teries of this king of jazz instruments 
to a fourteen-year-old boy. From Tena- 
fly, N. J., comes the following letter: 

“Mr. Walter Damrosch 
“Dear Sir: 

“IT have just gotten into high school 
and would like to play a saxophone. A 
friend at an orchestra the other night 
told me about you. I would like to take 
lessons from you. Please send all par- 
ticulars, also a catalog. I am fourteen 
years of age. If it is possible, I would 
like to take my lessons on Saturday, as 
I have not much time otherwise. 

“Yours truly, 





* * * 


Diminuendo 


MAN determined to begin in business 

as a touring theatrical manager. He 

knew nothing about the stage, but bought 

a musical comedy, engaged a company 
and started rehearsals. 

At the end of the first performance the 
conductor turned to him and said: “Well, 
what do you think of it?” 

“Tt’s all too loud,” he replied. 

The conductor pointed to the score, 
and told him it was marked forte. 
Whereupon he replied: 

“Forty, is it? Well, make it thirty- 


five. 
* +. e 


Annoying Contretemps 


_ year old Johnny had been to the 
opera, and upon his return his mother 
asked how he liked the play. 

“Oh,” he replied, “it was all right, but 
I didn’t get to see near all of it.” 

“Why, how did that happen?” asked 
his mother. 

“Why,” answered Johnny “the roller 
must have been broke, ’cause the window 
curtain fell down two or three times 
right in the front of the stage.” 

* * oS 


Advanced 


¢¢TJOW are you getting on with your 
study of French songs?” 

“Fine. When I began I couldn’t un- 

derstand anybody. Now nobody can un- 


derstand me.” 
* * * 


Lesser Evil 


s¢T)\OES your wife sing to the baby 
when he cries?” 
“Not now. The people in the next flat 
notified us that they preferred to hear 
the original wailing.” A. T. M. 
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EANNE LAVAL, contralto, was born 

in Baltimore and lived there the early 
years of her life. There she learned 
to play the piano 
and started to 
study voice under 
David Melamet. 
She went to Eu- 
rope to. travel 
and take in the 
music of the Con- 
tinent. Then she 
returned to New 
York for serious 
study, first with 
Oscar Saenger, 
then Herbert 
Witherspoon, 
then Frederick 
Bristol. She was 
engaged as solo- 
ist by the Pres- 
byterian Church 
of Englewood, 
N. J., but interrupted her work there to 
go on an eight weeks’ tour of the Middle 
West with the Minneapolis Symphony, 





Jeanne Laval 


under the leadership of Emil Oberhoffer. 
In 1921, Mme. Laval made her New 
York recital début. Since then she has 
been soloist with many prominent or- 
ganizations. She has sung for the Har- 
vard Club of Boston, for the Harvard 
Musical Association. She has been solo- 
ist for the Harvard Glee Club, has sung 
in the Thompson Course at Williams 
College. Other important appearances 
have been with the Orpheus Club of 
Buffalo, the Orpheus Club of Detroit, the 
Mozart Club of Pittsburgh, the Choral 
Pageant of St. Louis, the Apollo Club 
of Montreal. Festival appearances in- 
clude the Springfield Festival, the 
Worcester Festival, the Saco Valley 
(Maine), the Kalamazoo, the Fort 
Hayes (Kansas) and many others. Her 
more important engagements for this 
season include an appearance Dec. 27 
with the Detroit Symphony, in 
“Messiah,” and an appearance with the 
New York Oratorio Society, Feb. 12, in 
“Elijah.” She is soloist for the West 
Park Presbyterian Church of New York. 
She is married to Royal Dadmun, bari- 
tone, and makes her home in New York. 
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STEINWAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


‘The Instrument of the Immortals” 























Matters 


OPE queries of general interest can be published in this department, Musica 


AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 


of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered. 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 





Works on Carols 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you give me a list of several 
books on carols? Bi Be 

Philadelphia, Dec. 13, 1925. 

“The Story of the Carol,” by Duncan; 
“Ancient English Christmas Carols,” 
Edith Rickert; (This work covers the 
period between 1400 and 1700) “English 
Folk Carols,” by Cecil Sharp. “Christ- 
mas Carols, New and Old,” by Sir John 


Stainer. 
7 4% 


Early German Opera 


Question Box Editor: 

Was any German city prominent in 
the early development of opera as Flor- 
ence was in Italy? G. F. &. 

St. Louis, Dec. 10, 1925. 

Hamburg is generally regarded as the 
most important city in the early develop- 
ment of German opera. Reinhard 
Keiser, who went to that city in 1694 
and wrote about 120 operatic works, was 
one of the earliest German masters to 
excel in this form of musical composi- 
tion, though he is practically forgotten 


now. 
7; 3 3 


Netherland Composers 


Question Box Editor: 

What was the period when the Nether- 
lands formed the important musical 
center? H. B. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 11, 1925. 

Music flourished in the Low Countries 
from about 1400 to 1600, and played an 
immense part in the development of 
polyphonic music. Among the most im- 
portant masters were Willem Dufay, 
1380-1430; Johannes Ockenheim, 1430- 


1513; Josquin de Prés, 1440-1521; 
Adrian Willaert, 1490-1563; and perhaps 
the greatest of all, Orlandus Lassus, 


1520-1595. 
> 2e 


About Theodore Thomas 


Question Box Editor: 
Is it true that Theodore Thomas never 
conducted an orchestra in Europe? 


Fort Bend, Tex., Dec. 8, 1925. — 


Yes. Theodore Thomas came to this 
country when only ten years old. He 
was known first as a violinist and toured 
with various celebrated artiste in this 
capacity, also playing in several orches- 
tras. He organized an orchestra for a 
series of “Symphony Soirées” in New 
York in 1864. 


2722 


“The Martyr of Antioch” 


Question Box Editor: 

Is Sullivan’s “The Martyr of Antioch” 
an opera or an oratorio? Z. Y. X. 

Lincoln, Neb., Dec. 6, 1925. 

It has been produced as an opera, 
though without much success. It is a 
sacred choral work, though scarcely an 
oratorio in the sense that “Messiah” and 
“Elijah” are oratorios. 

7 2? ? 


Verdi Dates 


Question Box Editor: 
What were the names and dates of 
Verdi’s first and last operas? , 
Vicksburg, Miss., Dec. 10, 1925. 
Verdi's first opera was “Oberto, Conte 
di San Bonifacio,’ produced in Milan, 
Nov. 17, 1839. His last was “Falstaff,” 
produced in the same city, Feb. 9, 1893. 
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F. Fodor Chalia 
TH Chala UNIVERSAL AR 
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Have The Honor 


FEODOR Cl 


AND COM 


IN ROSSINI’S MOST BELOVI 
No expense or effort will be 


spared in order to make this pro- 
duction of “The Barber of Seville” & # 
a complete artistic success, in keep- 


ing with the traditional dignity and 
A COMPLETE PRODUCTION IN EVERY DETAIL OF CA 








lavishness of Mr. CHALIAPIN’S 
appearances on the operatic stage. 
His supporting artistic personnel will 


be chosen with meticulous care. | Personally Staged and directed by FEODOR CHALIAPIN -- Sceni 


Konstantin Korovin’s enviable repu- 


tation as a creating artist of inter- 


national fame guarantees the com- COAST TO COAST | : 
plete success of the scenic and cos- 


tuming details, on which he has 





already started work in his Paris 


i BOOKING NOW — WIRE 
Exclusive Management: UNIVERSAL ARTISTS, I 


For the United States, Canada, Mexico and Cuba 
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lor Chaliapin 


ARTISTS, INC, 


.NAGING DIRECTOR, 


tonor Io Present 


JHAL 


OMPANY 


BELOVED MASTERPIECE 


COF SEVILLE” 


. OF CAST, ORCHESTRA, CHORUS AND STAGING 
Scenic Investure and Costumes designed by KONSTANTIN KOROVIN 


T TOUR 1926—1927 
2E YOUR APPLICATION! 

















Why “The Barber of Seville” was 
chosen as the logical opera for this 
tour: 


Ist—lIt is one of the world’s best known 
and most popular operatic master- 
pieces. 

2nd—It provides Mr. Chaliapin with the 
opportunity to display many sides of 
his genius as a singing actor. 

3rd—lIt is the work in which the Amer- 
ican public at large has as yet had but 
little occasion to see him. 


4th—lIt is unusually fitting at this time to 
give widespread presentation of Ros- 
sini's exquisite work, which has mel- 
lowed like fine old wine through the 
many decades since its original pro- 
duction, because the centenary of the 
first American production at the old 
Park Theater in New York is now being 
widely observed. 


5th—Next season it will have been exactly 
twenty years since Mr. Chaliapin first 
appeared in “The Barber of Seville,’ at 
Monte Carlo; one of his finest suc- 
cesses. 





NEW YORK 


S, INC., S. Hurok, Managing Director, ‘New York” 
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Week 1 in Manhattan Brings Recitals of High Interest 
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ROMINA NAAN 


Corinne Rider-Kelsey Returns 
to Concert Platform in New 
York — Gabrilowitsch Wins 
Honors in Sonata Recital 
with Beloussoff—Elena Ger- 
hardt Takes Farewell of 
Manhattan for Two Years— 
Pianists, Singers and Violin- 
ists All Draw Interested 
Audiences 


LTHOUGH the number 
of recitals dropped off 
somewhat last week, the 
average of excellence 
and of interest was no 
whit diminished. Paul 
Roes, a Dutch pianist was heard with 
pleasure in his American début and 
Paderewski drew a record house for 
his first recital for the benefit of the 
American Legion. Thom Denijs, the 
Dutch bass, was heard in Schubert 
songs at a concert of the Elshuco 
Trio which is going through Schu- 
bert’s chamber works, creating the 
impression that song groups between 
instrumental numbers at chamber 
music concerts might be a good rule 
for universal adoption. 








Corinne Rider-Kelsey Returns 


Corinne Rider-Kelsey. soprano, who 
formerly was one of the country’s most 
important concert and recital artists but 
who, for reasons best known to herself, 
has not sung publicly for some four or 
five seasons, returned to the concert 
platform in Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of Dec. 7, with Edward Hart at 
the piano. 


WUOULLUADELLUEUT 


From the first note of her opening 
number, Bononcini’s rather dull “Deh 
piu a Me,” all doubts of Mme. Rider- 
Kelsey’s ability to “come back” were dis- 
spelled. The voice, always one of great 
beauty and sharp focus, instead of los- 
ing during the period of retirement 
seems to have gained both in roundness 
and in variety of color while it has 
lost none of the qualities that made it 
delightful to listen to before. 

Mme. Rider-Kelsey displayed great 
versatility in the manner in which she 
delivered songs of an utterly different 
character. Donaudy’s “Quando ti 
Rivedro” was a beautiful piece of lieder 
singing while Handel’s “Lusinghe piu 
Care” was a model of fioritura singing. 
Three Brahms numbers were well given 
and Paladilhe’s “Lamento Provencale”’ 
was interesting. A well-chosen group in 
English which ended the concert was up 
to the standard of what preceded it. All 
in all, this was a vocal recital which took 
its place among the best five of the 
season. Mr. Hart’s accompaniments 
were fine in every way. ve ns B. 


Paul Roes’ Début 


Holland, somewhat sparsely repre- 
sented in the musical League of Nations 
and its international seat, New York, 
added an able figure to its delegation on 
Monday evening, Dec. 7, in the Town 
Hall when Paul Roes, a Dutch pianist, 
made his first appearance in this coun- 
try. The lights of the hall were dimmed 
for the occasion but Mr. Roes proved an 
artist with sufficient technic, intelligence 
and imagination to have dispensed with 
such atmospheric assistance. 


The program opened with Busoni’s 
transcription of Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in D. Mr. Roes played well but 
did not really warm up to his work until 
the second number, the “Moonlight” 
Sonata, which was given its full 
measure of initial poesy and ultimate 
brilliance. Liszt’s “Années de Pélerin- 
age—Premiére Année, La Suisse” fol- 
lowed. The first year of the composer’s 
travels, probably not heard here since 
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last featured on the programs of Mr. 
Roes’ teacher, the late Ferruccio Busoni, 
is outlined with a contrast of mood and 
scene worthy of Thomas Cook, and the 
pianist was sensitive to each change in 
the Swiss landscape. “Au bord d’une 
source,” was particularly well played, its 
difficult problem of tonal equality in 
both hands finding its solution in a beau- 
tiful unbroken melodic line. With the 
last number, Albeniz’ “Iberia,” the set 
was shifted to Spain where Mr. Roes 
again was an interesting and stimu- 
lating guide and interpreter. aw. © 


Martha Attwood Returns 


Martha Attwood, lyric soprano, who 
has been singing abroad in the interval 
of several seasons since she last ap- 
peared in these parts, gave a song 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Monday eve- 
ning, Dec. 7. In a program consisting 
largely of contemporary music, she had 
the always satisfactory pianistic sup- 
port of Giuseppe Bamboschek. 


VUUUUUAUNSUUAUOUGAAALUNNUAAAAUUSUGUL AAU GGANOU UG AAUAM AAMAS 


a group from the Italian: “L’Assiolo 
Canta” and “Alba di Luna sul Bosco” 
of Francesco Santoliquido, “Stornel- 
latrice” of Respighi, and the “Cloud 
Aria,” a charming bit, from Alfano’s 
“La Leggenda di Sakuntala.” Next 
came four French songs of Jarnach, 
Charpentier, Rhené-Baton, and Leroux, 
followed by German Lieder, and a final 
group in English. The soprano proved 
for the most part equal to the wide 
range of her program. Her voice is 
light and agreeable, well produced in its 
lower register though occasionally less 
so in the upper part of the scale. Her 
stage presence is unusually effective and 
her interpretations colorful and intelli- 
gent. The singer’s diction was not 
always as clear as it might have been, 
but on the whole, Mme. Attwood’s recital 
showed such vocal progress since her 
last appearance that one looks forward 
with interest to her future eatin Oe 





Mme. Attwood began her recital with 


[Continued on page 24] 











FLORA 


NEGRI 


Soprano 


VERDICT OF THE 
_NEW YORK CRITICS 





First Recital 


“Miss Negri has a voice of uncommonly fine quality which 
for all its clearness is shot through with the warmth of human 
sympathy. She brings to this great charm of personality and 
true dramatic ability. Her program included German lieder, 
French lyrics and a Russian group sung in the original. These 
last had the ring of reality to a listener at least, whose only criti- 
cism is the utterances of the Moscow Art Players.”—New York 
W orld. 


“It is a voice of freshness and a particular exquisiteness 
capable of artful lights and shades.”—New York Sun. 


“The natural qualities of her voice were admirable. Richness, 
warmth, a wide range of color and a fine fullness of tone in the 
upper register were some of the characteristics which lent enjoy- 
ment to her offerings.”—-New York Herald. 





“She sang with apparent ease and a voice marked by com- 
mendable clearness and purity of tone, and a distinct capacity for 
high notes.”—New York Tribune. 


“Flora Negri won the favor of her first audience at Aeolian 
Hall by natural beauty of person and voice.”—New York Times. 


Second Recital 


“Miss Negri’s tone has emotional color and she imparts dignity 
to her interpretations. She should take her place among im- 
portant recitalists.”—New York Sun. 


“The vocal line is clear, sweet and warm. There was some- 
thing very appealing in her emotion; her effects were much en- 
hanced by distinct articulation in five languages.”—New York 
Times. 

“She is a gifted soprano who, despite her youth, possesses an 
unusual repertory of operatic arias and songs in many languages.” 
—New York American. 

“Her clear, expressive voice showed dramatic quality and her 
expression was always intelligent.” 





Third Recital 
“She made her composers vivid and kept her audience in- 
terested and applauding to the end.”—New York Times. 
“She has a beautiful, natural voice.”—New York Sun. 


HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


Management: 
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the company this season, in the rdle 
of Barnaba. The remainder of the cast 
included Rosa Ponselle in the name-part, 
Jeanne Gordon as Laura, Merle Alcock 
as La Cieca, and Messrs. Gigli and 
Rothier as Enzo and Alvise respectively, 
with Messrs. Reschiglian, Altglass, An- 
anian and Gabor in the smaller réles. 
In the absence of Tullio Serafin who 
was suffering from the results of a 
motor accident, the opera was conducted 
by Giulio Setti, the chorusmaster of the 
opera house. Mr. Setti gave an excel- 
lent and authoritative reading of the 
score and one would gladly hear more 
of him in this capacity. Mr. Ruffo’s 
singing was excellent as he was in his 
best voice and the réle of the Venetian 
spy is one of his best. Mr. Gigli won 
plaudits after “Cielo e Mar” and Miss 
Ponselle’s “Suicidio” was one of the high 
lights of the afternoon. Miss Gordon 
was a patrician Laura and sang exceed- 
ingly well and Mme. Alcock gave great 
pleasure by her singing of “Voce di 
Donna.” The audience was a capacity 
one. ap a 


Back to the Red Devil 


In bidding adieu to Metropolitan audi- 
ences until March when he will return 
to don the armor of the addled knight 
in Massenet’s “Don Quixote,” Feodor 
Chaliapin restored the red devil to the 
opera house. At the only previous per- 
formance of Gounod’s “Faust” this 
season, José Mardones had dressed 
Méphistophélés in the attire of a gentle- 
man of the day with only a satanic touch 
to the wig, and memories were still fresh 
of the all-grey Lucifer introduced last 
season by Michael Bohnen. Save for a 
skyscraping feather that had an odd 
way of suggesting the American Indian, 
the cavalier who half danced the “Calf 
of Gold” air was in appearance only a 
larger edition of the traditional devil 
of opera and of melodrama. 

There was also much that was routine 
in Chaliapin’s acting of the réle, though 
he again lifted the third-act scene with 
Marguerite (what once was the Church 
Scene, but is now combined with the 
succeeding street episodes) out of the 
traditional by his baleful, macabre treat- 
ment of it. Here, swathed in black, he 
gave an uncomfortable feeling of one 
who had come, not from a fire-bright 
Inferno, but from the clammy earth of 
a freshly opened grave. 

Otherwise, the characterization was 
marked more by grace and pictorial de- 
tail than by the intensity or the master- 
fulness which audiences have come to 
expect of this unusual singing actor. 

In good voice, he gave perhaps the 
best performance of the Gounod réle, 
vocally, that he has placed to his credit 
in New York. 

Edward Johnson was a good looking 
Faust who sang with restraint and taste. 
Mario Basiola, essaying Valentin for the 
first time in these surroundings, used his 
voice smoothly in the first act cavatina, 
and after the duel episode died rather 
more realistically than some of his pre- 
decessors in the réle. Others in the cast 
were familiar interpreters of their parts, 
Frances Alda re-appearing as Mar- 
yuerite, Kathleen Howard contributing 
materially to the comedy as Martha, 
Ellen Dalossy singing Siebel and Louis 
D’Angelo, Wagner. Mr. Hasselmans 
conducted, and although his principals 
and his orchestra were not always thor- 
oughly in agreement as to the pitch, the 
performance had a liberal measure of 
very good singing. O. T. 


Verdi and Shakespeare 


Antonio Scotti was again the veristic 
personification of the bluff and bibulous 
Sir John in the second performance this 
season of “Falstaff” on Dec. 11. The 
gusto of his acting and the vigor of 
his singing did not flag for a moment 
through the long and exacting réle, and 
his experienced artistry was manifest 
as usual in the minutiae of his charac- 
terization. 

Lawrence Tibbett and Ford are al- 
most interchangeable terms, since the 
young American baritone was so demon- 
stratively associated with the part last 
eason. His fine reading of the jealousy 


cene again evoked marked approval on 
his occasion. 

The collaborating cast consisted of 
sucrezia Bori as Mistress Ford, Frances 
Alda as Anne Ford, Marion Telva as 


“Lysistrata” Discloses New Moscow Methods 
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Scene from “Lysistrata” as Presented in New York by Visitors from Famous Russian Art Studio 
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pudently satirical “Lysistrata” of Aristo- 
phanes, whose name is a by-word for 
scathing and pitiless banter. 

That this embellishment is from the 
pen of Reinhold Gliére, a Russian com- 
poser who has to his credit three sym- 
phonies, several symphonic poems and 
an opera, does not save it from being a 
negligible, almost a negative, factor in 
the success of “Lysistrata.” 

A few trumpet calls, some unaccom- 
panied choral phrases, an occasional 
snatch of solo singing, with an off-stage 
piano accompaniment in one instance, a 
momentary rhythmic background for an 
undeveloped wisp of a dance, and a brief 
finale—not over twenty minutes of music 
in all—present the sum total of Gliére’s 
contribution to this synthesis. 


Music Strictly Incidental 


None of it is music for its own sake. 
It is scenic music, property music, musi- 
cal lighting, so to speak. It makes no 
very serious attempt to be classically 
Hellenic, for it employs the part writing 
the Greeks abjured, but it avoids obvious 
Slavisms that might becloud the Attic 
atmosphere achieved in the drama. The 
best praise that can be given it is that 
it never mars the picture. The com- 
poser, if he gives no hint here of an 
afflatus or even a purpose of his own, 
at least betrays taste. 

“Lysistrata” may be “synthetic,” in 
conformity with the aims of the musical 
branch of the Moscow enterprise, but, if 
so, it is synthetic as drama, using pic- 
torial, vocal, instrumental and dance 
elements only incidentally. These are 
scarcely more essential to the fabric of 
the production than various similar em- 
broideries that have been added to 
Shakespearean productions in other 
years. 

Though the head of the Musical Studio 
is said to have regarded “Lysistrata” as 
the ideal libretto, there is nothing ap- 
proaching opera or music drama in this 
representation. It is straight drama. 
For a clarifying exegesis of what the 
Dantchenko goal in the fusing of drama 
and music really is, musical New York- 
ers may have to await the performance 
of “Carmencita and the Soldier,” sched- 
uled for the fourth week, though the 
intervening adaptations of the comic 
operas, “La Perichole” and “La Fille de 
Madame Angot,” may serve the same 
purpose better than can be foreseen. 

Disregarding its negligible music, the 


one lesson which “Lysistrata” would 
seem to hold for the lyric stage is the 
old one of the need and feasibility of 
better acting. Here was a cast of prin- 
cipals, some of whom, at least, are 
trained vocalists capable of singing 
traditional operatic réles, who were yet 
able in speaking parts to deliver their 
lines with the effectiveness of actors of 
the first rank. Thoroughly at ease in 
this orientation, they turned to singing 
phrases or to snatches of dance with no 
visible consciousness of a shifting of the 
medium. Thus the art of the players, 
far more than the work presented, can 
be described as synthetic. 

Dramatically, there was every reason 
to regard the performance as a very 
superior one. Whether, with more tax- 
ing music to project, the voices heard 
would any more than pass muster is 
scarcely to be decided on the basis of 
what “Lysistrata” revealed. At least, 
there was no unpleasant singing, and to 
hunt for sheer beauty of tone would be 
to violate the very first of the principles 
on which the Dantchenko art is declared 
to be founded. 

The principals, Olga Baklanova, Nina 
Durasova, Anna Sablukova, Anna Liset- 
sakaya, Leonid Baratoff, and Pyotr 
Saratovsky represented only a part of 
the roster of those who are utilized for 
important parts. Probably some of the 
better voices of the company are still 
to be disclosed in the works which re- 
quire them. Acknowledging the skill of 
each of those whose names appeared on 
the program Monday night, it must be 
said that various individual members of 
the chorus (used in “Lysistrata” in the 
true Greek sense) seemed artists of no 
less capabilities. They simply had less 
to do, but did their little with equal 
surety and finesse. 

If the Moscow régisseur has found a 
way, not only to make the principals of 
opera as effective dramatically as his 
chief actors, but to train choruses to the 
charactery and cartoonery of “Lysis- 
trata’s” furibund females and senescent 
males, he has accomplished what has 
been the dream of many an impresario. 
But if this can only be done through 
the sacrifice of the music, involving the 
elimination or alteration of whatever 
stands in the way, as is said to have 
been done in the “synethetic” version of 
“Carmen,” that is, of course, a way 
around the problem, rather than one 
direct to the heart of it. 

The single setting used for the Aristo- 
phanes comedy was the most novel detail 


of the production. The Acropolis of 
Athens was suggested by detached 
pillars and flights of steps, gleaming 
white against an expanse of deep and 
luminous blue which was suggestive 
both of height and a wide expanse of 
vision. There were “ahs” and applause 
when this was swung around by the 
participants by means of a revolving 
stage, in full view of the audience, so 
as to show these pillars and steps at 
different angles, as the only changes of 
scene. Not only was the result always 
effective, as a setting, but there was 
the illusion of a new view with each 
whirl of the stage. 


Comedy Robustly Portrayed 


The gusty old comedy of the revolt 
of the women of Greece, who determined 
to end the internecine war between 
Athens and Sparta by denying them- 
selves to their husbands and lovers, was 
broadened beyond its literary implica- 
tions, but not coarsened. All was in the 
spirit of healthy burlesque, and episodes 
which might have carried some small 
measure of offense if less robustly pre- 
sented, had something of the same sun- 
browned health that characterized the 
lusty women who routed in fisticuffs the 
old men of the city, and then forced 
their husbands to make peace with their 
enemies on the pain of total abstention 
from their cherished connubialities. 

“Lysistrata,” as given by these Mus- 
covians, might be called “The Wild 
Women of Athens,” but their wildness 
had in it a sanity and a roseate well 
being, as well as a muscularity, that 
made every rampant spouse among them 
seem worth the having. 

There were curtain calls that con- 
tinued far into the night at the end of 
the final scene, with Mr. Dantchenko 
bowing his thanks from a place among 
his flower-decked principals and his 
smiling choristers, and expressing what 
presumably was his appreciation and 
gratitude, in suavely articulated Rus- 
sian. The speech-making was then 
amplified with the appearance of Feodor 
Chaliapin on the stage. The giant basso 
bestowed a kiss on the cheek of the 
Moscow art régisseur at the beginning 
and ending of remarks which to one 
unacquainted with the language had all 
the hallmarks of being both a welcome 
and a tribute. There were shouts for 
Morris Gest, but he apparently had 
made up his mind that the celebration 
had to end somewhere and he did not 
appear. OscAR THOMPSON. 





Kathleen Howard as 
Mistress Page, Armand Tokatyan as 
Fenton, Angelo Bada as Dr. Caius, 
Giordano Paltrinieri as Bardolph and 
Adamo Didur as Pistol. Giuseppa 
Bamboschek conducted. eS 


A Popular “Butterfly” 


The Saturday night popular perform- 
ance of “Madama Butterfly” brought a 
familiar cast in unfamiliar réles. 


Dame Quickly, 


Thalia Sabanieva made of Cio-Cio-San 
a charming, pathetic little figure. In 
creating the character of the tiny Japa- 
nese she does not have to work to over- 
come the physical handicaps which 
hamper so many of the Butterflies. 
Her voice lacked the mellowness which 
the Puccini music demands, but it had 
a youthful freshness which compensated 
for it. Beniamini Gigli sang Pinkerton 
with an air of bravado and was greeted 


with his usual quota of applause. Giu- 
seppe De Luca was an unaccustomed 
Sharpless, but a satisfying one. Ina 
Bourskaya gave a dignified and yet an 
appealing interpretation to the réle of 
Suzuki; Giordano Paltrineri was Goro; 
William Gustafson the Uncle-Priest; 
Minnie Egener, Kate Pinkerton; Paolo 
Quintina, Yamadori, and Vincenzo Re- 
schiglian, the Imperial Commisary. Mr. 
Bamboschek conducted. H. W. I. 
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Cobina Wright's Recital 


With a background of green pine 
trees on which two lighted candles 
blinked, Cobina Wright, soprano, gave a 
recital of considerable effect in Aeolian 
Hall on Tuesday evening of last week. 
The soprano, gowned in a flowing orange 
costume, demonstrated again the rare 
clarity and interpretative felicity of her 
lyric voice, which were remembered from 
her previous recitals. She had a dis- 
tinguished co-artist at the piano in Kurt 
Schindler, whose excellent work could 
hardly have been bettered. 

Mme. Wright opened her list with the 
heroic Bach air “Patron, das Macht der 





Wind,” MHandel’s “Caro Selve,” and 
Durante’s “Danza, Danza.” She had 
particular success in the lighter and 


more ingratiating numbers on her list, 
such as Wolf’s “Nixe Binsefuss,” which 
was repeated in response to applause. 
The same composer’s “Auf dem griinen 
Balkon” and “Er Ist’s,” Brahms’ “Meine 
Lieder” and Strauss’ “Traum durch die 
Dimmerung” were given with expres- 
siveness and good diction. 

The final groups brought some ex- 
cellent projection of a voice which is 
admirably placed and skillfully modu- 
lated. The aria “Oh, la pitoyable aven- 
ture” from Ravel’s “L’Heure Espagnole” 
and works by Debussy, Poldowski and 
de Falla were pleasing examples of im- 
pressionism. Songs by Wintter Watts 
and Cimara and arrangements’ by 
Schindler, Burleigh and Guion of folk- 
in the last group. 


songs, were heard 

The audience was large and cordial, and 
applause and flowers were liberally 
provided. DD. & SB. 


Jacques Jolas’ Second 


The second recital given in New York 
this season by Jacques Jolas, pianist, 
drew interested auditors to the Town 
Hall on Tuesday evening, Dec. 8. Mr. 
Jolas is a somewhat forthright pianist, 
as was revealed in his former appear- 
ance. He has the merit of a sonorous 
tone and an ability to play legato pas- 
sages with considerable charm and color. 
In the Brahms Sonata in F Minor, his 
best work was done in the Andante 
espressivo, despite a sometimes. ex- 
asperatingly slow tempo. A trace of 
heavy-handedness was apparent in his 
performance of bravura passages, with 
some faulty coédrdination of the left 
hand and lack of balance. The “Ger- 
man” Dances, Op. 33, of Schubert, were 
dashingly played and were a welcome 
and unhackneyed program contribution. 
Other works given were the Mozart 
Rondo in A Minor; a Chaconne by Carl 
Nielsen; a first-time “Poem” by the 
American composer, Dwight Fiske, and 
two “Visions Fugitives” and the Third 
Sonata of Prokofieff. The last-named 
numbers interested by the performer’s 
treatment of their modernistic chords. 
A group of Debussy and Albefiz and 
several encores completed the list, which 
was warmly received. R. M. K. 


Sonya Michell in Début 


Sonya Michell, American pianist 
trained in Europe, made her début here 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 8, in Chickering 
Hall. She displayed good _ technical 
equipment, fingers as agile as telegraph 
keys and as well controlled. Unfor- 
tunately she lacked the power to make 
her big effects dramatically imposing 
and her too obvious efforts in the Liszt 
numbers with which she opened her pro- 
gram were marked by over-pedaling. 
The chef d’oeuvre of the evening was 
Pizzetti’s Sonata for violin and piano, 
with Mayo Wadler playing the violin. 
It is an unoriginal work, written at the 
time of the war, when Pizzetti was 
obviously in a fit of terrible depression. 
Mr. Wadler played his part creditably. 
Most satisfying of the offerings was the 
last group which included Severac’s “Les 
Muletiers le Christ de Llivia,” Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Ballet de Poussins dans leurs 
Coques” and De Falla’s “Premier Danse 
Espagnol” from “La Vida Breve” ar- 
ranged for piano by Samazeuilh. Here 
Miss Michell was thoroughly successful 
in conveying her mood to a friendly 
audience. ae, ae 


Constance McGlinchee, Pianist 


Constance McGlinchee, pianist, heard 
here last season, reappeared on the 
afternoon of Dec. 9, in Aeolian Hall in 
a program that began with César 
Franck’s Prelude, Aria and Finale; 


Mozart’s A Minor Rondo, the “Carnayal” 
of Schumann, pieces by Liszt, Stojowski 
and de Severac, with a group of Chopin 
as a close. : 


Miss McGlinchee’s playing at this re-” 


cital displayed the same qualities which 
were evident last season, a well-intention 
musicianship and intelligent grasp of 
her pieces. There were occasional tech- 
nical shortcomings, some bad pedaling 
and, in the Chopin F Minor Ballade, a 
lack of clarity, both tonal and interpreta- 
tive. Much of the “Carnaval” was well 
played and the different moods of the 
number were cleverly emphasized. The 
fluttering of Liszt’s Etude de Concert 
exhibited excellent scale work. The 
Mozart Rondo was naively simple and 
was nicely contrasted with the preceding 
Franck number. 

While not an afternoon of perfectly 
polished piano playing, it was interest- 
ing on account of its obvious intelligence 
and was much enjoyed by an audience 
that was lavish in its applause. 

J. A. H. 


Frances Hall Pleases 


Refreshing simplicity, good taste, and, 
in general, almost all the qualities that 
combine for good artistry made enjoy- 
able the piano recital given by Frances 
Hall in Aeolian Hall last Wednesday 
evening. Miss Hall played the piano as 
if she really loved doing it, and the 
charm of her performance was materi- 
ally enhanced by her calm and graceful 
demeanor upon the stage. 

But four composers, all rather well- 
known, were represented on her list, 
beginning with the F Minor Variations 
of Haydn. Variations are very easy to 
write and they are usually pretty dull 
to hear, excepting, possibly, the works 
in the form by one Johannes Brahms. 
Miss Hall, however, played the Haydn 
numbers with such devotion and with 
such an excellent idea of what it was 
all about that one came to like them 
quite well. Then on to Schumann, the 
C Major Phantasie, given with all its 
proper dignity and loftiness and in true 
narrative style. Miss Hall did not over- 
sentimentalize Chopin either, nor did 
she allow Brahms to sound stodgy, as 
he is often thought to be when treated 
less sympathetically. Miss Hall is 
decidedly worth hearing, again and 
often. . oe 


Ruth Breton Returns 


Not often does one hear such all- 
around satisfactory violin playing as 
that which Ruth Breton did at her re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
Dec. 10. Miss Breton seems to have all 
the technical and intellectual desiderata 
to begin with and to be possessed as 
well, of an excellent instrument upon 
which to present them. 

The program began with a Sonata in 
C by Corelli (unarranged by anybody) 
which the artist followed with Chaus- 
son’s “Poéme” and two groups of shorter 
numbers by Ranzato, Manen, Sarasate, 
Lili Boulanger, Spalding and Hubay, the 
last, having the interesting appellation, 
“Hullamzo Ballaton.” 

Corelli’s Sonata, an agreeable alter- 
nation of Slow-Fast-Slow-Fast, was 
neatly done and Miss Breton did not at- 
tempt to over-color it. Chausson’s work 
which followed, gave ample opportunity 
for this and the artist made the most of 
it. The Spanish group was well con- 
trasted and the concluding group was 
also of high interest. 

Miss Breton made a more than favor- 
able impression at her début last sea- 
son. Be it said that she has fulfilled her 
promise and her future will undoubtedly 
prove a shining one. J. A. H. 


National Opera Club 


The National Opera Club, Baroness 
Katherine Evans von Klenner, founder 
and president, gave a concert at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on the afternoon of 
Dec. 10. Mrs. Joseph Gutman was 
chairman of the day. 

The program opened with Christmas 
carols sung by an ensemble from the 
choral section of the club under the 
baton of Carl Fiqué. Following this 
Francis Golden sang Micaéla’s aria from 
“Carmen,” and Diana M. Milicua, “Ah, 
fors’ é Lui” from “Traviata,” both ar- 
tists winning much applause for excel- 
lent work. Frances Shotter, pianist, 
was heard in a group by Schumann, 
Chopin and Debussy, playing with good 
teehnic and intelligent understanding. 
Miss Golden re-appeared in a group of 
songs by Terry, Farley and Del Riego, 


MMi 


and Miss Milicua closed the program 
with “Estrellita” by Ponce. Mrs. W. H. 
Backus was accompanist. D. & ©. 


The Rubinstein Club 


The Rubinstein Club, William Rogers 
Chapman, musical director, was heard 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf 
Astoria on the evening of Dec. 10, the 
soloist being James Wolf, bass of the 
Metropolitan. Anne Yago, who was an- 
nounced, was ill and unable to appear. 

The choral section of the Club was 
heard in numbers by Spross, Ray, Good- 
hart, Tchaikovsky, Chaminade and 
others. Mr. Wolfe sang first, an aria 
from “La Juive,” and then, songs by 
Gretchaninoff, Clark and Stephens. ' He 
achieved a great success with the Volga 
Boat Song and as encores sang to his 
own accompaniment, a group of Russian 
songs which he said he had learned from 
his mother when a child. “A Surprise” 
listed on the program proved to be 
Vivien Hart, coloratura soprano of 
Seattle and Los Angeles who is said to 
be singing in a Broadway production at 
present. Miss Hart sang the Waltz 
from “Romeo and Juliet” Handel’s “Care 
Selve” and “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
displaying a well-trained voice of excel- 
lent quality and a well matured style. 
She created something of a sensation 
with her audience. The accompanists 
were I. Seligman for Mr. Wolfe, and 
Alice Shaw and Louis R. Dresser for the 
the club, the latter presiding at the 
organ. D. S. C. 


Marjorie Meyer’s Recital 


Marjorie Meyer, soprano, gave a song 
recital Thursday evening, Dec. 10, in 
Steinway Hall. She was ably assisted 
by Frederic Persson at the piano and 
Prince Sheris Mohiuddin at the ’cello. 
Her light, sympathetic voice is well 
suited to the intimate hall and her pro- 


gram was wisely made up, the greater 
part of it, of German lieder. To these 
she brought a clear, easy German diction 
and a fineness of phrasing born of un- 
derstanding. Especially well done were 
Schumann’s “Der Himmel hat eine 
Trane geweint,’”’ Brahms’ “O_ kihle? 
Wald” and “Der Schmied” and Dvorak’s 
“Als die Alte Mutter.” She was warmly 
received. "es. Fe 


Roderick White, Violinist 


Roderick White, one of America’s 
sterling violinists, was heard for the 
first time this season in the Town Hal 
on the evening of Dec. 11, with the abl 
Harry Kaufman at the piano. 

Mr. White can always be depended 
upon to give an evening of intelligent, 
forthright playing. The present in- 
stance was no exception. Beginning 
with the Brahms F Minor Sonata, Op. 
120, No. 1, Mr. White quickly established 
himself with his audience. The work 
was well played and Mr. Kaufman’: 
coéperation added much to it. D’Am 
brosio’s Concerto which followed is a less 
familiar work. In the first movement, 
Mr. White did some of the best tone 
work of the evening. The technical dis- 
play of the Allegro was cleanly and wel! 
considered. The Bach G Minor Prelud 
and Fugue for violin alone was also cal- 
culated to show the artist’s ability with 
somewhat difficult double stoppings and 
other devices appreciated, probably, only 
by those who handle the bow. The fina! 
group of short pieces by Jongen, Faure. 
Clerbois and Wieniawski was composed 
of varied moods all of which Mr. Whit« 
brought out admirably. Seo. 


Evsei Beloussoff and Gabrilowitsch 


Evsei Beloussoff, ’cellist, and Ossi; 
Gabrilowitsch, pianist, were heard in a 
sonata recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 10. The prégram in- 
cluded three works, Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A, Op: 69; the Brahms Sonata in E 
Minor, Op. 38, and Saint-Saéns’ Sonata 
in C Minor, Op. 32. 





[Continued on page 25] 
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Brilliant Young American Artist 


whose recitals of pianoforte music with interpretative 
remarks have won for her widespread fame 


CHICKERING EXCLUSIVELY 
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Sonata recitals are not easy to listen 
to and it is impossible that they should 
not be lacking in variety. It must be 
said that the superb tone of Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch and the very good one of Mr. 
Beloussoff, did much to remedy this 
quality. A nice contrast was made, too, 
between the Beethoven and the Brahms, 
though the latter seemed a trifle lengthy, 
perhaps on account of the numerous re- 
peats. In this, Mr. Gabrilowitsch, at the 
places allotted to him, solo, did 'all the 
exquisite playing that make his recitals 
things of delight. He did not, however, 
at any time, overstep the bounds of en- 
semble playing. The Saint-Saéns work, 
not the most notable piece in this form, 
was exemplified by what was, perhaps, 
the best team-work of the evening. 

The audience was unusually large and 
followed the program with rapt atten- 
tion, bestowing lavish applause between 
the numbers and at theend. J. A. H 


Frances Nash, Pianist 


Frances Nash, pianist, was welcomed 
by a discriminating audience and re- 
warded with much applause and a multi- 
tude of bouquets at her first recital of 
the season in Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of Dec. 11. Miss Nash opened with 
César Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue which seemed a trifle lengthy. 
The second group included Nos. 1 and 2, 
from Bela-Bartok’s Suite Op. 14, two 
pieces by de Falla and two by Debussy. 
Four Brahms numbers followed and the 
final brace was an arrangement by 
Godowsky of a Bach Aria and the Saint- 
Saéns Toccata. 

Miss Nash’s most satisfactory playing 
was in the Brahms group, two Inter- 
mezzos, a Capriccio and a Rhapsody. 
She seemed a trifle inclined to over- 
emphasize the themes of the works and 
this led occasionally to a somewhat frag- 
mentary effect as a whole, but the tone 
was good and the climaxes well built up. 
The Bela-Bartok pieces had the authen- 
tic cacophonic whip to them. Debussy’s 
“Voiles” and “Minstrels” were both good 
pieces of tone-painting. Bach via Godow- 
sky, and Saint-Saéns were nicely con- 
trasted both in content and manner of 
presentation. J. A. Hi. 


Julia Claussen in Lieder 


Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano, gave 
a recital Friday evening, Dec. 11, in 
Carnegie Hall, in an atmosphere heavy 
with friends and composers. She sang 
with intelligence and understanding a 
program which demanded much of her 
many talents. First came Handel’s “O 
Sleep! Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” and 
Haydn’s “My Mother Bids Me Bind My 
Hair.” Her second group was especially 
satisfying. In it was Vainos’ Song from 
“Arnijot” by Peterson-Berger, for the 
first time in America, a haunting, mys- 
terious thing peculiarly suited to Mme. 
Claussen’s voice. Most eloquent were 
her interpretations of “Jungfren under 
Lind” by the same composer and Erich 
Wolff’s “Alle Dinge haben Sprache.” 
The Brahms lieder, a bit overdrawn 
perhaps, were delivered with genuine 
feeling and lovely tonal quality. For 
her aria she sang “O prétres de Baal” 
from “Le Prophéte” which for the very 
intensity of its deliverance, received pro- 
longed applause. The five songs of the 
last group were all dedicated to her. 
There was a manuscript “In a Cathe- 
dral” by Florabel Blackwell, which had 
its first hearing, with Maurice Gara- 
brant at the organ to give the proper 
ecclesiastical effects. There were two 
other songs by Mrs. Blackwell and 
“Wehmut” and “To Stay at Home Is 
Best” by Nicolai Mednikoff. Mr. Med- 
nikoff proved an able accompanist as 
well as a composer. He had been called 
upon the last minute to replace Giuseppe 
Bamboschek who was compelled to re- 
place Tullio Serafin at the Metropolitan. 
There were many encores, including a 
new song by Florence Parr Gere, who 
took her turn at bowing from her box. 


E. A. 
Richard Hale, 


Baritone 
_ Richard Hale, baritone, whose sing- 
ing, in various capacities is quite 
familiar to New York concert-goers, was 
heard in recital on the afternoon of Dec. 
12, in Aeolian Hall, accompanied by 
Helen Chase. 

Mr. Hale’s program was cleverly 
thosen and if some of it was not of 
great intrinsic interest, a vote of thanks 
is due him for getting away from the 
stereotyped list. The somewhat wander- 
ing Sonnet from “La Vita. Nuova” by 


Wolf-Ferrari, opened the program and 
this was followed by the Farewell of 
Fanuel from Boito’s “Nerone,” the 
group ending with Durante’s “Danza, 
Danza!” The second group was by Hugo 
Wolf with Strauss’ Serenade to close 
with. The third group of Russian songs 
ending with Debussy’s “Mandoline” and 
the final group of songs in English. 

Mr. Hale’s voice is naturally one of 
great beauty and long, almost phenom- 
enally long, range. Unfortunately a 
lack of unification of the scale militates 
against what might be far better. The 
Durante number was the most interest- 
ing of the first group, and Wolf’s “Ver- 
borgenheit” of the second, though the 
audience applauded tumultously, the 
Strauss Serenade in this group and com- 
pelled an extra. An arrangement of 
the Spiritual, “I Got a Home in-a Dat 
Rock” by Harry Burleigh, having its 
first hearing, was well received. Miss 
Chase’s otherwise sterling accompani- 
ments were somewhat marred by an ir- 
repressible tendency to anticipate the 
left hand portion of all the chords. 

He ae > 
Paderewski’s Second Recital 


Paderewski, it has often been said, 
plays best at a benefit concert. But 
what is meant by “plays best”? There 
are no degrees in Mr. Paderewski’s per- 
formance. An afternoon with him al- 
ways has some ordinary moments, some 
less than ordinary moments, and some 
moments more divine than anything in 
the world. There were many of the 
last kind at last Saturday’s Carnegie 
Hall concert, when the beneficiary was 
the American Legion. 

Three times the audience stood up in 
silent tribute, first to the flags of the 
United States, the Legion emblems and 
that of the Polish-American Veterans’ 
Association, borne to the stage by a 
special color guard in uniforms both of 
America and Poland. Again the house 
rose on Paderewski’s entrance alone 
some moments later, while at a pause 
midway in the recital the presentation 
of a laurel wreath to the pianist evoked 
the same demonstration. 

It was a one-composer program, by 
the one piano composer whose quality 
and quantity of produce justifies the 
choice—Chopin. Mr. Paderewski began 
with the Fantasy, and one wished that 
he had chosen to play this great work 
later on, in the clouds, instead of at the 
outset, very much on earth. Then the 
D Flat Prelude. Mr. Paderewski played 
it with apparent intense dislike, and 
who can blame him? 

But—a miracle! Behold the F Sharp 
Nocturne no longer the sickly despondent 
victim of school girls’ sentiment but an 
etherealized and lovely meditation in 
Utopia! 

The F Major Nocturne was somewhat 
less than satisfactory. The fourth Bal- 
lade was one of the most thrilling ex- 
periences of this or any season. It ran 
the gamut of human emotions, from its 
“Once upon a time” to the terrifying 
intensity of the coda. ‘ 

Four different men played the B Flat 
Minor Sonata. The first was an impas- 
sioned, mad poet, the second a brutal 
giant; a cynic gave vent to the Marche— 
and Paderewski played the presto forte 
throughout! 

And so it went; from the sublime to 
the all too human. sut always there 
was a colossal gras, always dignity, 
always, above all, loftiness of conception. 
What matter if Mr. Paderewski pedals 
injudiciously, arpeggiates his chords, 
hits a dozen sour notes? W. S. 


Yale Glee Club 


The Yale Glee Club, Marshall Bar- 
tholomew, conductor, gave its annual 
New York concert in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 12. It was an enjoy- 
able evening, the program combining 
some well done rah-rah features with 
serious music of various kinds, a group 
of Christmas carols and the finale to 
Gilbert & Sullivan’s “Gondoliers.” Solos 
were sung by J. W. Cooper who created 
something of a riot with his “War Song 
of the Texas Rangers” in a group of 
American Songs of 1850, and by B. C. 
Cutler. R. E. Conrad gave a yodel, 
“Matin Bell” that necessitated an encore. 
The antiphonal “While by my Sheep” 
was exceedingly well sung, in the Carol 
group, and “In Dulci Jubilo,” given a 
cappella was a fine piece of work. 

Among the most interesting songs of 
the evening were some collected in the 


North Carolina mountains by Mr. Bar- 
tholomew. Two of these, “Blackbird 
and Crow” and “Grandma _ Grunts” 


earned encores. Throughout the evening 
the singing of the club was excellent 
and Mr. Bartholomew has done wonders 
in avoiding the usual monotony of tone- 
color in male choruses. They sang with 
clean attacks and releases, and followed 


the conductor’s beat impeccably. 
de 2. 


Gradova, Program-Maker 

Gitta Gradova, a young pianist who 
has taught us to expect the unexpected 
from her ever since her auspicious début 
two years ago, again proved an ingrati- 
ating apostle of the novel at her recital 
on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 13, at Aeolian 
Hall. Her program, which wandered ir- 
relevantly but always interestingly from 
classic to modern and back again, began 
with Bach-Busoni’s “Now Comes the 
Gentile’s Saviour” and “In Thee Is Joy,” 
and Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2. 

The second group was a pot-pourri of 
contemporary music: Stravinsky’s 
“Chez Petrouchka,”’ Henry Cowell’s 
“Episode,” Goossens’ “The Tug,” Ruth 
Crawford’s - “Prélude,” Rudhyar’s 
“Stars” from “Moments,” No. 17, and 
Bela Bartok’s ‘Allegro Barbaro.” All 
brief, all sharply drawn, the six pieces 
epitomized the restless, brutal, episodic 
spirit which is art today. The Stravin- 
sky might perhaps be excepted from this 
generalization since “Petrouchka”’ be- 
longs to a period when its composer had 
not yet completely abandoned the gods 
of his fathers. The Cowell bit, it should 
be mentioned, was_ played without 
elbows. The “Allegro Barbaro,” with 
its “Emperor Jones” tom-tomming, was 
an effective close to the group. 

Chopin came next, the Impromptu in 
F Sharp Major, the Mazurka in C Sharp 
Minor and the Etude in C Minor, each 
played with the proper tradition and 
spirit. And lastly there was, of course, 
Scriabin, whose prophet Miss Gradova 
has made herself. In the ‘‘Poéme” 
Op. 52, No. 1; “Enigmi,” and ‘Poéme 
Tragique,” Op. 34, the pianist once more 
proved herself the vivid artist, original 
in interpretation, sure in technic, and 
imaginatively alive, who deservedly 
stands out from the host of young people 
now before the musical public. D: J. 
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Elena Gerhardt 


Only with the turning out of the lights 
was Sunday night’s audience in Aeolian 
Hall persuaded to cease its clamor for 
additional numbers after Elena Ger- 
hardt had concluded the program of 
what was announced as probably her 
last New York recital for two years. 
The audience had received a half dozen 
extras, and three songs of the printed 
list had been sung a second time. 

The program might be described as a 
saturnalia of lieder. There were eight 
Schumann songs, two by Erich Wolff, 
four by Tchaikovsky, three by Hugo 
Wolf and four by Richard Strauss, plus 
additional Schumann, Wolff and Strauss 
songs as encores. Tchaikovsky, like the 
others, was interpreted through German 
texts. 

The entire list was given with the 
eloquence, the mastery of mood, the dis- 
cernment of musical, emotional and 
poetical values which have ever been 
characteristic of Gerhardt recitals. 
There were inequalities of voice that 
were not new, and, as has been noted 
many times in the past, the tone quality 
was much better in quieter, restrained, 
legato singing, than in numbers which 
called for stress, agitation or dramatic 
effect. 

It is difficult to conceive of more beau- 
tiful or expressive singing than that of 


Mme. Gerhardt in Schumann’s “Wer 
Machte dich so Krank” and “Alte 
Laute,” and there are not many artists 


who can approach her in the hauntingly 
lovely “Morgen” of Richard Strauss. 

There were some English songs among 
her extras and in these the treatment of 
the words had much the same excellence 
as the projection of the German texts of 
the lieder. Particularly appealing, in its 
purely vocal excellence, was a “request 
encore,” the never long ‘abjured old Eng- 
lish air, “My Lovely Celia.” 

Carroll Hollister played musical and 
clean-cut accompaniments, and bridged 
over a contretemps neatly when the sing- 
er slipped on the words of one of her 
numbers and began it a second time, 
without so much a pause on the part of 
the pianist. Oe i 
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POETIC FAUN ROMPS 
FOR CINCINNATIANS 


Polk Plays Under Reiner’s 
Baton—Macbeth Heard 


with Chorus 
By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 12.—The following 
program was given by the Cincinnati 
Symphony, under Fritz Reiner, with 
Rudolph Polk, violinist, as soloist, on 
Dec. 4 and 5: 


Overture, “Benvenuto Cellini’. ...Berlioz 
Prelude, “The Afternoon of a Faun” 
Debussy 


Concerto for Violin No. 3...Saint-Saéns 
Symphony No. 2.....cccceces Beethoven 


The audience was, as usual, very en- 
thusiastic and applauded the fine orches- 
tral playing of Debussy’s “Faun.” The 
concerto was played by Mr. Polk in a 
flawless manner, his flageolet tones being 
of rare beauty. The second movement 
was the most appealing in its melodious 
theme of pastoral nature. The Sym- 


phony was very well read and was much 
liked. The Larghetto was entrancingly 
played. 

The Orpheus Club, Prower Symons, 
leader, gave its first concert of the sea- 
son at the Emery on Dec. 3. Florence 
Macbeth, soprano, was a splendid solo- 
ist. She sang the Shadow Song from 
“Dinorah,” achieving thrills and high 
notes with the greatest ease. George 
Roberts, who played her accompani- 
ments, was also represented as com- 
poser. Charles J. Young, accompanist 
for the Club, played excellently, espe- 
cially in the “Bedouin Song” of Foote. 
Hiram De Camp, the new president of 
the Club, made a short address. 

Mrs. Morrey, of Columbus, gave a 
piano recital at the College of Music 
which as well attended. She played the 
“Ride of the Valkyries” of Wagner with 
certainty and fire. Power and flexibility 
are the outstanding features of her 
method. The recital was given for the 
benefit of the MacDowell Colony. 

Will Rogers and the De Reszké singers 





gave a program at the Emery on Dec. 8. 
The vocalists sang works of Elgar, 
Saint-Saéns, and Byrd and some Negro 
spirituals, most of them without accom- 
paniment. 

Harriette Wellen. an advanced pupil, 
of Giacinto Gorno, was the soprano solo- 
ist at the regular monthly program of 
the Elks on Dec. 4. 

Mary Towsley Pfau, of the Cincinnati 
Conservatorv faculty gave a program of 
songs at the first library tea of the 


winter at the Woman’s City Club on Dec. 


& 

The Price Hill Community Orchestra 
gave its initial concert on Dec. 8, in Car- 
son School Auditorium. J. Alfred Schehl 
was conductor. 

“Elijah” was given at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, under J. A. Hoffmann, 
with the following soloists: Ethel Gill 
Fikret, Violet Summer, Mary A. Cheney, 
Harry Nolte and Howard Fuldner. A. 
Sears Pruden played the organ. 





Melius to Be Heard Widely in Concert 
Following Successful Chicago Début 
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(Portrait on front page) 


fives success won by Luella Melius, 
American coloratura soprano, in her 
début with the Chicago Civic Opera in 
“Rigoletto” on Nov. 19, has caused her 
plans for the future to undergo exten- 
sive change. It is announced by S. A. 
Macmillen, of New York, her manager, 
that Mme. Melius will make a number 
of concert appearances in America this 
season, prior to her return this spring 


to the Paris Opéra, where she is under 
contract. She will return to the United 
States next autumn for an extensive 
concert tour, which will include the 
entire season, with the exception of. the 
period required for her operatic engage- 
ments, 

Mme. Melius was announced to sing 
the réle of Rosina in the “Barber of 





VATE 


Seville” for the first time in Chicago on 
Dec. 16. Her return to Paris was post- 
poned by negotiation with the Paris 
Opéra until next spring, in order that 
she may stay in Chicago to sing in such 
operas as the “Barber” and “Lucia,” in 
addition to “Rigoletto” and “Traviata,” 
in which she has already been heard. 

Many requests for recital appearances 
have been received, but before making 
any concert appearance, Mme. Melius 
decided that she would first sing in her 
‘home town,” Appleton, Wis. The re- 
sult of her loyalty to her former towns- 
people was a reported seat sale of $5600, 
considered phenomenal for a community 
of this size. There were, as well, such 
attendant circumstances as the taking 
of motion-pictures and other attentions 
usually showered upon celebrities. The 
concert was scheduled to follow imme- 
diately her Chicago appearance as 
Rosina on Dee. 16. 





Samaroff and Graveure Hailed in 
Memphis 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 12.—Louis 


Graveure and Olga Samaroff appeared in 
joint recital on Dec. 7 in the Auditorium, 
under the auspices of the Beethoven 
Club. The concert was acclaimed as one 
of the finest of the season. Mr. Grave- 
ure’s list included songs by Schubert and 
Brahms, a group of Hungarian, Bohe- 
mian and Russian folksongs and English 
compositions. Mme. Samaroff gave a 
lucid exposition of Beethoven’s Sonata, 


Op. 10, No. 2. Other numbers were by 
Mendelssohn, Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, 
Juon and Liszt. Arpad Sandor was an 
excellent accompanist. 

BABETTE M. BECKER. 





Orchestral Solfége Classes at Curtis 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 12.—The Curtis 
Institute will give five classes in orches- 
tra solfége during the remainder of the 
season, conducted by Marcel Tabuteau, 
first oboe player in the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. 


CHILDREN RESPOND 
TO FOLK-LORE AIRS 


St. Paul Greets Verbrugghen 
Forces and Elshuco 





Players 
By Florence L. C. Briggs 
St. Paut, Dec. 12.—The Young 


People’s Symphony Association gave its 
first concert of the season on a recent 
afternoon in the Municipal Auditorium. 
A program of folk-music and dances 
was presented by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Henri Verbrugghen conducting. 
The audience was very largely made up 
of children from public, parochial and 
private schools, who responded with 
attention, a growing interest and many 
evidences of real enjoyment. These con- 
certs are sponsored and supported in 
part by public-spirited women, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Benjamin Sommers. 

The third concert of the Schubert 
Club was given by the Elshuco Trio in 
the People’s Church Auditorium. An 
audience of 1350 greeted the players 
with enthusiasm. Fine spirit, intellectual 
and technical clarity made the perform- 
ance vital. Brahms’ Trio in B, Op. 8, 
second version, was for some the most 
enjoyable number, although to others 
the modern qualities of Juon’s very 
lovely Litanie were more emotionally 
exciting. Schubert’s B Flat Trio, Op. 
99, played by way of compliment to the 
Schubert Club, completed the program, 
to which were added as encore numbers 
an Adagio and Allegro by Loeillet and 
- iigaaal and Scherzo from an Arensky 

rio. 





Sturkow Ryder Plays in Capitol 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 12.—Theodora 
Sturkow Ryder gave an artistic piano 
recital under the joint auspices of the 
Arthur Jordan and Homer L. Kitt piano 
companies in the Masonic Auditorium 
recently. 

DoroTHY DE MUTH WATSON. 





Winifred Byrd, American pianist, 
postponed her Aeolian Hall recital of 
Dec. 15 until later in the season, owing 
to a slight injury to her wrist. 





New York Times—Nov. 10, 1925. 





own account as Pianist at Town Ha 
further service in rediscovering 
Dohnanyi. 


New York Tribune—Nov. 10, 1925. 


Hall. 





RALPH LEOPOLD’S OVATION 


Pianist rediscovers Dohnanyi, the Composer 


Ralph Leopold, in discovering mummgeted ae A yous on Par 
ast night, performed a 


the pianist-composer, 
Not only was the American player cordially greeted, 
but in the Hungarian’s unhackneyed music he earned an ovation. 


LEOPOLD FLOUTS MODE IN PIANO RECITAL 


Ralph Leopold, a skilful pianist, who has been her 
before, made his first appearance this season last night 
As before, Mr. Leopold’s Playing was vere 

owed expre 


An O 


Ernst 


heard here 
Town 
rious, 
Pability. 





Leopold’s New York Appearance 
vation 





New York American—Nov. 10, 1925. 


Leopold’s polished style and precise technic were appreciated b 
-sized and fashionable audience. ” ' 


a go 


able were the youn 


New York Times, Nov. 10, 1925. 


New York Evening Journal—Nov. 10, 1925. 


Leopold has an unmistakable gift for the art and showed that 
he has both refined and enlarged the potentialities of-his playing. 


Newark Evening News—Oct. 24, 1925. 

In engaging Leopold much pleasure was provided as so enjoy- 
encores to the number of five. 
telligence in the treatment of musical ideas in the different com- 
positions and the clarity and feeling with which he conveyed them 


to his hearers resulted in performances as enlightenin 
were persuasive in tonal appeal and general artistic qualities. 


Montclair Times—Oct. 28, 1925. 


Leopold opened the season last Friday night with a recital of 


artist’s ministrations that the audience urged 





His technical expertness and in- 


as they | 





last evening. 





confident and fluent in technique, and shc 
Mr. Leopold is no slavish follower of recital fashions. 


New York Telegram 


| throughout the evening. 
showed gain in the poetic side of his art. 


Nov. 10, 1925. 
LEOPOLD PLAYS 


Tt is always a pleasure to listen to the wholesome and intelligent 
playing of Ralph Leopold, even when the pianist’s program is as 
innocent of striking features as the one he offered in 


own Hall 
Leopold was in good form and played with greater 


technical security and more appreciable breadth and sweep than 
he invariably has in the past. 


Chopin’s Mazurka was delivered 


with genuine poetic subtlely. In all—the program greatly pleased 
the audience. 
New York Sun—Nov. 10, 1925. 

Leopold has technic, rhythm and musical intelligence. These 
qualities were again noted in his playing last night when he won 
from the first the interest of his audience and held it firmly 


In the Dohnanyi music as elsewhere he 





AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 








BALDWIN PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 








Photo by Edwin F, Townsend 


Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson 


such exquisite artistry that it is earnestly hoped that his appear- 


ance in Montclair was only the first of many. In all of the num- 
bers it is by no means too much to say that Leopold displayed 
not only the technical equipment of a front rank artist but that 
much rarer quality, a spirit of true poetry for the lack of which 
no amount of technical facility can compensate. In the presenta- 
tion of lyric phrases, it is the slight emphasis and lingering on 
certain important tones and the more delicate passing over the 
unimportant ones which make the phrases so unusually expres- 
sive. It is Mr. Leopold’s rare poetic gifts which eantele him to 
convey to his listeners the various moods and emotions which his 
exacting program required. Leopold possesses moreover an un- 
usually beautiful tone, which remains equally beautiful from the 
most delicate pianissimo to the utmost forte. 


The Pelham Sun, Pelham, N. Y.—Oct. 16, 1925. 


Before a highly appreciative audience Leopold, eminent Ameri- 
can pianist, gave a brilliant recital at the Manor Club on Tuesday 
evening. | most enthusiastic reception was tendered the artist 
who again displayed the admirable technic and musical sincerity 
which have won for him many laurels here and abroad. Each 
number was presented with understanding and expressiveness and 
he was forced by his insistent audience to give many encores. 





4832 DORCHESTER AVE., CHICAGO 
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~ When Tchaikovsky Beat Time for Aus der Ohe 


iy. {LOMNIUASSGSNUEUUOOAUUUAUOAAS GUANA kk 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 


Ta present interest in the welfare of 
Adele Aus der Ohe, and the proposed 
concert for her benefit, must awaken 
many memories of this charming pianist- 
composer in the minds of those who have 
heard her play, or have known her per- 


sonally. 
I possess a remarkable collection of 


concert programs, the fruitage of many 
years’ enjoyable study. Looking through 
them I find that Mme. Aus der Ohe 
visited America at least three times, in 
1888, 1891 and 1899. My own recollec- 
tions of her playing in New York are 
most vivid regarding the occasion when 
she was soloist at a concert for the 
dedication of Carnegie Music Hall, in 
May, 1891. Tchaikovsky came to this 
country at the time, to conduct some of 
his own works. 


Famous Composer Conducts 


The programs of those six dedicatory 
concerts lie before me now. Four were 
given on the evenings of May 5, 6, 8, and 
9, and there were afternoon concerts on 
Thursday and Saturday, May 7 and 9. 
At the last-named, the program began 
with Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
Walter Damrosch conducting, followed 
by songs by Damrosch and Tchaikovsky, 
sung by Mrs. Carl Alves. Then all eyes 
turned expectantly to see the great com- 
poser, Tchaikovsky, enter and make his 
way to the conductor’s stand, where he 
waited for the pianist to take her place 
at the instrument. 

The composer seemed slight and not 
tall, with blond hair turning to grey 
and quick, nervous movements. The 
pianist on the other hand, appeared very 
tall and somewhat angular; she sat high 
at the keyboard, which evidently caused 
her to elevate her wrists. But after 
she began to play all exterior things 
were forgotten. For she was entirely 
concerned with the message of the music, 
and gave it out with wonderful clearness 
and effect. What sweep and power she 
had, what force and élan! Her long 
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fingers gripped those great chords and 
threw them out to the audience in a 
way that was thrilling. It was a 
memorable performance for both com- 
poser and pianist, and it was no wonder 
that the audience was lifted to the 
heights of enthusiasm. And there had 
been well known names on all those six 
programs, among them Italio Campanini, 
Emil Fischer, Dippel, Theodore Reich- 
mann, Antonia Mielka, Marie Ritter- 
Goetze—to mention a few. 


Writes Charming Music 


And what about this young pianist of 
the knightly name, who played on this 
auspicious occasion? She was born in 
Germany, became a pupil of Kullak at 
the age of seven, made her début with 
orchestra in Berlin at ten, and when 
twelve years old went to Liszt, remain- 
ing with him for seven years. That was 
certainly an unusual preparation for a 
musical career. She made good as a 
pianist and beyond that has produced 
some very interesting work for the 
piano, notably two Suites and some 
single pieces, especially a charming Con- 
cert Etude, which pianists ought to love 
and play oftener than they do; also 
some songs. 

In 1913 I was spending part of August 
in Berlin, and one day Fraulein Aus der 
Ohe asked me to come and see her. She 
was lovely, and we had a delightful 
hour together. She was living in the 
newer western part of the city, in the 
Pariser Strasse and had a_ pleasant 
apartment consisting of two very large 
rooms, with possibly a smaller room or 
two. There were two grand pianos, the 
one in the salon, or music room, was a 
Steinway, which she thought much of. 
The visitor was at once struck with sight 
of various beautiful paintings which 
adorned the walls of both rooms. Some 
of these were life size, and all, as I 
remember, illustrated religious subjects: 
“After the Crucifixion,” “Mary at the 
Sepulcher,” “Christ Blessing Little Chil- 
dren,” were some of the titles. They 
were all the work of Herr Aus der Ohe, 
the pianist’s brother, who had passed 
away at the height of his career. 














Adele Aus der Ohe 


When Adele Aus der Ohe played in 
America, she wore her brown hair 
drawn back and bound with a fillet of 
ribbon. I noticed that, in Berlin, it was 
softly drawn down over her ears, in 
Madonna fashion, which was very be- 
coming. 

Study Away from Piano 


We talked of many musical topics. 
She said she had little time for teach- 
ing, as she devoted herself to playing 
in concert, composing and her own per- 
sonal studies. As to how much time 
must be given to practice and study, she 
thought four or at most five hours were 
quite sufficient, if used with absolute 
concentration. She remarked in this 
connection that one could do much study 
away from the instrument, by reading 
over the notes, considering the construc- 
tion, analyzing form and content men- 
tally, and asked if this kind of study 
was understood in America. 

“Always listen to your own playing— 
to every note you make on the piano; 


I consider this of the very first import- 
ance,” she said. 


° Axioms of Liszt 


Having been with Liszt for so many 
years, the pianist spoke affectionately 
of her master and his wonderful teach- 
ing. Among other things she related 
that he always tried to take the pupil 
at his present point of development and 
carry him forward from there. He did 
not like to change a hand position to 
which the player had grown accustomed 
for one which seemed unnatural to the 
pianist and which he would have to work 
a long time to acquire. He felt one’s 
time could be spent to greater advantage. 

Fraulein Aus der Ohe had much to 
tell about what she termed a “woman’s 
lyceum,” which had branches in various 
German cities. This organization inter- 
ested itself in woman’s activities of 
every description. The pianist herself 
had founded the department of music, 
which was flourishing, and had recently 
had an exhibition of woman’s work in 
music. Women composers from all over 
the country had sent examples of their 
work. 

Aus der Ohe has not visited America, 
if I remember rightly, since the last date 
mentioned at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle. As she said to me in Berlin: 

“I left your country the last time 
under very sad circumstances, as my 
sister, who had always aecompanied me, 
had just passed away after a long ill- 
ness. Indeed my mother, brother and 
sister have been taken away, since I was 
last in America, and now I am quite 
alone. But,” she added with a faint 
smile, “I still have my art.” 

Let us in America, who are ever ready 
to succor worthy artists, do what we 
can to help brighten the life of this 
gifted musician, who just now stands 
in need of sympathy and aid. 





Stell Andersen Heard in Albany 


ALBANY, Dec, 12.—Stell Andersen gave 
a piano recital Nov. 18 at the College 
of St. Rose. She played vigorously and 
with splendid technic a program that 


included a Bach-Busoni Prelude and 
Fugue, Beethoven’s E Flat Sonata, 
works by Chopin, Liszt, Moskowski, 
Rachmaninoff, and Schulz-Elver. 




















SUZANNE KENYON 


Wins high praise of critics on 
her New York Recital at Town 
Hall, December 2, 1925. 


MISS KENYON, SOPRANO, A 
PLEASING SINGER 


“Miss Kenyon is a pleasing singer. . . . 
She sang the Italian airs with much fluency 
and grace and with considerable taste in mood 
portrayed. Her voice is of lyric quality, light 
in volume, but of good carrying power and 
well produced in that dangerous region for 
most singers. the upper register.” 


New York Sun, December 3. 1925. 


SUZANNE KENYON’S TOWN HALL 
RECITAL 


“Quaint old Italian songs of the sea and folk 
songs from Dalmatia and other Italian prov- 
inces were charming features of Suzanne Ken- 
yon’s program presented last evening at Town 
Hall. Miss Kenyon is a young soprano who 
made a promising debut here last spring and 
fulfilled that promise last night.” 


New York American, December 3, 1925. 


“Mme. Kenyon brought to Town Hall for 
the occasion in question a generous program 
built along familiar lines. Mme. Kenyon un- 
dertook the task of singing it equipped with a 
good natural voice and a considerable sense of 
style.” 

New York Telegram, December 3, 1925. 


Soprano 














SUZANNE KENYON’S RECITAL 


Singer’s Program at Town Hall Proves 
Highly Entertaining 

“Suzanne Kenyon gave much pleasure at her 
recital at Town Hall last evening. Her voice 
was clear and tuneful and possessed a tone 
quality which carried it to the furthest corner 
of the hall. A frank and wholesome person- 
ality was also in her favor. While her articu- 
lation was not always of the clearest, the in- 
terpretation was so spirited and natural that 
the audience’s verdict was strongly for her. 
In the opening Italian group, two compositions 
by Geni Sadero, which were very melodious, 
received the most applause. In the German 
group, Miss Kenyon’s more cheerful numbers 
were preferred. All the French songs drew a 
warm response. The singer was recalled after 
every group and gave several encores.” 


New York Times, December 3, 1925. 


“At Town Hall, Suzanne Kenyon. soprano, 
began her program with early Italian numbers 
by Orlandini and Pergolesi, followed by 
Respighi’s ‘Nebbie’ and two of Geni Sadero’s 
settings of folk songs, with German, French 
and Anglo-American groups following. She 
sang with much animation and a voice of 


moderate volume at the start, considerably 
more later. The quality of tone suggesting 
capability for expression, especially in the last 
group, which showed marked improvement 


over the first.” 
New York Herald Tribune, December 3, 1925. 


Management HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
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Musicians of N. ; € Kagerly Await Annual Tests 


nun cM 





AGAIN ‘this | year 

siclans of the five boroughs in 
Greater New York will have an oppor- 
tunity, awaited with enthusiasm, of ap- 
pearing before contest committees to 
show their skill on their chosen instru- 
ments or in song. The vast project of 
organizing sub-committees of judges in 
some forty-eight districts of the city has 
progressed rapidly under the auspices of 
the New York Music Week Association, 
directed by Isabel Lowden. The final 
contests next spring will, as usual, be 
conducted publicly as a part of the Na- 
tional Music Week celebration. 

The Association, through Miss Low- 
den, presents herewith the second in- 
stallment of its test pieces for the con- 
tests of the coming season, which will 
open in the last week of February. The 
first installment, which appeared in the 
Nov. 14 issue of MusicaAL AMERICA, in- 
cluded the test pieces for piano and 
strings, with the exception of the ’cello, 
which are added to the present list. 

Programs for public and parochial 
schools, are being prepared under the 
direction of their respective special com- 
mittees, as will also the program for 
brass bands. 

In general, the rules of last season 
apply for the coming season. 

Copies of all test pieces are now avail- 
able at the office of the New York Music 
Week Association, 299 Madison Avenue, 
it is announced, and registrations will 
be received at any time. 


DIVISION I. CHORAL SOCIETIES 


Class A. Mixed voices. Section 1. Large 
Organizations (not more than 150 voices). 
A. “Night,” (Ditson No. 4886) Rheinberger 
B. “Bugle Song,” (Ditson No. 4079) Parker. 
Entrance fee, $5. 


Class B. Men's voices... Section 1 (Forty 
voices or more.) A. “Hymn before Action,” 
Walford Davies. B. “Lotus Flower,” Arens. 


fee, $5. 

(Thirty to forty voices.) A. 
(four-part) Burleigh. B. 
Busch. Entrance fee, $5 


Entrance 
Section 2. 
“Deep River,” 
“Song of a Star,’’ 


Section 3. (Less than thirty voices.) A. 
“Lo, How a_ Rose,” Praetorius. B. “The 
Shadow March,” (four parts) Prothero. En- 
trance fee, $5. 

Class C. Women's voices. Section 1. 


(Thirty to forty voices S. S. A.) A. “Gather 
ye Rosebuds,” Andrews. B. “My Love Dweilt 
in a Northern Land,” Elgar. Entrance 
fee $5. 

Section 2. (Less than thirty voices S. A.) 
A. “Nature’s Slumber Song,” César Franck 
B. “It was a Lover and His Lass,’’ Thomas 
Morley. Entrance fee, $5. 


Business choruses. 
or more.) Section 1. Mixed 
“Daybreak,” Faning B. “Come 
Love,” Foster. (Arr. Clifford 
trance fee, $5. 


Class D (Forty voices 
voices. A. 
Where My 

Page.) En- 


Men’s voices. 
“English Sailor 

“Smuggler’s 
Entrance fee, $5. 


Section 2. 
more.) A. 
Harris. B 
Edmonds. 


(Forty or 
Song,” Victor 
Song,” Paul 


Section 3 Women’s 
more.) A. “Pretty Polly 


voices 
( yliver,”’ 


(Forty or 
Old English. 


(Arr. by Harris.) B. “I’m so Glad Trouble 
7. Last Always,” Dett. Entrance fee, 
5. 


Class E. Children’s choruses. Section 1. 


Dramatized action songs for boys, girls or 
mixed; with or without costume. Age ten 


years or under. Time limit, six minutes. 
Entrance fee, $3. 

Section 2. Unison song. For girls, boys 
or mixed. Age seven to ten. Not less than 


forty, nor more than 100 voices. Time limit 
for both songs, six minutes. A. “The Pedlar’s 
Caravan,” Alfred Silver. B. A Unison song 
to be chosen by the entry. Entrance fee, $5. 





Class F. Young people’s choruses. Section 
1. Two-part song. Girls, boys or mixed. 
Age ten to twelve years. Not less than forty 
nor more than 100 voices. Time limit for 
both songs ten minutes. A. “Boats of Mine,” 
Ann Stratton Miller. B. “A two ~~ song 
to be chosen by the entry. Entrance fee, $5. 

Section 2. Three-part song. Girls or 
mixed. Age thirteen to seventeen years. 
Not less than forty voices nor more than 100. 
Time limit for both songs, ten minutes. A. 
“A Prince Came A-Wooing,”’ Merikanto. B. 
A three or four part song to be chosen by 
the entry. (If mixed chorus, boys sing 
fourth part. Entrance fee, $5. 


Section 3. Two-part song. Boys, age 


twelve to fourteen and a half years. Not 
less than forty nor more than 100 voices. 
Time limit for both songs, ten minutes. A. 
“Viking’s Song,’’ Coleridge-Taylor. B,. Two- 
part song to be chosen by the entry. En- 
trance fee, $5, 
DIVISION II. CHURCH CHOIRS 
Class A. Mixed voices. Section 1. (Over 


voices, not more then sixty.) A. “If 
(Unaccompanied) Tallis. B. 
Went,” Prothero. 


forty 
Ye Love Me,” 
“Into the Woods My Master 
Entrance fee, $5. 


Section 2. Intermediate choirs. (Over 
thirty voices, not more than forty. > 2 i. 
Will Lay Me Down,” Noble. B. “Evening,” 


(Unaccompanied) Sullivan. Entrance fee $5 


Section 3. Small choirs. (Over twenty 
voices, not more than thirty.) <A. “The Lord 
Is My Shepard,’ Macfarren B. “Gladsome 
Light,”” Buck. Entrance fee, $5 

Class B Boys and men Section 1 
Large choirs. (Over forty voices, not more 
than sixty.) A. “How Lovely Is Thy Dwell- 


Lord Increase 
Gibbons Iien- 


ing Place,”” Brahms B. “Oh 
My Faith,” (Unaccompanied) 
trance fee, $5, 


the sebiiole mu- 


. . = Se ar . -- 

Bestion Bi: " febeoiaiilate chore. or 
thirty voices, not more than forty.) 
“Blessed are the Men,” (“Elijah’’) lieake- 


“Cherubim Hymn.” Song No. 7. 
Bortinansky. (Arr. by N. 
Entrance fee, $5. 

choirs. (Over 
thirty.) A. “Happy 


sohn. B. 
( Unaccompanied ) 
Lindsay Norden.) 

Section 3. Small 
voices, not more than 
and Blest are They,” (St. Paul) Mendels- 
sohn. B. “Go Not Far,” (Unaccompanied) 
Zingarelli. Entrance fee, $5. 


twenty 


inate ay 
“Elijah” 
aon 


Class C 
Section 1. 
Vendelssohn. B. 
Sedgwick Collins. 


Girl’s junior or rl 
“Lift up Thine Eyes, 

“Sleepy ‘Times,’ . 
Entrance fee, $5. 


DIVISION III. SU 
RU 


NDAY SCHOOL 
CHORUS 


ES 
Same program as last season. See Syl- 
labus, 1924-25. 


DIVISION IV. RACIAL CHORUSES AND 
SOLOISTS 
Same last season. See Syl- 


program as 
labus, 1924-25. 





DIVISION V. VOCAL SOLOS 

All these must be sung in the original key, 
as indicated. 

Class A. Soprano. Section 1. 
or lyric. Contestant must sing one 
from List A, and one from List B. 

List A. “Non so piu cosa son” (‘“Figaro’’), 
Mozart. .“Connais tu le pays” (‘‘Mignon’’), 


Coloratura 
song 


Thomas. Jewel Song (“Faust”), Gounod. 
“Come unto Him” (‘Messiah’’), Handel. “My 
Heart Ever Faithful’ (‘Pfingst’’ Cantata), 
Bach. “Oh Had I Jubal’s Lyre” (“Joshua’’), 
Handel. ‘“‘Haiden Roslein,’’ Schubert. “Nymphs 
and Shepherds,” Purcell. “Volksliedchen,” 
Schumann. 

List B. “Windflowers,” Josten. ‘At the 
Well,” Hageman. “Bird of the Wilderness,” 


Entrance fee, $2. 


Horsman. 





dramatic 
one song 


Mezzo-soprano or 
must sing 
from List B. 
(Cavalleria Rus- 
(“Hérodi- 
(“Jeanne 


Section 2 
soprano. Contestant 
from List A, and one 

List A. ‘Voi lo sapete”’ 
ticana”’), Mascagni. “Il est doux” 
ade’), Massenet. ‘Adieu foréts” 
d’Are’’), Tchaikovsky. ‘Eye hath not seen” 
(“The Holy City’), Gaul. “Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets” (‘“St. Paul’), 
Mendelssohn. ‘Das _Meer hat seine Perlen,” 
Franz. “Unge duld,’’ Se hubert. “T attempt 
from love’s sickness to fly,’ Purcell. 

List B. “The Blue Bell,” MacDowell. 
not go, my love,” Hageman. “The 
Mable Wood Hill. Entrance fee, $2. 


“Do 
Gull,” 


Class B. Contralto (age eighteen to thirty). 
Contestant must sing one song from List A, 
and one from List B. 

List A “Che faro” 
“Verdi (“Alcina”), 
ceppi” Handel. 


(‘Orfeo’), Gluck. 
Handel. “Si tra i 


prati” 
“He shall feed 


(‘‘Berenice’’), 


his flock” (‘‘Messiah”), Handel. “O rest in 
the Lord” (“Elijah’’), Mendelssohn. “But 
the Lord is mindful” (‘“St. Paul”), Mendels- 


liebe 
Scnu- 


Brahms. “Ich 
Lotosblume,” 


Ode,” 
“Die 


Sappische 
Beethoven. 


sohn. 
dich,” 
mann. 
List 
River,” 
penter. 


B. “Cry of Rachael,” Salter. “Deep 
Burleigh. ‘To one unknown,” Car- 
Entrance fee, $2. 





must sing 
and one from List B. 
(“Martha”), Flotow. 
Handel. “La 
“Comfort 


Class C. Tenor. Contestant 
one song from List A, 

La, do “EE appari’ 
“Total Eclipse” (“Samson’’), 
fle ‘ur ie tu” (“Carmen’’), Bizet. 
ye Pee 2 Handel. “If with all your 
feast” “Blijah’’), Mendelssohn. ‘My soul 
is athirat for God” (“Holy City’), Gaul. 
“Who is Sylvia?’ Schubert. “Minnelied,” 
Brahms. “Caro mio ben,’’ Giordani. 


List B. “Oh, let night speak to me,’’. Chad- 
wick. ‘Would thy faith were mine,’’ Brock- 
way. “A moonlight song,” Cadman. En- 
trance fee, 2 

Class D. Baritone. Contestant must sing 


one song from List A, and one from List B. 


List A. Tore ae Song (“Carmen’’), Bizet. 
“Vision fugitive’’ “Hérodiade”’), Massenet. 
“O du mein heoaar Abendstern” (“Tann- 
hiuser”’), Wagner. “But who may abide” 
(‘‘Messiah’’), Handel. “It is enough” (‘‘Eli- 
jah’), Mendelssohn. “For behold, darkness 
shall cover the earth” (‘‘Messiah’’), Handel. 


“Aus meinen 
“Standchen,” 


Schumann. 
Franz. 


“Ich grolle nicht,” 
grossen Schmerzen,”’ 
Schubert. 

List B. 
“Dearest,” 
life’s delight,” 


“Thy beaming eyes,’ MacDowell. 
Homer. “Come, oh, come, my 
Parker. Entrance fee, $2. 


Class E. Bass. Contestant must sing one 
song from List A, and one from List B. 

List A. “Sonore che riposate” (‘Robert 
the Devil’), Meyerbeer. ‘‘To scenes of peace 
retiring’ (“Magic Flute’’), Mozart. “O Isis 
and Osiris” (“Magic Flute’), Mozart. ‘‘The 
people that walked in darkness” (‘‘Messiah’’), 
Handel. “Der Wanderer,” Schubert. ‘Au- 
fenthalt,” Schubert. “Nature's adoration,” 
Beethoven. 


‘List B. “I am thy harp,” Woodman. “A 
memory,” Ganz. “Bedouin love song, ” Haw- 
ley. Entrance fee, $2. 

Class F. Junior. Section 1. Girls (age 
thirteen to seventeen). Contestant must sing 
one song from List A, and one from List B. 

List A. ‘An den Sonnenchein,’ ’ Schumann. 
Wiegenlied, Mozart. ‘Where the bee sucks,” 
Arne. 

List B. 
“The bird,” 





“Like a rosebud,’ La Forge. 
Fiske. Entrance fee, $1. 


Section 2. Boys. Contestant must sing 
one song from List A, and one from List B. 

List A. “Ye banks and braes,’’ Old Scotch. 
“Who is Sylvia,” Schubert. “Under the Lin- 
wood Tree,” Arne. 

List B. “The toy 
down to Kew,” Deis. 


balloon,” Fox. “Come 
Entrance fee, $1 


VII. ORCHESTRAS 


wind and percussion in- 
struments. Section 1. Junior: (a) One of 
the following selections: Ballet Music, ‘‘Rosa- 
munde,” Schubert. Menuet from E flat Sym- 


DIVISION 
Class A. String, 


phony, Mozart. March “Athalia,” Mendels- 
sohn. (b) A number not on this list to be 
selected by the contestant. Entrance fee, $5. 


Senior: (a) One of the follow- 

March “Lenore,” Raff. Scherzo 
Symphony, Mendelssohn. 
Overture “Stradella,’’ Flotow. (b) A num- 
ber not on this list to be selected by the 
contestant. Entrance fee, $5. 


Section 2. 
ing selections: 
from “Scotch” 


(a) One of the follow- 
ing selections : Overture, ‘Morning, Noon and 
Night,’”’ Suppé. Two “Slavonic” Dances, 
Dvorak (C Major and A Flat Major). First 
movement from Eighth Symphony, Beetho- 
ven. (b) A number not on this list to be 
selected by the contestant. Entrance fee, $5. 


Section 3. Open: 


orchestras (with piano 


Class B. String ; 
Junior: (a) One 


ad libitum). Section 1. 
of the following selections: Canzonetta (from 
String Suite), Victor Herbert. Waltz (from 
Serenade), Volkmann. “Passapied,” Gillet. 
(b) A number not on this list to be selected 
by the contestant. Entrance fee, $5. 








Senior: (a) One of the follow- 
Theme and variations (from 
A Major Quartet), Beethoven. Prelude “Le 
Deluge,” Saint-Saéns. Overture ‘‘Anacreon,” 
Cherubini. (b) A number not on this list to 
be selected by the contestant. Entrance 


fee, $5. 


Section 2. 
ing selections: 


Section 3. Open: (a) One of the follow- 


ing selections: Overture “Nutcracker” Suite, 
Tchaikovsky. Canzonetta (G Minor), Men- 


String Suite), 
this 
En- 


(from 
number not on 
contestant. 


delssohn. Love Scene 
Victor Herbert. (b) A 
list to be selected by the 
trance fee, $5. 


DIVISION VIII. 


Teachers are not permitted to 
piano parts in the following classes. 

Class A. Sonata, violin and piano. Sec- 
tion 1. Elementary: Sonata No. 4, E Minor 
(first movement), Mozart; or Sonatine No. 1, 


“CHAMBER MUSIC 
play the 


Op. 62 (first movement), Hans Sitt. En- 
trance fee, $1 for each contestant. 
Section 2. Advanced: Sonata, F Major 


Sonata 
Entrance 


Beethoven; or 
César Franck. 


(first 
(first 


movement), 
movement), 


fee, $1 for each contestant. 

Class B. Trio, piano, violin and ‘cello 
(No age qualification.) Trio No. 1, Peters 
Edition (first movement), Haydn; or Trio, 


D Minor En- 
trance fee, $1 fc 
Class C. String 


(first movement), Mendelssohn. 
for each contestant. 
quartet. (No age quali- 
fication.) Quartet, Op. 18 (first movement), 
Beethoven ; or Quartet, A Minor (first move- 
ment), Schubert. Entrance fee, $1 for each 
contestant. 

Class D. Ensemble, 
struments, violin, ’cello, double 
bassoon and French horn; any combination 
of these instruments up. No arrangement 
from original orchestral compositions may be 


and wind in- 
bass, Clarinet, 


string 


presented, and no baton used. Entrance 
fee, $5. 
DIVISION X. SOLO STRINGS 
Class C. ‘Cello. Section 1. Elementary. 


(Age ten and under.)Two of the following 
selections must be played. Aria, (‘‘Siciliana’’) 
Pergolesi. Andante, (From A Minor Con- 
certo) Goltermann. “Traiimerei,”’ Schumann. 
“Simple Aveu,’’ Thomé. Entrance fee, $1. 
Section 2. Junior. (Age ten to 
Two of the following selections 
played. Adagio, (In G) Bargiel. Gavotte, 
(In D) Popper. “Sur le lac,’ Godard. “The 
Swan,” Saint-Saéns. Entrance fee, $1. 


fifteen.) 
must be 





Section 3. Senior. (Age fifteen to twenty- 
two.) Two of the following selections must 
be played. Concerto No. 1, (First movement) 
Saint-Saéns. “Arlequin,”’ Popper. Sonata, 





TEACHERS’ COURSES 


2827 Euclid Avenue 


he C{lebeland Tnastitute of (| sir 


Announces New Orchestral Department 
With a selected faculty of leading players from the Cleveland Orchestra 


lead to certificates and include two years of in all 
pedagogy and one year of practice teaching. 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Acting Director 


REGULAR COURSES 
the artist departments 
lead to diplomas. 


Cleveland, Ohiec 





(First and second movements) Corelli- 
Lindner. Entrance fee, $2. 


Section 4. Open. (Age thirteen years and 
over.) Sonata No. 1 in C, (Without ac- 
soni psaiseasint > Rech. —Concarto, {Mirst Mpve 
ment) Lindner. Sonata No. 6. A Major 
(Andante and Allegro) Boccherini. Entranc: 


fee, $2. 


WIND 


Minuet fron 
Bizet. B 
than thre+ 


DIVISION XI. 
Flute. (Open) A. 
(Suite No. 2) 
(Not longer 


Class A. 
“L’ Arlesienne,”’ 
Own - selection. 
minutes). 

Class B. Oboe. 
Drdla. B. Own 
three minutes). 

Ciaes C. Clarinet. (Open) A. 
Longtain, Gaume. B. Own selection. 
longer than three minutes). 

Class D. Bassoon. (Open) A. 
Klughardt. B. Own selection. 
than three minutes). ‘ 

Class E. French Horn. (Open) A. Largo 
Handel (Langenus edition.) B. Own selec 
tion. (Not longer than three minutes). 

Class F. Trumpet or cornet. (Open) A 
serceuse from “Jocelyn,’’ Godard. B. Own 
selection. (Not longer than three minutes) 


“Souvenir,’ 


(Open) A. 
thar 


selection. (Not longer 
“Ecol 
(Not 


“Romance,’ 
(Not longer 


Class G. Trombone. (Open) “Cantique de 

Noel,” Adam. 
DIVISION XII. ORGAN SOLO 

Class A. Section 1. Junior. A. ‘March 
of the Toys,’ Schminke. B. Prelude and 
Fugue C Minor, Bach. (Peters edition, No 
5. Vol. 4.) Entrance fee, $2. 

Section 2. Senior. A. “Tantilena,’’ Arthu: 
Foote. B. Fugue in E Flat, (“St. Ann”) 


sach. (Peters edition, Vol. 3.) Entrance 


fee, $2. 


Section 3. Open. A. Sonata No. 1, (First 
movement). Borowski. B. Symphony No. 1, 
(Last movement) E. S. Barnes. Entranc: 
fee, $2. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Section 1. Unison 
less.) A. “Dainty 


DIVISION XVI. 


Class A. Girls. 
(Twenty voices or 


song 


Littl 


Maiden,” Percy E. Fletcher. B. “Fairies of 
one Forest,’ Philip Edwards. Entrance fee 
5. 

Section 2. Two-part song. (Thirty voices 
not less than twenty.) . “Drowsily Com: 
the Sheep,” David Proctor. B. “Come Sweet 
Morning,” L. Entrance fee, $5. 

Section 3 Three-part song. (Forty 
voices, not less than thirty.) <A. “Orpheus 


Lute,” Sullivan. B. “All Through 
Old Welsh. Entrance fee, $5. 


with His 
the Night,”’ 


Class B. Boys. Section 1. Unison song 
(Twenty voices or less.) A. “Stand, Stand 
Up America,” Horseman. B. Will You 
Walk a Little Faster,” R. H. Macdonald 
Entrance fee, $5. 
Section 2. (Thirty 
“Like the 
by the 


Two-part song. 
voices, not less than twenty.) A. 
Lark,” Franz Abt. B. “Twelve 
Clock,” Lloyd. Entrance fee, $5. 
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Premiére of ““Namiko-San” and 
* “Petsiag’ Revival Stir ‘Chicago 
COTVOQHNQU0QO424O4Q0004 00000000000 SONNOOOQUE ARSON TENTH 
[Continued from page 1] 


plunged into the well. A faithful old 
gardener, seizing an opportune moment, 
trees her, and drops a huge stone into 
the cistern instead. Yiro, relaxing after 
his bloody exercises, calls for Namiko- 
San to bring him wine. He sings, while 
she dances for him. 

He has seen the tell-tale rosary the 
monk has left, and her efforts to hide 
it reveal to Yiro the whole story of her 
love. At the point of his sword he 
forces her to tell what signal she has 
arranged, then bids her light the lar- 


tern. Soon the monk returns. Yiro 
finds them together, and as he takes 
his sword once more, Namiko-San 


throws herself upon it and dies. The 
old gardener, picking up the fan he 
has given her for her birthday present, 
finds it covered with blood, but places 
it in her tiny hand while a gong is 
struck and the curtain falls upon a 
tenderly pathetic scene. 

Mme. Miura’s fragile beauty of voice, 
and her daintiness and elegance of 
miming, stood her in excellent stead 
throughout a performance in which she 


was an outstanding figure. She sang 
delightfully, and danced in charming 
fashion. Her costumes were striking. 


Mr. Ritch sang effectively for the most 
part, as the wandering young monk, 
and his solo preceding a delightful duet 


with Namiko-San was heartily ap- 
plauded. 

Mr. Bonelli was a majestic Yiro. His 
almost unaccompanied drinking song, 


to which Namiko danced, while singing 
a curious response, was perhaps the 
most striking passage of the opera, 
both in execution and in the colorful- 
ness of the music. 

Mr. Trevisan, indulging in his usual 
felicitous art, made much of the part 
of the faithful gardener, adding a 
touch of pathos he seldom is given an 





opportunity to inject into the  buffo 
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roles he handles with such unfailing 
skill. Alice D’Hermanov, as the Old - 
and Lodovico Uilviero, as the 
Assistant Gardener, were effective. 
Antonio Nicolich, as chief retainer of 
Prince Yiro, embellished the réle with 
his customary stage wisdom, and con- 
siderably heightened the picturesque- 
ness of the dramatic action. Mr. Mojica 
and Elizabeth Kerr, as two young lov- 
ers, brought pleasure in an admirably 
inserted episode. All the singers, as 
well as the composer and Désiré De- 
frére, who assisted in the stage direc- 
tion, were brought before the curtain 
numerous times to receive prolonged 
acknowledgments. 

The score of “Namiko-San” is largely 
Italianate in character, though there 
are constant suggestions of Japanese 


idiom to freshen its interest. Though 
there are no pauses in its melodic 
progress, the score contains’ several 


lyric passages which stand out from the 
rest of the work. Besides those men- 
tioned before, there are a song for the 
little geisha and a preliminary scene 
between Namiko and the monk. 


An Original Score 


Mr. Franchetti’s score is strikingly 
original, and for the most part con- 
cerns itself with a delicate depiction of 
mood. Commencing with the monk’s 
song, however, and continuing through 
the love duet and the dénouement, the 


music gradually rises to clamor and 
intensity through a remarkably sus- 
tained and moving climax. The score, 


considered as an effort toward bring- 
ing operas with English texts into in- 
creased seriousness of endeavor, and 
impressive lyrical and dramatic worth, 
seemed at its first hearing to have set 


forward the movement toward an 
American opera more_ energetically 
than any other single similar work 
heard in this city. Mr. Franchetti, 


while Italian by birth, has been a nat- 
uralized American for twenty-five years. 

One of the most striking phases of 
his opera is the suitability with which 
he has employed the English text in a 
melodic vein which preserves the nat- 
ural cadence of the vernacular. The 
libretto, as set to music, strikes a fine 
middle path, maintaining both ease and 
dignity. It was interesting to find that 
Mr. Bonelli reversed the general rule 
that foreign singers are the best exem- 
plars of English diction. He was by 
far the most successful of his colleagues 
in making himself understood, though 
the whole performance was so well de- 
livered the action could be easily fol- 
lowed. 

“Namiko-San” will be repeated later 
in the season, then taken on the road 
by the newly formed Manhattan Opera 
Company, forming a separate bill in 
conjunction with divertissements by the 
Pavley- Oukrainsky ballet. 

“Namiko-San” was paired with “Pag- 
liacci.” The performance boasted an 


unsurpassed Nedda in Claudia Muzio. 
Fernand Ansseau’s Canio and Cesare 
Formichi’s Tonio were other strong 


points in a performance of extraordi- 
narily high voltage. Mr. Defrére and 
Lodovico Oliviero sang the other rdles. 
Mr. Moranzoni conducted with spirit. 


“Falstaff” Delightfully Revived 


Verdi’s “Falstaff” was revived after 
a long period at the matinée of Dec. 12, 
with Giacomo Rimini in the title réle, 


Chicago Honors. Three. Americans 


wi World Premiéres of Their Operas 
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CHICAGO ENTENTE UNITES CREATIVE ARTISTS 


In Fraternal Réles Are Seen Three American Musicians Whose Works in World-Premiéres 


Are Lending Interest to the Civic Opera Season. 


Left to Right, Charles Wakefield 


Cadman, Composer of “The Witch of Salem,” Booked for Forthcoming Productions; 


7 Franke Harling, Whose ‘ 


Franchetti, Composer of “Namiko-San,” 


HICAGO, Dec. 12.—Three American 
composers whose works are to be 
mounted this season by the Chicago Civic 
Opera are Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
W. Franke Harling and Aldo Fran- 
chetti, the latter, though an _ Italian, 
having taken out naturalization papers. 
Mr. Cadman, best known of all Ameri- 


can composers of opera, will see his 
“Witch of Salem” a work in two acts, 


on a Colonial theme, produced shortly 
after the holidays. 


Mr. Harling’s one-act opera, “A Light 


‘Light from St. 
Sung for the First Time on Dee. 11 


Agnes” Will Soon Be Given, and Aldo 


is to have an early production at the 
Auditorium. 

Mr. Franchetti’s ‘Namiko-San” was 
given its world-premiére by the Chicago 
forces on Dec. 11, with Tamaki Miura, 
Theodore Ritch and Richard Bonelli in 
the chief rdéles. 

For perhaps the first time in history, 
three American composers met on com- 
mon ground while engaged in supervis- 
ing presentations of their own works. 

The three operas represent fifty per 
cent of the Chicago Opera’s novelties 
this season, and 75 per cent of its 
activity in the production of opera in 
English. “Hansel and Gretel” is also 





from St. Agnes,” with setting in scheduled for its customary hearings in 
Louisiana, and libretto by Mrs. Fiske, the vernacular. 
Rosa Raisa as Mrs. Ford, Irene Pav- Georges Baklanoff’s first appearance 


loska as Mrs. Page, Edith Mason as 
Ann Page, Charles Hackett as Fenton, 
Robert Steel as Ford, Maria Claessens 


as Dame Quickly, and other routined 
singers in the remaining parts. The 
customary large audience of Saturday 


subscribers took unceasing delight in a 
sprightly performance. 

Mr. Rimini’s Falstaff is well remem- 
bered, and he offered his hearers much 
agreeable buffo humor, and a_ most 
striking appearance. Miss Raisa was 
brilliant both to hear and to see, Mr. 
Hackett a splendid Fenton. Admirable 
portraits of Quickly and Page aided in 
the delightful ensembles for women. 


Mr. Steel was of sterling worth as 
Ford, and Mr. Mojica’s Dr. Caius was 
also fine. Mr. Oliviero caught the 


spirit of comedy completely in his role 
of Bardolph. The ballet and chorus 
were enjoyed in their rather short du- 
ties. Mr. Polacco conducted a finished 
performance. 








FOR THE FORTHCOMING TOUR 
of 


The De Feo Grand Opera Company 
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in America in the title réle of “Boris 
Godunoft” was made Dec. 7, in company 
with Cyrena Van Gordon, Antonio Cor- 
ta, G lara Shear, Virgilio Lazzari, 
Edouard Cotreuil and others. His im- 
personation stressed the romantic as- 
pects of the part. Mr. Baklanoff is a 
resolute, a thoughtful workman, and in 
many respects departed from the 
familiar version of the réle. He sang 
impressively, though without the range 
of color which might have given his 
performance greater dramatic force. 
The surge of violent emotion, however, 
was well depicted, and without any use 
of hackneyed means of expression. 
Mr. Baklanoff is always individual. He 
was accorded a remarkably cordial re- 
ception, answering curtain calls with his 
customary exhibition of rather shy in- 
difference. 

Miss Van Gordon was liked as Marina, 
and Mr. Cortis sang Gregory with rich- 
ness of tone. Miss Shear’s performance 
of Teodoro was both adept and touching. 
Alice D’Hermanoy was the Inn-Keeper, 
Mr. Cotreuil a fine Varlaam and Lodo- 
vico Oliviero amusing as his comrade. 
Antonio Nicolich exercised sonorous 
vocal power as the Police Official. José 
Mojica gave his usual suggestive per- 
formance as Shuisky, Elizabeth Kerr 
was a pleasant Xenia, and Theodore 
Ritch sang expressively the part of the 
Simpleton. The performance found its 
greatest effectiveness in separate details 
rather than in general outline. Giorgio 
Polaceo conducted. 


Bright Vocalization 
Toti Dal Monte’s performance in the 


season’s first “Lucia,” given Dec. 8, was 
the occasion of one of the heartiest ova- 


tions tendered an artist this season 
The whole presentation was generously 
applauded, and by the time Mme. Dal 
Monte had concluded the Mad Scene, the 


crowded house was in a mood to detain 
her overlong with an almost intermin 
able series of curtain calls. Her singing 
was marked by that glittering dependa- 
bility of craftsmanship and brilliance of 
voice which mark the little singer as 


[Continued on page 36] 
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Creation of Department of Arts and 
Education Strongly Favored in Congress 
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gather them all into one great govern- 
mental department and place at its head 
a Secretary of Arts and Education who 
would be a member of the President’s 
Cabinet; or so enlarge and expand the 
functions of the present Bureau of 
Education as to enable it to exercise 
a general oversight of all of these diverse 
national interests. 

Some members of Congress with whom 
I have talked favor the elevation of the 
present Education Bureau to the dignity 
of a separate and distinct branch of the 
Government, functioning as do several 
other similar branches—independent of 
the Department of the Interior, within 
which it is now placed—but not a depart- 
ment in itself. They take the view that 
we have already too much governmental 
machinery, and that we would better ex- 
pand our powers and supervisory ac- 
tivities of our present educational branch 
than to create a new governmental de- 
partment. It is also pointed out by these 
opponents of the separate department 
plan that the expense of inaugurating 
and maintaining a new and fully- 
equipped department of the Govern- 
ment would be great, whereas the en- 
larged minor bureau (or series of bu- 
reaus or divisions) could be conducted 
at a much smaller outlay. 

It is quite likely that when the ques- 
tion comes up in Congress these will be 
the objections urged against the creation 
of the new department. 

It is pointed out by several of the 
chief proponents of the arts and edu- 
cation ministry, and with some surprise, 
that there appears to be a lack of both 
unanimity and favoring sentiment among 
our American musical and art leaders on 
the subject, that there has not been any- 
thing like a serious demand for such a 
ministry. They say that leaders of promi- 
nence, with several notable exceptions, in 
music as in the other arts, are not ad- 
vocating the establishment of a ministry 
such as has been proposed, and that the 
views and desires of these leaders have 
not been expressed either through mem- 
bers of Congress or otherwise. This 
apathetic attitude on the part of the 
people and the interests which a national 
ministry of arts and education would 
most directly affect is believed to be one 
of the serious obstacles to its realization. 


Senator Fletcher Espouses Plan 


United States Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher, of Florida, believes that “the 
day is near at hand when we must place 
all of our educative and art activities 
under one head. The trend of senti- 
ment,” says Senator Fletcher, “is un- 
doubtedly toward the centralization of 
all of these national interests in one or- 
ganization under a chief, which would 
constitute an independent branch or de- 
partment of the Government. The 
present Bureau of Education could form 
the nucleus of such a department, while 
the country’s musical and other artistic 
activities would be given general super- 
vision and direction, assistance and co- 
dperation. I believe that the editor of 
MusiIcaAL AMERICA was one of the first 
to advocate a ministry of arts and edu- 
cation, and largely through his efforts 
and those of others the matter has now 
reached a stage where definite action 
will doubtless be taken at an early date. 

“The subject of a ndtional conserva- 
tory of music,” continued Senator 
Fletcher, “is one very near my heart, 
and it is my purpose to reintroduce the 
bill for its establishment as early in the 
present session as may be possible. This 
project would naturaJly fall under the 
direction and supervision of the pro- 
posed department of arts and education, 
as would all other enterprises of a simi- 
lar nature. 

“While I am aware that there will be 
opposition both in Congress and outside 
it to the addition of another department 
to our present scheme of Government, 
yet I believe it can be fully demonstrated 
that under conditions as they exist at 
present such a branch of our Government 
is very essential.” 


Senator Fernald’s Statement 


United States Senator Bert Fernald, 
of Maine, strongly favors a Ministry of 
arts and Education. “Our country’s 
musical activities especially,” said Sena- 


tor Fernald, when I asked for his views, 
“demand some authoritative, centralized 


source of supervision and direction with 
a national outreach. An arts ministry 
which would serve as an authoritative 
head center, presided over by a secretary 
who would be a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, is today a very real need 
in our governmental scheme, and I doubt 
not will be an accomplished fact in the 
very near future. 

“In fact, it is no secret that there is 
developing throughout the country a defi- 
nite trend of sentiment favoring the plac- 
ing of all of our national educative ac- 
tivities under one head. This would, of 
course, mean the inclusion of the present 
Bureau of Education and all other 
branches which have to do in any man- 
ner with our educative system, whether 
carried on in schools or elsewhere. Not 
only this, but it would embrace such 
functions as would properly belong to a 
ministry of arts, and perhaps sciences, 
a supervision of (or perhaps codpera- 
tion with) our national musical work 
along various lines, forwarding and as- 
sisting general musical activities where 
this is feasible, and generally keeping 
in touch with all movements in the musi- 
cal and other arts. 

“I favor such a ministry, and certainly 
there are art and education interests 
sufficient in our great country to give 
such a department plenty to do. The 
results in all of our work along these 
lines would be most advantageous, and 
would far outbalance the cost of the 
creation and support of such a depart- 
ment of our Government.” 


Representative Woodrum 
Enthusiastic 


Clifton A. Woodrum, the noted “sing- 
ing congressman from Virginia,” as do 
many other members of the House of 
Representatives, strongly favors the 
creation of the proposed department. 
“Tt is my intention to support and vote 
for the establishment of the proposed de- 
partment to have supervision of all edu- 
cation work of the country and national 
musical and art activities. Such a de- 
partment, with a secretary at its head 
who would be a Cabinet member, would 
serve to centralize all musical develop- 
ments of a national character, educa- 
tional and otherwise. It would mark 
an important advance in making America 
musically independent and sufficient.” 

Other members of Congress who do 
not wish to be quoted directly at this 
time, while favoring all possible en- 
couragement and centralization of as- 
sistance for our musical and other arts, 
are not now prepared to take an un- 
equivocal stand for the creation of a 
new department of the Government for 
this purpose. 

“What the developments of the near 
future may render advisable,” said one 
of these members (a prominent senator), 


“of course cannot be forecast at this 
time. However, I am thoroughly in favor 
of our Government taking: an advanced 
stand in this matter, and following in 
some measure the plan of the arts and 
sciences ministries of some of the Euro- 
pean governments. It may be a ques- 
tion whether our school system proper 
should be swallowed up in such a de- 
partment or allowed to remain as at 
present under the direction of a Bureau 
of Education. In fact, as I see it, it 
may be questioned whether the activi- 
ties of an arts ministry would properly 
be classed as educational. This, of 
course, is not the issue at this time. 
The question today is whether it is ad- 
visable and practicable to form a new 
Government department for the further- 
ance of American activities in the arts 
and kindred matters. This I favor under 
proper conditions and restrictions, and 
I am confident that it can be so pre- 
sented to Congress that the necessary 
legislation will be forthcoming.” 





Hoogstraten Leads Second 
Portland Symphony Event 
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emphasized the unusual ability of the 
conductor, Willem van Hoogstraten. 
Elena Gerhardt, mezzo-soprano, was the 
soloist, singing two groups by Brahms 
and Wolf. 


_ Interest centered about Ernest Schell- 
ing’s “A Victory Ball,” which was given 
its first orchestral performance in Port- 
land. Mr. van Hoogstraten read it bril- 
liantly, and the players responded to his 
wishes with skill. 

Beethoven’s Fifth was the symphony 
of the evening and showed, in impressive 
manner, how much the orchestra has 
developed since coming under the cap- 
taincy of Mr. van Hoogstraten. The 
brass choirs were accurate and decisive, 
woodwinds were excellent, and the string 
section had smoothness that would have 
done credit to a veteran organization. 
The symphony sounded more noble than 
ever because of the dignity of Mr. van 
Hoogstraten’s conception. The conduc- 
tor’s authority was also attested to ad- 
mirably in his leading of the “Meister- 
singer” Overture. 

Miss Gerhardt sang with her usual 
artistry, winning especial plaudits for 
el superb performance of “Verborgen- 

eit. 





Yale Students Rally to Study Music 


NEw HAVEN, Dec. 12.—The number of 
Yale undergraduates who have elected 


to take courses in the University School 
of Music this year is 167, according to 
Dean David S. Smith. It is also an- 
nounced that sixty-three Yale College 
students are enrolled in Bruce Simonds’ 
course on the development of music up to 
Beethoven. Forty-five men are studying 
practical music. The balance are taking 
courses in the history and theory of 
music. 


MALIPIERO NATURE 
~ PIECE 1S PERFORMED 


Rochester Philharmonic in 
Concert Under Goossens— 
“Butterfly” Sung 


By Mary Ertz Will 


ROCHESTER, Dec. 12.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic, Eugene Goossens conduct- 
ing, gave its fourth matinée concert, on 
Dec. 10 at the Eastman Theater. The 
program was exceptionally interesting, 
including the Grieg Piano Concerto in 
A Minor, played by Roslyn Weisberg, 
the first graduate of the Eastman School 


of Music. A number new to Rochester 
was “Impressions from Nature” (Part 
II) by Malipiero. 

Miss Weisberg played the Concerto 
not only with brilliance and breadth of 
style but with an emotional content that 
was unusual. Mr. Goossens’ conducting 
of the orchestral accompaniment was de- 
lightful. 

The Symphony was Mozart’s “Jupi- 
ter,” and the program also included 
Bach’s “Brandenberg”’ Concerto in G, 
first movement, which was played splen- 
didly by the strings. 

Amelita Galli-Curci was heard on Dec. 
10 in the concert series at the Eastman 
Theater, the assisting artists being 
Homer Samuels, pianist, and Manuel 
Berenguer, flutist. The audience was 
very large, several hundred being seated 
on the stage. Many stood to hear her. 

Participants in the five performances 
of “Madama Butterfly,” given by the 
Rochester American Opera Company, 
and reported in the Dec. 12 issue of 
MusiIcAL AMERICA, were: Cecile Sher- 
man and Mary Silveira alternating in 
the part of Butterfly; Brownie Peebles 
and Frances Babcock appearing as 
Suzuki; Archie Ruggles and Charles 
Hedley as Pinkerton, and Allan Burt and 
Mark Daniels as Sharpless. Others who 
took part were Marion Howard, Philip 
Reep, Donald McGill, Richard Halliley, 
David Howell, Ednah Richardson and 
Frank Heller. Herman Genhart was 
chorus master and Norman Edwards, 
art director of the Eastman Theater, 
designed the costumes and scenic sets. 

Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra 
gave a successful concert in the East- 
man Theater on Dec. 3. The program 
contained “Mississippi: a Tone Jour- 
ney,” by Ferdie Grofe, which was at- 
mospheric and appealing, and Deems 
Taylor’s “Circus Day,” Op. 18. 
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Colorful Lists Given in Chicago Halls 





HICAGO, Dec. 12.—Chicago revelled 
in recital music of considerable vari- 


ety and appeal during the last week. 
Heading the events given by prominent 
platform personalities was the recital of 
John McCormack, which was announced 
as the last to be given by the genial 
tenor in this city until his return from 
a year’s tour of the Far East. Also 
heard were Sophie Braslau, Olga Sama- 
roff, Ernest Hutcheson, Alexander Brai- 
lowsky and others, and among notable 
ensembles were the Flonzaley Quartet 
and the Paulist Choristers. 


McCormack’s “Farewell” 


John McCormack gave his farewell 
recital here on Dec. 6, on the eve of his 
departure for a year’s tour of the 
Orient. The usual crowded house heard 
him. Several hundred spectators were 
seated on the stage. Enough people 
struggled outside the theater for the 
chance to hear Mr. McCormack to re- 
quire police supervision to restore order. 
Inside the house there were both tumult 
and poise. The great tenor himself, in 
especially sunny mood, sang classic 
arias and popular ballads with that 
vocal flexibility, that pure diction and 
that direct and sincere approach to his 
music which are brilliant facets in his 
many-sided, art. Lauri Kennedy, a skill- 
ful ’cellist, and Edwin Schneider, accom- 
panist, were his associates. The audi- 
ence manifest the excitement always 
seen at a McCormack recital. 

Ernest Hutcheson visited the city on 
Dec. 6, playing in the Studebaker Thea- 
ter in a manner which made one wish 
he would come soon again. Mr. Hutche- 
son’s gifts as a pianist are polished, and 
their use is determined by an intellectual 
quality which shines through all he does. 
Whether playing an early Beethoven 
Sonata, the Op. 27, No. 1, Moussorgsky’s 
“Pictures at an Exposition” or poems by 
Chopin, Mr. Hutcheson showed that his 
mind is ever finely active. It was in 
Chopin works, perhaps, that he made 
the best impression. Seldom has this 
music sounded so satisfying to the heart. 
The coherence and simplicity with which 
Mr. Hutcheson played were, however, no 
more enjoyable than the extreme facility 
with which he met all technical prob- 
lems. The program ended with his own 
brilliant arrangement of the “Ride of 
the Valkyries.” Mr. Hutcheson was 
tendered a supper and reception by the 
Cordon Club. 


Flonzaleys Return 


The Flonzaley Quartet gave its second 
concert of the season in the Princess 
Theater Dec. 6, playing quartets by 
Mozart and Schumann. Charles Griffes’ 
“Two Sketches for String Quartet” were 
placed between these, and Ernest Bloch’s 
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sophisticated yet savage “South Sea” 
Dance was added as an extra number. 
The Flonzaley’s playing was marked by 
perfect ensemble, delicate nuances and 
lofty spirit,—no new phases of their art. 

Olga Samaroff, a forceful and accom- 
plished pianist, was heard in_ the 
Arcadia Dec. 6 in joint recital with 
Louis Graveure, baritone of discrimina- 
tion. These artists were heard by an 
audience of 3000, which responded 
gratefully to music of fine caliber beau- 
tifully delivered. 

Abraham Sopkin, a young Chicago 
violinist, played in the Blackstone Thea- 
ter Dec. 6, including on his list the F 
Minor Concerto of Lalo, music by Suk 
and Bazzini and, for “first times” here 
Szymanowski’s Tarantelle and Wladi- 
geroff’s “Bulgarian” Rhapsody. This 
excellent artist’s most commanding qual- 
ity is a noble and sonorous tone of 
melting quality. Mr. Sopkin displayed 
technical facility, considerable. courage 
and no less ardor. 


Morris Makes Début 


Harold Morris, a young pianist born 
in Texas, educated in Cincinnati and 
resident in New York, made a deep im- 
pression when he gave his début recital 
here on Dec. 6 in the Playhouse. A 
lambent tone, an individual style, (the 
latter, perhaps, not yet fully matured) 
technical ease, and an unwavering de- 
votion to the essential significance of 
his program were displayed. The 
“Waldstein” Sonata, the Etudes Sym- 
phoniques and Mr. Morris’ own Scherzo 
were on his list. 

The Paulist Choristers sang in Or- 
chestra Hall Dec. 6 under the leadership 
of LeRoy Wetzel. This organization, of 
boys and men, is considered one of Chi- 
cago’s best choirs. Its singing on Sun- 
day had the finesse, diversity of style 
and beauty of tone which have won it 
a large following. 

Alice La Tarte played in Kimball Hall 
Dec. 6, showing herself to be a young 
pianist of serious intentions, commend- 
able skill and much to look forward to. 


Singers Give Program 


Nita Taylor, singer of Kansas City, 
appeared in Kimball Hall Dec. 7, with 
Stanley Deacon, formerly a Chicagoan 
and a leading baritone with the Boston 
and other opera companies. Mrs. Tay- 
lor sang with agreeable freshness and 
resonance of voice, and disclosed a high 
regard for modern song literature, as 
well as good style. Mr. Deacon was like- 
wise apt in effective devices of singing, 
and was especially commended for his 
performance of old Italian music. 
Edgar Nelson was the accompanist. 

Sophie Braslau and Alexander Brai- 
lowsky were heard in the third of the 
Kinsolving musical mornings in the 
Blackstone Hotel, Dec. 8. Miss Braslau 
sang with abundance of tone, and with 
the freedom of vocalization and interpre- 
tation which have won her so large and 
loyal a following. Louise Lindner sup- 
plied perfect accompaniments. Mr. 
Brailowsky played with the technical 
brilliance and emotional intensity which 
have marked all his appearances here. 
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ARGARET NORTHRUP, 
who, among other engagements, has 
appeared at the Springfield Music Fes- 
tival, Springfield, Mass., before the Pic- 
ton County Philharmonic Society; in 
New Glasgow, Nova Scotia; with Har- 


soprano, 


lem Philharmonic Society, New York; 
with oratorio societies in Hamilton, Mon- 
treal and Toronto; with the Cleveland 
Orchestra, and with various clubs and 


choral societies of the country. Miss 
Northrup began her season in Newark, 
in joint recital with Mark Andrews, 
winning gratifying succes. On Dec. 17 
she appeared with the Reading Choral! 
Society under Lindsay Norden, and on 
the 18th in Schenectady, N. Y., in the 
“Messiah” under Arthur Kibbe, a re- 
éngagement. On Dec. 27 Miss Northrup 
will sing in Bloomfield and on the 28th 
at the Philadelphia Academy with the 
Choral Society, under Gordon Thunder. 





A musical program was given in the 
Drake Hotel Dec. 8 in the interest of the 
United Charities’ lower north district. 
Mrs. Douglas Harvey and Mrs. John 
Ralston (the Reynolds sisters) sang 
duets with delightful blending of voices. 
Alfred Wallenstein, the admirable prin- 
cipal ’cellist of the Chicago Symphony; 
Enrico Tramonti, harpist of the same 
orchestra, and Johanna Hess-Burr, ac- 
companist, were also heard with 
pleasure. 

Theodore Ritch, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera, gave his first Chicago recital 
Dec. 8 in Kimball Hall as the second 
artist to appear in Mrs. Sollitt’s excel- 
lent series. He sang, with generous 
warmth of style, a variety of arias and 
songs, the latter chiefly of the Russian 
school. In these, especially, he employed 
a range of color and an interpretative 
emotionalism which brought forth much 
applause. Charles Lauwers, also con- 
nected with the Opera, was the able 
accompanist. 

Amie Punchon, a young contralto 
from St. Louis, sang in Kimball Hall on 
Dec. 10. She has a voice of lovely qual- 
ity, which is amply resonant, though not 
wholly even, throughout its range. Her 
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DANCE THEMES LIVEN 
NOVELTIES ON COAST 


Bloch Leads His Concerto 
with Hertz Forces— 
Boyle Work Heard 


By Marjorry M. Fisher 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 12.—The San 
Francisco Symphony gave its fourth pair 
of symphony concerts in the Curran The- 
ater on Dec. 4 and 6, conducted by Al- 
fred Hertz and Ernest Bloch, the later 
as guest. Michel Penha, ’cellist, was so- 
loist. The program was as follows: 

Concerto Grosso for String Orches- 

tra with piano obbligato........ Bloch 
(First time in San Frincisco) 

Concerto for ’Cello and Orchestra, 

George F. Boyle 
(First time in San Frincisco) 

Symphony No. 8.......eeee0. Beethoven 

The program was interesting and the 
orchestra’s work magnificent. Mr. Bloch 
conducted his Concerto Grosso in four 
movements, which had its first profes- 
sional performance in the Hollywood 
Bowl last summer, and the work was 
cordially received by the San Francisco 
audiences. The work has a Dirge move- 
ment of poignancy, a charming Pastorale 
and Rustic Dance, and a brilliant fugal 
close. 

Mr. Bloch directed with a clear-cut, 
incisive beat. The piano obbligato was 
well played by Ada Clement. 

Mr. Penha made his San Francisco 
début as soloist in the Boyle Concerto, a 
delightful vehicle for his artistic gifts. 
The composition is in one movement and 
in addition to a grateful and exacting 
‘cello part, it has an attractive melodic 
orchestra score. Mr. Penha played with 
virtuoso accuracy and musicianship. He 
was at his best in the brilliant finale, 
which is based on a lively dance melody. 
The Beethoven Symphony was superbly 
played. 

Josef Lhevinne was at his best when he 
played at the Scottish Rite Auditorium 
on Dec. 3, under he management of Selby 
Oppenheimer. He won an ovation for 
his playing of Chopin and other works. 
His playing of the Prélude Presto Con 
Fuoco was an outstanding performance, 
and the number was repeated in response 
to demand. Interesting numbers from 
the more modern school were two Tone 
Poems by Paul Juon. 

Toscha Seidel, violinist, and Arthur 
Loesser, pianist, gave a radio program 
sponsored by the Atwater-Kent Company 
from KPO, Hale Brothers, Ine., on Dec. 
6. This was the second list to be given 
from a San Francisco station by nation- 
ally known concert artists. Popular 
répertoire numbers, including Kreisler 
arrangements, comprised Mr. Seidel’s of- 
ferings. Mr. Loesser contributed solos 
and accompanied the violinist. 








diction was splendid. She is a young 
musician, but a promising one. Hubert 
Carlin supplied admirable accompani- 
ments. 

Clyde Garrett, baritone, sang in the 
Fine Arts Recital Hall on Dee. 10, with 
a voice of likeable quality. He used 
English throughout his program, and 
sang with fine distinctness. In many 
respects he is still a youthful, though a 
pleasing singer. 

The Edison Symphony celebrated its 
fourteenth anniversary with a concert 
in Orchestra Hall on Dec. 9. The short 
program, led by the able Morgan L. 
Eastman, was followed by the customary 
showing of a motion picture. 

EUGENE STINSON. 
Fortnightly Club 
Musicale 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 12.—The Fortnightly 
Musical Club presented several artists 
in the Hotel Statler. Mary Edith Martin, 
pianist, opened the program, playing the 
first movement of a Saint-Saéns Con- 
certo, with Dorothy Price at the second 
piano. Miss Martin played Paderew- 
ski’s Caprice, Chopin’s C Sharp Minor 
Nocturne and a Liszt Etude with bril- 
liancy. Mrs. Carl W. Kettleman, so- 
prano, sang an aria from Verdi’s 
“Otello,” Grieg’s “Swan” and the Nor- 
wegian “Echo” Song. Mrs. Chandler 
H. Moody played the Grieg Violin 
Sonata, Op. 45, with discriminating style 
with Vera Otto Baker at the piano. 
F. A. Campbell delighted the audience 
with his lyric tenor voice in an attrac- 
tive group of songs, including Handel’s 
“Oh, Sleep”; “Three Night Songs” and 


Cleveland Gives 


“Morning” by Kursteiner, and Rach- 
maninoff’s “Harvest Field.” 
FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 
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@ How an Orchestral Acorn Has Grown to an Oak 


AMAA HUNAN 


HE life story of an 
American institution is 
told by Frances Anne 
Wister in “Twenty-five 
Years of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,’ which 
has just been published under the 
auspices of the women’s committee 
auxiliary to that organization. To 
Alexander Van Rensselaer, the first 
and only president of the orchestra as- 
sociation, is dedicated this record of 
accomplishment. 





Miss Wister begins the annals with 
an introductory chapter that is a résumé 
of musical activities in Philadelphia 
from the first public concert on Jan. 25, 
1757, through the careers of the Ger- 
mania Orchestra and the Philadelphia 
Symphony Society to the collapse in 
1899 of the first attempt to raise a guar- 
antee fund for a permanent orchestra. 
The actual beginning of the present or- 
ganization she placed on the day in 
July, 1899, “when Mrs. Frederic N. 
Innes, wife of the bandmaster, showed 
some programs to Dr. Edward I. Keffer 
and asked whether he had heard Fritz 
Scheel and his orchestra at Woodside 
Park. At that moment the man for 
whom Philadelphia had been waiting was 
found.” 

The preliminary steps included two 
concerts given under Scheel’s direction 
on March 29 and April 5, 1900, “for the 
relief of the families of the nation’s 
heroes killed in the Philippines,” with 
Vladimir de Pachmann as soloist at the 
first, and Edouard de Reszké at the sec- 
ond. A guarantee fund of $15,000 was 
then raised from 120 people, and the 
first official concert of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra took place on Nov. 16, 1900, in 
the Academy of Music. 

The program consisted of Beethoven’s 
C Minor Symphony; Goldmark’s Over- 
ture, “In Spring:” Tchaikovsky’s B Flat 
Minor Piano Concerto, with Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch as soloist; Weingartner’s 
arrangement of Weber’s “Invitation to 
the Dance” and the “Entry of the Gods 
into Walhalla” from “Das Rheingold.” 
This first season six concerts were given 
in Philadelphia and one in Reading, with 
a deficit of $14,000. 

During the second season (1901-02) 
fourteen pairs of concerts were given in 
Philadelphia and twenty-four concerts 
in neighboring cities. “The deficit 
jumped from $14,000 to $72,000. Every- 
thing was quadrupled except the audi- 
ence. That remained almost stationary. 
The general attitude was that such a 
project must be supported by a few per- 
sons who had time and money to spend. 
Indifference was widespread.” 








the community pre had not yet rallied 
to the support of the orchestra. There 
was never any question about the artistic 
success of the concerts. or of the remark- 
able ability of Fritz Scheel as a conduc- 
tor. His unwavering adherence to the 
highest standards and his idealism were 
characteristics that were the most im- 
portant factors in bringing the orchestra 
rapidly into prominence. Opinions of 
musicians concerning him were summed 
up in the tribute paid him by Leopold 
Stokowski: 


Stokowski’s Tribute 


“The man who really made the Phila- 
dlephia Orchestra from a musical stand- 
point is Fritz Scheel. I never knew him 
personally, but he must have had the 
very highest musical ideals. They are 
evident in everything he did. Also, he 
must have had a wonderful faculty for 
choosing the highest type of artists for 
the orchestra. He set a standard then 
which has been difficult to live up to 
musically. It was his vision that laid 
such a wonderful foundation for this 
orchestra. We can never sufficiently 
recognize the debt we owe to Fritz 
Scheel; the good work he did and the 
influence of his ideals seem to live on 
forever.” 

Scheel died on March 13, 1907, and 
was succeeded by Carl Pohlig, who con- 
ducted until his resignation on June 10, 
1912. The board of directors, after care- 
ful consideration of available conductors, 
selected Leopold Stokowski—a choice 
upon which they must have continually 
congratulated themselves ever since. 
Stokowski conducted his first concert on 
Oct. 11, 1912. 

The financial vicissitudes of the or- 
chestra are told in detail from the initial 
guarantee fund of $15,000, contributed 
by 120 individuals down to the million 
dollar endowment fund of 1919 con- 
tributed by 13,000 people, not forgetting 
the liberality of the Unknown Donor, 
later revealed to be Edward W. Bok, 
who came forward in 1916 with the offer 
to meet any deficit of the orchestra for 
five years, under certain conditions. 

Miss Wister has documented her story 
with a thoroughness that has left few, if 
any. details to be supplied by others. 
In the ten chapters and fourteen appen- 
dices is assembled a mass of data rang- 
ing from newspaper reviews to the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra from its founda- 
tion to the present day. B. in D. 


“How Music Grew” 


As one reads every week the reviews 
of books published on all subjects, one is 
impressed by the emphasis placed on 
those of educational value. While most 
books on music are classified in that 
category, one finds that the majority of 
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This indifference merely meant that 
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them are either biographical or critical, 
the latter frequentiy presenting the 
critic’s favorite theories. These aspects 
seem most stressed, because the modern 
attitude is psychological, and so we get 
more personal than musical information. 
Usually, too, the author is not a musi- 
cian himself, in the sense of the creative 
or re-creative artist. This, quite un- 
consciously, narrows his horizon, and the 
result is apt to be less interesting than 
was intended. 

Since there is a continual increase of 
young readers, anxious for musical in- 
1ormation which we elders cannot al- 
ways supply on instant demand, there 
is a growing market for books that will 
answer this need. America is spending 
millions annually on music, yet it is to 
the younger generations that we must 
look for the achievement of our ideal of 
becoming a musical nation. 

Not only should our young people hear 
all the music they can, but they should 
know, as they do in other branches of 
learning, the important facts that con- 
stitute the historical background of the 
art. It is to these readers, as well as 
to those musically interested, irrespec- 
tive of age, that a new book, “How 
Music Grew” by Marion Bauer and 
Ethel Peyser, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York) is dedicated. Miss Bauer is her- 
self a creative artist, a composer, and 
the sensitiveness of her temperament is 
reflected in the collaboration. 


How much do many of us know about 
primitive music? Do we ever stop to 
think that to the savage, who sang as 
naturally as he spoke, music is an inte- 
gral part of daily life? The authors 
devote the first two chapters to setting 
forth the place occupied by music among 
uncivilized peoples. These first threads 
of rhythm and melody are then traced 
through the religious as well as the 
secular sides, the contribution of each 
race and country to the growing art 
being interestingly related. Compari- 
sons sometimes strange and always apt 
are drawn, and the various migrations 
and other material circumstances are 
used to show how different peoples in- 
fluenced one another and made our 
heritage richer. 


The origin of harmony through 
church music is well explained, followed 
by chapters of fascinating data about 
the troubadours, the minnesingers and 
folk-music. Oratorio and opera are 
traced from their birthplace in Italy 
and are shown in the process of modifi- 
cation under national influences. The 
significant composers are placed in their 
proper perspective. 

Two chapters—‘America Enters” and 
“America Comes of Age’’—deserve 
special mention because they devote 
fifty-nine pages to a subject that many 
general books on music pass with a 
scarcely perceptible nod. American 


composers are discussed, from William 
Billings to Henry Eichheim, and the 
wonderful growth of musical organiza- 
tions is recorded. A chapter on ““Twen- 
tieth Century Music” covers concisely 
yet comprehensively the activities of 
contemporary composers. 

This is no bulky encyclopedia for an 
occasional reference, but a well-compiled 
and _ stylistically readable “book of 
knowledge,” which will be of daily ser- 
vice to the unprofessional musician. In 
addition to the thorough general index, 
there is an excellent special index classi- 
fying composers as to time, nationality 
and preferred form of we 





MALE CHORUS SUCCEEDS 





Milwaukee Singers Increase Reputation 
with Fine Concert 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 12.—The Lyric Male 
Chorus, with some seventy-five voices, 
was heard to better advantage in the 
Pabst Theater than ever before in its 
history. This society has attracted to 
its ranks some of the finest male singers 
in the city. 

Among the soloists in the Club who 
deserved special recognition were E. G. 
Vallier, baritone, and Karl D. Van 


Sickle, tenor. Among the numbers 
carrying a special appeal were Kremser’s 
“Hymn to the Madonna,” Lotti’s “Cruci- 
fixus,” Huerter’s “Pirate Dreams,” and 
Handel’s “Let Their Celestial Concerts 
All Unite.” An interesting number by 
Deems Taylor, who has much vogue 
hereabouts, was also included—‘My 
Johnny Was a Shoe Maker.” This is a 
likeable arrangement of an English folk- 
song. 

Marcia Lewis, soprano, sang an aria 
from “Louise” and songs by Mozart, 
Russell, Branscombe, Monro and Pear! 
Curran. Arthur Arneke was the accom- 
panist for both Miss Lewis and the Club. 

A feature of the concert was the 
presentation of a gold watch by members 
to their president, Samuel McKillop. 
The presentation speech was made by 
William T. Darling, vice-president. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 





Myra Hess to Return for Tour 

Myra Hess, English pianist, will re- 
turn to America on Feb. 10, to make ap- 
pearances which will be her last in this 
country until 1928. Bookings for Miss 
Hess include New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Buffalo, Toledo, Oberlin, Louisville, 
Northampton and a short tour of Cali- 
fornia. 
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CADMAN’S “‘LAUNFAL” 
IN PITTSBURGH LIST 


Hofmann Plays” Moderns in 
Recital—Gange Sings 
with Society 


By William E. Benswanger 

PITTSBURGH, Dec. 12.—The Chamber 
of Commerce Chorus, under the leader- 
ship of Harvey B. Gaul, featured Amer- 
ican works in its concert in Carnegie 
Music Hall on Dec. 4. Mr. Gaul’s 
“Hymn to Pittsburgh” opened the pro- 
gram and was successful in its effect. 
Richard Kountz’ “Swing-Along-Alo,” 
written for the chorus, was a beautiful 
piece of writing. The major work was 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s cantata, 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal,’” a work of 
splendid proportions and workmanship. 
Soloists were James W. McKelvie, Rus- 
sell H. Kirk, J. Malcolm Thomson, Wil- 
liam J. White, E. M. Hicks, George L. 
Kirk, and Burt Mustin. Accompanists 
were Earl Mitchell and Jasper O. Riehl. 

Josef Hofmann reappeared in Pitts- 
burgh on Dec. 4 before a capacity audi- 
ence in Syria Mosque. May Beegle was 
the local manager. The pianist’s per- 
formance of the Schumann C Major 
Fantasy was a thing to conjure with. 
After a program which ranged from 
Bach to de Falla and Poulenc, Mr. Hof- 
mann closed with the ‘“Tannhauser”’ 
Overture as arranged by Liszt. This 
feat brought a veritable storm of ap- 
probation. 

The Art Society of Pittsburgh brought 
Fraser Gange in recital in Carnegie 
Music Hall on Dec. 10. This sterling 
baritone charmed his hearers, especially 
in the rarely heard “Prometheus” of 
Schubert. His entire list was well suited 
to his temperament and style. Earl 
Mitchell was the accompanist. 

The Tuesday Musical Club gave one 
of its finest choral programs on Dec. 1 
in Memorial Hall, with Charles N. Boyd 
leading and Elsie Breese Mitchell as 
accompanist. The soloist was _ Elsie 
Sternsdorff, pianist. The choral work 
was excellent, among the works being 
“Mists” by Resphigi and “The Song of 
Welcome,” from “Helane” by Chausson. 

Bessie Steinman-Reisman gave a 
piano recital on Dec. 7 in the P. M. I. 
Auditorium, her major number being 
Schumann’s Concerto in A Minor. 





Chaliapin Will Tour with 


Own Company in “Barber” 
SU 


[Continued from page 1] 


it; another is that it will be just twenty 
years since he first essayed it in Monte 
Carlo. 

Mr. Chaliapin will perscnally select 
the complete artistic personnel of the 
company, and will be supreme artistic 
arbiter of the enterprise. The scenery 
is being designed and painted by Con- 
stantin Korovin, for many years asso- 
ciated with the Marynskoi Opera in 
Petrograd and the Bolshoi Opera of 
Moscow. 

Mr. Chaliapin will appear in the 
“Barber of Seville” at Covent Garden, 
London, next May, and will sail for 
Australia on June 4, to give twenty-five 
concerts in the Antipodes. The tour with 
his own operatic organization will take 
him from coast to coast and to Mexico 
and Cuba. 

The contract between Mr. Chaliapin 
and Mr. Hurok was signed last Saturday 
afternoon in the National City Bank in 
the presence of C. B. Chase, a vice- 
president of the bank. 





Singer Plays Own Accompaniments 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 12.—Hulda La- 
shanska, soprano, was heard in recital 
inder the management of George Leslie 
Smith in the Philharmonic Auditorium. 
Her delightful vocalism gave much 
pleasure. The concert came to a close 
with Mme. Lashanska accompanying 
nerself in extra numbers. 

BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 


Saenger Pupils Learn Opera Trade 
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Scene from the Second Act of “Pagliacci” 


Class: Esther Klar as “Nedda”; William Prevost, “Canio”; Paul Farber, 
Ottavio Valentini, “Beppe”; Marshall Scott, “Silvio” 


Oscar Saenger Conducting 


MARCELLO in a gray tweed suit, 
a Mimi in a purple Jersey dress, a 
militant Valentin dying in mufti, an 
Aida in a green silk afternoon dress. 


Appearances to the contrary, it is not 
opera in modern dress. It is a rehearsal 
of Oscar Saenger’s opera class. 

“Quieter, there, Valentin! You’re 
supposed to be dying. Don’t try to sing 
as though you were going to live thirty- 
five years. 

“Careful, there. Never fall with your 
feet toward the audience. They seem 
enormous.” 

There is a small stage in Mr. Saen- 
ger’s studio, and there he _ rehearses 
scenes from the different operas. It is 
a wonderful opportunity for his pupils 
to learn how to sing together. They have 
separate lessons in gestures. They learn 
how to fall and how to sit, and then 
they put it all together. 

Mr. Saenger leaves not a stone un- 
turned to familiarize them with the 
“business” of the various réles. The or- 
chestral union conditions are such, he 
says, that it is practically impossible 
for potential opera singers to get the 
benefit of rehearsals with other singers. 
Thus he utilizes his pupils to benefit each 
other. Thirty-three of Mr. Saenger’s 
pupils have gone to the Metropolitan. 
They have not only learned how to sing; 
they have learned the “tricks” of the 
operatic stage. They have learned that 
they should never wait for cues, because, 
as Mr. Saenger so optimistically puts it, 


given by Members of Oscar Saenger’s Opera 


“Tonio”; 
; Members of Chorus at Left, and 


the chances are they’ll never get them. 
They have learned to stand away from 
their colleagues on the stage for the big 
phrases, to draw near, to create the illu- 
sion of intimacy, for the softer, tenderer 
ones. 

Results of Mr. Saenger’s excellent 
training showed themselves in an oper- 
atic performance given Nov. 29 at the 
Technical Schools for Girls before a ca- 
pacity audience of over 2000. Mr. Saen- 
ger had an orchestra composed of se- 
lected men from the New York Philhar- 
monic, and scenery especially painted 
by France and Company. On _ the 
program was the Overture to “Merry 
Wives of Windsor”; the first act of 
“Madama Butterfly,” with Amira Cal- 
deron as Cio-Cio-San, William Prevost 
as Pinkerton, Rebekah Crawford as 
Suzuki, George Segers as Sharpless, and 
Marshall Scott as Goro; “Pace, Pace, 
Mio, Dio” from “La Forza del Destino,” 
by Sylvia Peterson; the first act of 
“Rigoletto” with Melva Moore as Gilda, 
Rebekah Crawford as Maddalena, Otta- 
vio Valentini as the Duke, Norman 
Yanovsky as Rigoletto, and George 
Walker as Sparafucile; “Amour Viens 
aider” from “Samson and Delilah,” by 
La Ferne Ellsworth; and the last act 
of “Pagliacci” with Esther Klar as 
Nedda, William Prevost as Canio, Paul 
Farber as Tonio, Ottavio Valentini as 
Beppe, and Marshall Scott as Silvio. The 
chorus proved itself an excellent acting 
as well as singing group of villagers. 
Mr. Saenger was an able conductor. 





De Feo Company Holds Auditions 

As announced elsewhere in this issue, 
the De Feo Grand Opera Company will 
hold auditions beginning Monday, Dec. 
21, at the 66 Fifth Avenue Theater, in 
preparation of a forthcoming’ tour 
through the New England States. 


Serafin Injured by Automobile in 
New York Street 
Tullio Serafin, conductor of the 


Metropolitan, was knocked down by an 
automobile and injured as he was re- 
turning to his home after a rehearsal 
at the opera house on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Nov. 9. He was suffering from 
shock and a bruised left knee. The acci- 
dent occurred at West End Avenue and 
Ninety-second Street, soon after the 
conductor had alighted from the auto- 
mobile of Rosa Ponselle, who had offered 
to drive him uptown. Mr. Serafin was 
taken to his home, where it was an- 
nounced that he would be compelled to 
rest for several days. Although no 


serious injury was anticipated, X-ray 
pictures were taken of the musician’s 
kneecap. His duties at the Metropolitan 
were taken over by Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek and Giulio Setti at last week’s per- 
formances of “Gioconda” and “Falstaff.” 


PHILADELPHIA HAILS 
NEW “SPANISH HOUR” 


Gatti’s Forees in Double 
Bill Sing “Barber 
of Bagdad” 


By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 12.—A departure 
from the routine répertoire was cordial- 
ly welcomed by opera patrons on Dec. 
8, when the Metropolitan Company 
presented an attractive double bill, con- 
sisting of “Der Barbier von Bagdad” 
and “L’Heure Espagnole,” at the Acad- 
emy of Music. The program provided 
piquant contrasts. 

Although the music of “Der Barbier” 
is not on a continuously high plane of 
excellence, its qualities of inspiration far 
outweigh its lapses into the common 
place. 

The breezy comedy was handled ex- 
pertly by an excellent cast that included 
Paul Bender in the title réle; Marcella 
Roeseler, as Margiana; Rudolph Lauben- 
thal, as Nureddin; Gustav Schiitzendorf, 
as the Caliph; George Meader, as the 
Cadi; and Ina Bourskaya as Bostana. 
High honors were carried off by Mr. 
Bender. 

Admirable singing was contributed by 
his associates and especially by the cho- 
rus, which distinguished itself in the 
artfully contrived musical Babel of the 
closing scene. The atmospheric settings 
denoted the inspirational talents of 
Joseph Urban in their best estate. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted. 

“L’Heure Espagnole” transported the 
audience to a much newer esthetic world. 
The spirit of impertinent whimsy in 
which the work is couched was charm- 
ingly sustained by the principals, who 
included Lucrezia Bori as the flirtatious 
wife of the Clockmaker; Angelo Bada, 
as the deluded Torquemada; Ralph 
Errolle and Adam Didur as the two em- 
barrassed lovers; and Lawrence Tibbett 
as the nonchalant and_ triumphant 
muleteer. 

Miss Bori’s sense of pictorial effec- 
tiveness was displayed in a portrait of 
archness and grace. She was in good 
voice, as was also Mr. Tibbett. The 
latter demonstrated that his Ford of last 
season was not merely an isolated suc- 
cess. Louis Hasselmanns' conducted 
with fine aymnpesey and gnnianiaemaatea 


Give Concert in » Momets of. W. L. Wright 


A benefit concert for the William Lyn- 
don Wright Memorial Fund was given 
in the chapel auditorium of New York 
University on the evening of Dec. 1, by 
the Lyndon Wright Choral Club of 
Yonkers. The fund was established to 
purchase books for the music library of 
the university where Mr. Wright was 
instructor. Ruth Philip Goodale is con- 
ductor of the Choral Club which was 
assisted at this concert by Amelia Gallo- 
way, violinist. 


Brailowsky Makes St. Louis Début 


St. Louis, Dec. 12.—Alexander Brai- 
lowsky gave his first local recital before 
a large and enthusiastic audience in the 
Civic Music League series, on Dec. 1, at 
the Odeon. 
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KANSAS CITY ARTISTS HEARD IN VARIED LISTS 





Sorority Hears Scholarship Winner— 
Teachers’ Association and Musical 
Club Programs 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 12.—The Mu 
Phi Epsilon Sorority, for its second con- 
cert, in the Grand Avenue Temple, pre- 
sented Chester Bree, baritone, winner of 
the scholarship offered by the organiza- 
tion last season; Pearl Roemer and Mary 
McKee, pianists, in two-piano numbers, 
Mrs. Allen Taylor, soprano, and Mrs. 
Lewis Hess, contralto. Clara Kimbrell 
and Powell Weaver were accompanists. 

The Kansas City Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation combined its November ban- 
quet with an informal program, at which 
Mary Witters, president, presided. 
Short talks were given by Harry Seitz, 
Mrs. George Forsee, Mora Moreland 
Peck, Geneva Lichtenwalter, Charles 
Cease, Beatrice Poindexter and Elma 
Medora E. Kaar. A quartet from the 
boys’ glee club of Manual Training High 
School, under Mr. Seitz, was heard in 
several numbers. 

The Kansas City Musical Club, on 
Nov. 24, at the Jack-O’-Lantern, com- 
bined a program and bridge for the 
benefit of the Women’s Choral. Mrs. 
George Cowden, soprano, and Mrs. 
Ramond Havens, contralto, were heard, 
accompanied by the Duo-Art. Records 
of Daisy Cordier Nellis, Mrs. George 
Rider, John Thompson and Powell 
Weaver, local pianists, were played. 

The dedication of a recently installed 
organ, in the Country Club Congrega- 
tional Church, gift of C. W. Jenkins of 
the Jenkins Music Company, was the 
occasion of a concert given by Powell 
Weaver, organist; Mrs. George Cowden, 


soprano; Mrs. Hunter Gary, soprano, 
and Mrs. Ramond Havens, contralto. 
Ladies of the G. A. R., General Grant 
Circle, No. 31, presented the following 
artists in a concert - in the Athenaeum 
Auditorium, Nov. 17: Mrs. Arthur 
Brookfield, contralto; Claude Rader, 
violinist ; Oscar Hederstrom, bass, and 
Mrs. Claude Rader and Gladys Schnorf, 
accompanists. BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 


INDIAN MUSIC PRESENTED 








Wichita Musical Club Gives Special 
Program of Unique Interest 


WIcHITA, KAN., Dec. 12.—The Satur- 
day Afternoon Musical Club, in its last 
session, presented Laura Lambert, a 
youthful violinist. Others on the pro- 
gram were Mabel Whitney, pianist; 
Grace Marie Becker, soprano, and Mar- 
garet Motter, contralto. The meeting 
was held in the Twentieth Century Club 
House. 

A program of unusual interest was 
given by the Wichita Musical Club re- 
cently. Dr. Henry Roe Cloud, a Winne- 
bago Indian, addressed the audience on 
“The Indian and His Music.” Myra 
Fry, an Indian girl, sang two songs in 
the Zuni language. The program also 
included vocal and instrumental com- 
positions in imitation of Indian music. 
These numbers were furnished by Mary 
Terrill and Zane Cetti, pianists; Mrs. 

. C. Ogren, Mrs. M. W. Smith, and 
members of the Lyric Glee Club, vocal 
ists. The program was arranged by 
Mrs. H. M. Battin. 

Inez Dodds Barbour gave a musical 
party at her studio last week, present- 
ing a class composed of the "following 


pupils: Marie Ferguson, Ethel Simp- 
son, Dena Krehbiel, Mertie Hillyard, 
Marcia McFall, Mrs. John Belt, Florence 
Zimmerman and Mrs. —- Duhpone. 

le s. 





SEATTLE CONCERT EVENTS 





Resident Musicians Heard in Series of 
Winter Recitals 


SEATTLE, Dec. 12.—Among recent re- 
citals was that of Marshall Sohl, tenor, 
who was presented by Clifford W. Kant- 
ner in a song recital that consisted of 
oratorio and opera arias and song 
groups. John Sundsten, pianist, and 
Walter Sundsten, violinist, assisted in 
the program, which was given at the 
Chamber of Commerce Auditorium. 

The eighty-fourth musicale of the 
Sunset Club was a joint program by 
Francesco Longo, pianist, and George 
Rogovoy, ’cellist, assisted by Nadj Ros- 
setti, soprano, and Arville Belstad, ac- 
companist. 

Elizabeth Choate, 
was recently presented in recital by 
Peter Meremblum, member of the 
Cornish School faculty. The assisting 
artist was Frances Williams, pianist and 
accompanist. Miss Choate’s principal 
numbers were the Lalo “Symphonie 
Espagnole” and Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
24, played with Miss Williams. 

Jacques Jou-Jerville gave his annual 
students’ recital in the Cornish School 


Seattle violinist, 


Theater. Song groups were given by 
Herbert Bartlett, tenor; Oscar Shaw, 
tenor; Wallace Ferguson, baritone; 


Kenneth Combs, tenor, and Edwin C. 


Cook, bass. The accompanists were 
Dorothy Russell, Edna B. Shaw and 
Mrs. Earl C. Smith. 


DAvID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 


COLLEGE MUSICAL CLUBS 
TO APPEAR IN CLEVELAND 





Yale, Ohio State, Cornell, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and Princeton Will 
Offer Programs 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 12.—Cleveland, which 
supports one of the largest University 
clubs in the country, the Big Ten Uni- 
versity club, an active college alumni 
and alumnae association, is a Mecca of 
college musical comedies and glee club 
concerts this year. 

From Dec. 21 to Jan. 2 seven college 
musical productions will be given at Ma- 
sonic Hall here. 

The Yale Glee and Banjo Clubs, under 
the direction of Marshall M. Bartholo- 
mew, will be presented Dec. 21. This 
club is reviving Negro spirituals and the 
ballads of the southern hill country. 

The Scarlet Mask of Ohio State pre- 
sents its comedy “Do Re Mi,” Dec. 30. 
The Cornell Glee, Banjo and Mandolin 
clubs will be here New Year’s Eve. The 
Mimes from the University of Michigan 
present “Tambourine” New Year’s night. 
The Mask and Wig of the University of 
Pennsylvania are arranging a date. The 
Puff and Powder Club of Kenyon Col- 
lege presents “Naughty Nita,” Dec. 29. 
And the famed Princeton Triangle Club 
closes this active holiday invasion with 
its musical comedy, “Fortuno,” the even- 
ing of Jan. 2. 





WATERLOO, IOWA. —Rudolph_ Reuter, 
pianist, gave two recitals in First Con- 
gregational Church recently. His re- 
citals were sponsored by Frederic M. 
Ross of the Ross Conservatory. 





All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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TELLE GRAY-LHEVINNE, violin- 

ist, has already booked many reén- 
gagements for the season of 1926. 
Wilkes-Barre, Williamsport, Hazleton, 
Sewickley, University of Pittsburgh, and 
Bucknell University have been among 
her more important appearances this 
season, and she has already been asked 
to give return concerts in all of them. 
In Pittsburgh Mme. Gray-Lhévinne gave 
her concert in the Soldiers and Sailors 
Memorial Hall instead of in Carnegie 
Hall, as in the past, because of the 
greater seating capacity of the former. 
The Erie concert was the artist’s fourth. 
Mme. Gray-Lhévinne is seen above in 
front of the auditorium in Wilkes-Barre 
where her concert was given. 





A Correction 


In the review of the first concert of 
the season by the Mischa Elman String 
Quartet in the last issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, it was erroneously stated that 
Horace Britt is a new member of that 
organization. Mr. Britt has been the 
cellist of the Quartet since its inception. 
The only change in the personnel has 
been the replacement of Nicholas Mol- 
davan by Louis Bailly as viola player. 





SAN JOSE, CAL.—Evelyn Cavala, pupil 
of Gene Dorais, gave a creditable piano 
recital in Sherman Clay’s Recital Hall. 
In Schumann’s “Scenes from Childhood” 
she revealed surety of technic and mu- 
sical understanding. She was assisted 
by Louis Cavala, violinist, and Carl Stull, 
cellist, in a trio number, and by Mrs. 
Dorais in a group of songs. 
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Premiére of Steinberg Piece Given by Koussevitzky 
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OSTON, Dec. 14.—The Boston Sym- Air tote sb desks cdecsgnd pede Rameau honor to the venerable ’cellist. The con- 

F «Sree uber 2 ; ‘4 
phony, under Serge Koussevitzky, “Canaries” 1.1.2.0... Destouches Cert opened with the Andante and Finale 
d with J Lef iola-plaver NT. So 5643 1 5e>500000 0s eee Gossec from the Concerto, Op. 34, by Lindner, 
SRS WHR JOGR SETERS, ViCMpmyet, oS NES inivss enn daennns. cha Couperin which piece Mr. Schroeder played fifty 
soloist, gave novelties in its concerts at EE, 5 i'4 o)t Cg 564 0O* Bus 88's Monsigny years before in Berlin. He then gave a 

A BMEUBOCS 2. cc cc ccccncccccccveces Rameau ° . 

Symphony Hall, Friday afternoon and ota ok wen eeere ed Rameau Bach Suite for ’cello, a Sonata by Sam- 
martini, and smaller numbers’ by 


Saturday evening, Dec. 11 and 12. The 
program was as follows: 


Sonata in G (freely transcribed for 
small orchestra, by Maximilian 
ps aera ee Galliard 

(First performance anywhere) 

Suite for Viola and Orchestra..... Bloch 

“Italian” Symphony........ Mendelssohn 

Steinberg’s transcription was recently 
made expressly for Mr. Koussevitzky. 
The original work is one of Galliard’s 
Six Sonatas for the bassoon or ’cello with 
a thorough-bass for the harpsichord. 
The transcription calls for flute, oboe, 
bassoon, and strings.. The performance 
marked the first public hearing of the 
score, which is still in manuscript.- Gal- 
liard’s music proved delightful, possess- 
ing an easy charm and lilting grace. 

In marked emotional contrast was 
Bloch’s Viola Suite, played for the first 
time in Boston with orchestral accom- 
paniment. Bloch’s music is often stark 
and ironic, reflecting the poignant an- 
guish and heroic suffering of the 
Hebraic spirit. A pensive poetry suf- 
fuses much of the music, and for con- 
trast there is a joyous finale. Mr. 
Lefranc played the viola part beauti- 
fully, and Mr. Koussevitzky conducted 
with innate sympathy. 

The Mendelssohn Symphony, in con- 
trast, presented polished serenities and 
graceful gayeties. It was a fine stroke 
of program-making on Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s part to bring into sharp con- 
trast the music of the two antithetical 
composers. 

The Boston Symphony gave the first 
of its supplementary Monday evening 
concerts on Dec. 7 before a_ sold-out 
house. The program, made up of music 
already performed by the orchestra, was 
as follows: 

“Fragment from the Apocalypse,” 

Liadoff 

Be Se tee re Liadoft 

Suite from “Tsar Saltan,” 

Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Symphony No. 1, in C Minor....Brahms 


The Russian numbers admirably sup- 
plemented the profound Brahms work. 


Goodrich with People’s Symphony 


The People’s Symphony, under the 
guest conductorship of Wallace Good- 
rich, commemorated the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Johann Strauss, 
Oct. 25, 1825, at the concert on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 6, in the Hollis Street 
Theater. Stuart Mason, pianist, was as- 
sisting soloist. The program, devoted to 
music of the dance, was as follows: 
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RIDER-KELSEY == 


(Arranged by Felix Mottl) 
Overture to ‘“Fleder- 
MAUB” ...ccsecccees hann Strauss 
“Pizzicato” Polka..... Jo - 
“Emperor” Waltzes.... 


Two “Hungarian” Dances....... Brahms 

Dances for Piano and Orchestra, 
Debussy 

TRMRROERS 6 ct icccerccesieeees Glazounoff 


Mr. Goodrich conducted this program 
with fine taste, conveying the essential 
spirit and charm of the various dance 
rhythms. Mr. Mason gave a very good 
performance of Debussy’s dances and the 
orchestra played its part with corre- 
sponding beauty of effect. The vigor of 
Brahms and Glazounoff were well pro- 
jected by Mr. Goodrich and his forces. 


Galli-Curci Wins Applause 


Amelita Galli-Curci, soprano, sang at 
Symphony Hall on Dec. 6, with Homer 
Samuels, pianist, and Manuel Berenguer, 
flutist, assisting. A number of arias 
from operas and lyric songs made up her 
program. The coloratura airs were 
sung with inimitable technical skill. To 
the other songs, Mme. Galli-Curci 
brought her notably lovely lyric voice. 
Homer Samuels was a tasteful soloist, 
as well as accompanist. 


Saslawsky in Song List 


Boris Saslawsky, baritone, was heard 
in recital at Jordan Hall, on the after- 
noon of Dec 7. in an interesting program 
of songs by Russian, German, French, 
Spanish and American composers. Mr. 
Saslawsky possesses a rich, resonant 
baritone voice and a fine technical equip- 
ment therewith. He is chiefly striking 
as an interpreter, and as such he sings 
with Slavic abandon, and intensity of 
feeling. Edith Quaile Saslawsky was 
the accompanist. John Beach was ac- 
companist for his own songs. 


Cherniavsky Trio Heard 


Leo, Jan, Mischel Cherniavsky were 
heard in a recital of trio music at Jor- 
dan Hall, on Dec. 8. Their program 
contained the Beethoven Trio, Op. 70, 
No. 1, the Tchaikovsky Trio, Op. 50, 
and the Frank Bridge’s Fantasie in C 
Major. The three performers presented 
a finely balanced and mutually respon- 
sive ensemble. They played with clarity, 
technical efficiency and much zest for the 
music in hand. 


Richard Burgin Plays Moderns 


Richard Burgin gave a recital of 
violin music on Dec. 9, at Jordan Hall. 
With the brilliant and excellent as- 
sistance of Jesus Maria Sanroma, the 
Fauré Sonata in A Major was given a 
delightful performance. For the rest, 
Mr. Burgin played a Bach Suite for 
violin alone, and numbers by Scott, 
Szymanowski, Prokofieff, Sibelius, De- 
bussy, Paganini, Kreisler and Brahms. 
Mr. Burgin played these with beautiful 
tone, impeccable technic, fine phrasing 
and interesting musicianship. 


Onegin with Harvard Club 


The Harvard Glee Club gave the first 
of three Symphony Hall recitals on Dec. 
10. In the absence of Dr. Archibald T. 
Davison, G. Wallace Woodworth led the 
Glee Club. He led the forces with 
authority and showed sensitive feeling 
for musical values. The program con- 
tained music bv Bach, Allegri, Davison, 
Morley, Brahms, Moussorgsky, Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, Melartin and Handel. 
Sigrid Onegin, contralto, the assisting 
soloist, gave opulent-voiced and dra- 
matic interpretations of songs by Wen- 
nerberg, Bishop, Schubert and Loewe, 
and assisted the Club in its performance 
of Brahms’ Rhapsody. 


Schroeder’s Anniversary List 


Alwin Schroeder, ’cellist, celebrated 
his fiftieth anniversary as_ concert 
’cellist with a recital at Jordan Hall on 
Dec. 10. An audience of distinguished 
musicians filled Jordan Hall to pay 


Dvorak, Debussy, Popper, Fauré and 
Reinecke. Mr. Schroeder gave renewed 
pleasure with his technical skill and 
command over beautiful tone. Arthur 
Fiedler played skillfully. 


Pianist in Varied Program 


Constance McGlinchee, pianist, was 
heard at Jordan Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, Dec. 12. The César Franck 
Prelude, Aria and Finale, the Schumann 
“Carnaval,” a Chopin group, and com- 
positions by Mozart, Liszt, Stojowski 
and de Séverac, made up her program. 
Miss McGlinchee’s playing was _ note- 
worthy for its technical scope and clar- 
ity. She revealed dramatic power and 
sympathetic feeling. The “Carnaval” 
showed fine imaginative insight. Liszt’s 
Etude was given with technical freedom 





and skill. HENRY LEVINE. 
Boston Activities 





Cyrus Ullian, pianist of this city, was 
acclaimed with Mario Cappelli, tenor, 
in a concert given in Portland, Me., 
Dec. 2. Mr. Ullian played compositions 
by Rachmaninoff, Chopin, Brahms, Juon. 
Mr. Cappelli’s list included works by 
Mozart, Handel, Verdi, Bizet, Ireland, 
Dvorak, Rogers, Mario, Gill. These 
artists appeared in a joint recital in 
Berlin, N. H., Dee. 3. 

* ok + 

Anita Davis-Chase announces the fol- 
lowing concerts for the New Year: 
Jan. 8, Jordan Hall, Mieczyslaw Miinz, 
pianist; Jan. 9, Jordan Hall, Jeannette 
Vreeland, soprano; Jan. 17, Copley- 
Plaza, Boston Chamber Music Trio; 
Jan. 31, Copley-Plaza, Chamber Music 
Society of San Francisco. 

a + * 

Theodore Schroeder, singing teacher, 
arranged the broadcasting in the Hotel 
Brunswick, Dec. 4. The following pupils 
appeared at WBZ Studio: Susan Cowing 
Glover, Emma _ Louise’ Biedenharn, 
Florence Chandler, Edna _ Kimball, 
Evelyn Duncanson, Clinton White and 
William Richardson. Chester Cook was 
the pianist and accompanist. Susan 


Cowan Glover is assistant to Mr. 
Schroeder. 

* + *” 
Maud Cuney Hare, authority on 


Creole music and the folk-songs of the 
Orient and tropics, plans an extensive 
tour early in January of the West Indian 
Islands. She will be accompanied by 
William Richardson, baritone. Mrs. 
Hare’s Arabian drama, “Antar of 
Araby,” was cordially received at the 
Fine Arts Theater, Dec. 7. Her inter- 
pretations of Arabian songs of the 
Seventh Century, given in costume, con- 
stituted a feature of the evening. 
Oriental dances interspersed in the play 
and directed by Mrs. Hare won appro- 
bation. "ele 


Chester Cook is _ fulfilling many 
engagements as solo pianist and accom- 
panist, W. J. PARKER. 
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Jan. 4, 1926, through Jan. 30, 1926 


28 hours of class instruction in Harmony, 
Ear-Training, Analysis, Pedagogy, Teaching 
Repertoire and Interpretation. 12 hours of 
private lessons by a Faculty of Specialists 
in Piano Pedagogy. 

Fee for Entire Course: 


One Hundred Dollars 
| American Institute of Applied Music 


Metropolitan College of Music 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Kate S. Chittenden, Dean of the Faculty 
| Circular on Request 


| Ethel McIntosh, Managing Director 
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and Return of Favorite Performers 
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one of the most practiced coloraturas of 
the generation. 

Tito Schipa’s singing of Edgardo was 
marked by that beauty of tone, suavity 
of delivery and ardor of characteriza- 
tion which place him in the first rank of 
operatic artists. His personal success 
was, as_ always, assured. Richard 
Bonelli surpassed recent records with his 
performance of Ashton, singing with a 
thrilling quality of tone, and a distinc- 
tive sense of Donizetti’s aristocratic style. 
Mr. Lazzari was well received as Ray- 
mond. Mr. Mojica made the most of the 
role of Bucklaw and Miss Kerr and Mr. 
Oliviero filled other parts acceptably. 
The chorus and ballet were enjoyed. 
Frank St. Leger, conducting, made his 
first appearance at the stand this sea- 
son and was able. 


“Traviata” Repeated 


Tito Schipa was new for the season in 
the repetition of “Traviata” on Dec. 9, 
singing with his accustomed art. In 
the réle of Alfredo he finds many oppor- 
tunities for effective miming. Claudia 
Muzio’s vivid and inventive impersona- 
tion of Violetta was, as usual, a com- 
manding phase of the production. Mr. 
Bonelli, as the elder Germont, was force- 
ful. His singing had fine shading, and 
contrasts. Serge Oukrainsky and his 
ballet contributed their share to the eve- 
ning’s pleasure. Roberto Moranzoni and 
his fine orchestra were effective. 


“Macbeth” Reappears 


Florence Macbeth, who has recently 
returned to America after scoring em- 
phatic successes in London, made her 
first appearance of the season at the 
repetition of “Martha” given Saturday 
night, Dec. 5. With Tito Schipa, Irene 
Pavloska, Virgilio Lazzari and Vittorio 
Trevisan in the cast, the presentation 
was one of general excellence. 

Miss Macbeth was especially success- 
ful, singing the réle with accuracy and 
ease, and with that daintiness and 
charm which make her Martha one of 
the most delightful ever seen here. 
After the “Last Rose of Summer,” which 
she sang with exquisite purity, Miss 
Macbeth received applause which, in 
olden days, would inevitably been fol- 
lowed by one of the encores which are 
now prohibited. Mr. Schipa whose sing- 
ing is so grateful an example of pure 
production and style, was very success- 
ful as Lionel; and Mr. Trevisan’s T'ris- 
tan must be mentioned as distinctive. 
Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 

“Der Rosenkavalier” was given its 


UII) 
“The Best Book on Music That 


Has Yet Come from America” 
Musical Opinion, London 


Music: an Art © 
and a Language 
BY 


iwi 
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WALTER R. SPALDING 


Professor of Music, Harvard ‘University 
Price, $2.50 net 


Based on the author’s twenty years’ 
experience in lecturing on the Apprecia- 
tion of Music, in Harvard University. 
It presents a working knowledge of the 
structure and modes of presentation of 
standard works in music, and is written 
primarily with a view to training listen- 
ers It contains much valuable informa- 
tion of interest equally to the trained 
musician and to the general public. 
SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS 

to 


MUSIC: AN ART AND A LANGUAGE 


Containing the compositions discussed in 
the text 


Four Volumes. Price, each, $1.00 net. 


By the same composer 


TONAL COUNTERPOINT 


Based on a teaching experience of many 
years, and an be recommended to all 
who wish stress laid on the spirit rather 
than the letter of the law. Prohibitive 
rules in general have been avoided. On 
the other hand, a systematic effort is 
made to arouse the imagination and 
ingenuity of the student and to develop 
a keen and intelligent musical judg- 


ment 


Price, $2.00 net 


= The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
120 Boylston St. 8 West 40th St. 
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first non-subscription performance on 
the afternoon of Dec. 6. Howard Pres- 
ton, taking up the réle of Faninal, as 
suecessor to the late William Beck, and 
Henry G. Weber, at the conductor’s 
stand, were new factors in the represen- 
tation. Theodore Ritch, who enhanced 
the role of the Italian Singer with a 
beautiful quality of voice, had previous- 
ly appeared in the part. 

Mr. Preston sang with dignity and 
ease. He has had ample operatic train- 
ing, having sung in performances here 
under the auspices of what is now the 
American Opera Association of Chicago, 
and having also taken part successfully 
in special performances in St. Louis’ 
recent municipal season. Mr. Weber 
won high praise for his treatment of a 
score which demands of its conductor 
extreme versatility, technical skill and 
responsiveness to a wide range of mood. 
Rosa Raisa, Olga Forrai and Edith 
Mason sang the three soprano roles as 
heretofore. Alexander Kipnis brought 
to the part of Lerchenau his apt drol- 
leries and a voice with an effective lower 
register. José Mojica, Antonio Nicolich 
and others had the remaining parts. 


“Butterfly” Repeated 


“Madama Butterfly” was repeated on 
Dec. 10, with Rosa Raisa, Charles Hac- 
kett, Irene Pavloska and Giacomo 
Rimini as the quartet of principals, and 
with Miss Shear distinguishing the réle 
of Kate Pinkerton, and Mr. Mojica con- 
tributing a polished performance as 
Yamadori. The richness of Miss Raisa’s 
voice is accented in her performance of 
the réle. Mr. Hackett’s Pinkerton ex- 
celled, as usual, in a fine naturalness of 
demeanor and vocal brilliance. Miss 
Pavloska’s Suzuki is always enjoyed. 
Giorgio Polacco conducted. 

EUGENE STINSON. 


CANYONS TO ECHO MUSIC 








Notable Chamber Festival Planned for 
Ojai Valley, Cal. 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 12.— Arrange- 
ments for the Ojai Valley Chamber 
Music Festival, to be held in April, are 
progressing, Frank J. Frost, president 
of the Ojai Valley Music Association 
and general manager, announced re- 
cently. 

The concerts will take place at Ojai, 
a little town near Santa Barbara, about 
130 miles north of this city, amidst the 
California canyons and mesas. Plans 
are to make Ojai a Pacific Coast Pitts- 
field. Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, founder of 
the Pittsfield Chamber Music Festivals, 
is actively associated in the project with 
Mr. Frost, a wealthy music-lover, whose 
estate is located at Ojai. Festivals will 
be held annually devoted to prize-win- 
ning compositions. 

Dates have been set for April 16, 17 
and 18, and the following artists and 


ensembles have been engaged: Myra 
Hess, pianist; Hans Kindler, cellist; 
the Barrére Ensemble; the English 
Singers; the San Francisco String 


Quartet, and the Ojai Valley String 
Quartet. The last-named group is to 
be formed with George Enesco as first 
violin; Fred Baker of San Francisco, 
viola; Gerard Hekking of Paris, ’cello, 
and a second violinist not yet engaged. 
BRUNO Davin USSHER. 
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OSEPHINE LUCCHESE, so- 

prano, and her only teacher, 
Virginia Colombati of New York. 
Mme. Lucchese will go to Italy | 
next summer to make her début 
in that country in opera. She has 
been appearing, recently, with the 
San Carlo Opera Company in New 
Orleans, scoring particular success 
in “Traviata,” although she was 
also heard as Lucia and Gilda, 
appearing twice in one week as the 
former heroine. 











MARY GARDEN ARRIVES 





Germaine Schnitzer, Samuel Dushkin 
and Maria Miiller also Passengers 


On incoming ships last week there 
were many musical folk. Among them: 


Mary Garden, with her mother, Mrs. 
Robert D. Garden, who arrived Dec. 9 
on the Homeric; Samuel Dushkin, also 
on the Homeric, returning from a con- 
cert tour abroad to appear as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony; Germaine 
Schintzer, pianist; Maria Miiller, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who arrived on the Columbus. Miss 
Miiller begins her season with the Met- 
ropolitan Jan. 10, before which time she 
will give concerts. 

Sailing from New York were: Jo- 
hannes Fonss, Danish opera. singer; 
Thom Denijs, Dutch baritone; Johanna 
Gadski, soprano. Ernest R. Rosenfeld, 
Berlin Orchestra conductor, sailed for 
home Dec. 12 on the George Washing- 
ton. Union conditions prevented him 
from appearing here with the Shuberts, 
as he had planned. 





Husband’s Illness Recalls Prima Donna 
to Paris 


CHICAGO, Dec. 12.—Eleanor Sawyer, 
newest prima donna of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, is hurrying to the bedside 
of her husband in Paris. He is suffering 
a relapse from a serious illness which 
prevented him from accompanying his 
wife to Chicago for her début. Mme. 
Sawyer has appeared in Chicago as 
Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 





Berta Morena, Wagnerian soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
give her first New York recital of the 
season in Aeolian Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 17. 
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PHILADELPHIA FETES 
SZIGETI IN U. S. DEBUT 


Stokowski Leads Concert 
and Damrosch Gives 
Gershwin Work 


By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 13.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor, with Joseph Szigeti, violinist, 
in his American début as soloist, gave 
its usual pair of subscription concerts in 


the Academy of Music on the afternoon 
of Dec. 11 and the evening of Dec. 12. 
The program was as follows: 





Overture in'D Minor............ Handel 
Pao: CONC ass ok 6 6ic 6 teae’s Beethoven 
Prelude and Entr’acte from 
WEROVEAMIONINB” cits Moussorgsky 
EFROne GE Pee”... ce tlicceec Stravinsky 


Mr. Szigeti unmistakably belongs to 
the first rank of modern violinists. His 
American début was effected with con- 
spicuous success. The Hungarian vir- 
tuoso possesses a technic so facile and 
assured that it escapes disproportionate 
attention. His tone, though perhaps a 
trifle small, is firm, true and exceedingly 
sweet. The Concerto was played poeti- 
cally. Cadenzas and pyrotechnic orna- 
mentations were managed with brilliant 
artistry. 

The sombre beauty of the two “Kho- 
vantchina” excerpts were exquisitely 
conveyed in Mr. Stokowski’s reading. 
Mr. Stokowski’s delight in musical con- 
trast was exhibited in the cool and suave 
Handel Overture, derived from the Con- 
certo Grosso No. 5. 

The coruscating “Fire-Bird” of Stra- 


‘vinsky was repeated by request, after a 


hearing at these concerts only a few 
weeks ago. 

The New York Symphony Society, with 
Walter Damrosch as conductor, presented 
George Gershwin as piano soloist in his 
Concerto in the Academy of Music, on 
the evening of Dec. 10. The program 
was as follows: 


Overture to “Egmont’’....... Beethoven 
Symphony No. 1, in G Minor.. Kalinnikoff 


“Shomemt MGMOAl’ «4.6 cc cass Schubert 
Spinning Song.............Mendelssohn 
Concerto in F for Piano and Orchestra, 


Gershwin 


Fathered by the conductor, the Gersh- 
win work, from the standpoints of popu- 
lar and critical interest, occupied the 
center of the stage. The score is un- 
questionably a promising one. There 
were moments when the effects achieved 
suggested something of a cross between 
the latest manner of Stravinsky, the 
cacophonies of the extremist Varése and 
the exoticism of Chinese music, with a 
night club and cabaret flavor for good 
measure. Mr. Gershwin’s playing of the 
crackling solo passages was authoritative 
and facile. 

Mr. Damrosch led up to the innovation 
with an artfulness that emphasized his 
gifts as a program-builder. Kalinnokoff’s 
melodious and atmospheric symphony 
was admirably played, as were also the 
“Egmont” and the two light numbers by 
Schubert and Mendelssohn, which eased 
the way for the Gershwin novelty. 








Reading Choral Society Engages Artists 


The Reading Choral Society, N. Lind- 
say Norden, director, engaged Margaret 
Northrup, soprano; Anna Harris, con- 
tralto; Wendell Hart, tenor, and Norman 
Jollif, bass, for a concert on Dec. 17. 
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Harp Strings Tingle with Modernism in New Sonata 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 


NCE a year the Society 
for the Publication of 
American Music issues 
three large works for 
the edification and en- 
joyment of the Ameri- 
can public. It must be admitted that 
the appeal of these works, as a rule, 
is hardly nation-wide. They are not of 
the kind that would be found on piano 
racks in company with popular bal- 
lads. For the progressive musician, 
however, such annual issues are a 
milestone along the route of his ar- 
tistic pilgrimage, and he feels that he 
owes a debt of gratitude—even though it 
be unexpressed—to the Society which 
has sponsored these few excellent prod- 


ucts of American musical talent and 
skill. 





* * * 


Sonata for Among the three com- 
Harp and Piano positions put out by 
by C. Salzedo the Society for the 

Publication of . Ameri- 
can Music, representing the season of 
1924-25, and issued in the attractive 
uniform manner adopted for the Soci- 
ety’s offerings, by G. Schirmer, a Sonata 
for Harp and Piano, in one movement, 
by Carlos Salzedo, is of particular inter- 
est. In the first ‘place, Mr. Salzedo as- 
sures me that it is the first sonata, in 
the modern sense of the word, that has 
been written for the harp. That fact in 
itself would make it of more than pass- 
ing interest. But there is much more to 
the work than its novelty of idiom and 
form, and its chief interest lies in its 
being an outstanding example of ultra- 
modern thought. This will intrigue 
those who believe in the aims and ideas 
of the ultraists. 

It may be said that musicians are 
divided into three distinct classes: the 
modernists who have a contempt for 
those who do not agree with them; those 
conventionalists who have a contempt 
for the modernists, and, finally, the in- 
betweeners, who are unconvinced by the 
propaganda and prejudices of either 
faction. (I rejoice in my allegiance to 
the last mentioned). 

Nevertheless, there are aspects of Mr. 
Salzedo’s Sonata that cannot fail to 
arrest the attention of any earnest 
student of music, regardless of his school 
of musical theology. In the first place, 
such music as this attempts expression 
along entirely new lines. Of melody, in 
the accepted sense of the word, there is 
not a hint; of conventional harmonic 
combinations there is barely a sugges- 
tion. Even in rhythm—and it is more 
difficult to depart from rhythmical for- 
mulas—it is unusual. Here, then, we 
have the three chief ingredients of the 
art of music newly mixed. And the 
alchemy of it is strangely fascinating. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Salzedo at times 
achieves a sort of ethereal, wraithlike 
beauty that is vaguely described by our 
much misused adjective “atmospheric.” 
To hear this score played on harp and 
piano by two skillful and sympathetic 
artists would attract me many a mile, 
and I have a feeling that to examine the 
score, either through the medium of the 
piano alone or through the “inward ear” 
is to lose at least half its meaning. To 
understand it involves a readjustment 


of musical traditions. Counterpoint, or 
the flow and play of separate melodic 
parts, is succeeded by a similar flow and 
play of harmonic units. To separate 
these harmonic groups and _ consider 
them as unrelated to the context means, 
frequently, mere discordant chaos. It is 
the subtle weaving of these discordant 
bodies that gives to Mr. Salzedo’s Sonata 
one of its chief characteristics. 

Whether or not such music as that 
being written by Mr. Salzedo, Edgar 
Varese (to whom this Sonata is dedi- 
cated) and others of similar aim, will 
have any significance in the future only 
time will tell. 
the present, to affect the development of 
the art, and nobody who is not a hide- 
bound reactionary can afford to turn a 
deaf ear to it. 


“IT Am Thy 
Harp” With 
New Music by 
C. Olmstead 


* * 


The anonymous poem, 
“T Am Thy Harp,” has 
already been set suc- 
cessfully, but it lends 
itself so nicely to music 
that it is rather surprising it has not 
been more frequently chosen as a text 
by composers. Of late it has received 
attention from Clarence Olmstead, and 
his setting is deserving of attention 
(Oliver Ditson Co.). Mr. Olmstead has 
talent as a song writer and many of his 
ideas are fresh and effective. His tech- 
nic is not always as facile as it might 
be, but he shows constant improvement 
in his work. This latest song is, in some 
respects, an example. It has both sweep 
and delicacy combined in a manner that 
fits the mood of the poem, and the piece 
as a whole has few of the trite progres- 
sions into which so many song writers, 
including Mr. Olmstead in the past, have 
been wont to fall. There are keys for 
medium and high voices. 


“Fir Needles,” Singers who like a 


a Song by good, straightforward 
Avery melody, with, perhaps, 
Robinson a high note thrown in 


toward the end for 

effect, will not be interested in a recent 
song by Avery Robinson, entitled “Fir 
Needles, o (¢ Yarl Fischer). Carley Robin- 
son’s text is in a rhymeless, free-verse 
manner, and the composer has done his 
music in the same way. But there is 
real atmosphere in this song, and there 
is a mellowness and calm about the har- 
monization that tells of “Fir needles 
. . Green smelling and fragrant of 
the woods at night.” ” For medium voice. 

* 


“Heart of kia Priscilla Risher 
Mine,” a has added another song 
Ballad by to the long list of bal- 
A. P. Risher lads making a bid for 


popularity. It is en- 
titled “Heart of Mine” (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) and has a tuneful voice 
part that will make friends for it, par- 
ticularly among amateurs. While the 
accompaniment is in no way difficult, it 
is a trifle more elaborate than accom- 
paniments to songs of this type usually 
are. There are keys for high and low 
voices. 

* * 
A New Song by If ambitious song 
Charles Wake- writers wish to learn 
field Cadman how to construct a 

song with the least 
possible waste of musical material, they 
would do well to examine the creations 
of one of our most popular writers in 
the field: Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
Mr. Cadman is fond of two-stanza lyrics, 








( SACRED - SECUAR } 


Already being sung by 


Henry Burr 
Mabel Corlew 
Adelaide de Loca 
Rafaelo Diaz 
Mabel Empie 





ANOTHER “SMILIN’ THROUGH” 


NOBODY ELSE 


BY THE SAME COMPOSER 


Arthur A. Penn 


Writer of SUNRISE AND YOU, CARRISSIMA, LAMPLIT HOUR, WHEN THE SUN GOES 
DOWN, and other “Black and White” successes 


Redferne Hollinshead 

Harold Land 

Devora Nadworney 

Sigurd Nilsson 

Ann (Bobby) Robinson (Roxy’s Gang) 


Artist copies to accredited teachers and singers 


Concert Department, M. Witmark & Sons, 1650 Broadway, N. Y. C. 





It is bound, however, in. 


and his simple method of procedure is to 
write a sufficiently interesting melody 
and accompaniment about one of them 
to be worthy of repetition for the sec- 
ond; make a slight change near the final 
cadence, or add a short codetta, and— 
there it is, ready for the engraver! His 
latest song, “A Song of You” (Carl 
Fischer) is made in this manner, and the 
possibilities are that it will find many 
admirers, on account of its simple, 
rhythmical melody and equally simple 
and effective accompaniment. There 
are two keys. a ta 
* 


Two Works for Although Orlando A. 


Chorus of Mansfield’s ‘He Shall 
Women’s Be Great” (Arthur P. 
Voices Schmidt Co.) is put 


out as a Christmas trio 
for women’s voices, it may be appropri- 
ately performed at any time in the 
church year. It has considerable sub- 
stance and dash about it, and would be 
even more effective as a number for 
mixed chorus. From the same press 
comes also a setting by E. S. Hosmer of 
Leigh Hunt’s poem “Abou Ben Adhem 
and the Angel.” This, too, is for 
women’s voices, and the composer has 
supplied an orchestral accompaniment 
for those who wish to perform it in a 
more elaborate manner. There is also 
an edition for mixed chorus, for which 
the orchestration may be used, as both 
versions are in the same key. Mr. Hos- 
mer’s writing is quite conventional 
throughout, a fact which makes his final 
seven-bar phrase of the piano coda seem 
rather out of place. 

* + 


Two Books of The “New Fifty Cent 
Spanish and Series” (Oliver Ditson 
French Music Co.) deserves all the 

attention which it is 


attracting. Two new books, recently 


added, are entitled “Eight Piano Pieces 
by French Composers” and “Eight Piano 
Pieces by Spanish Composers.” The 
tables of contents are a sufficient indica- 
tion of the excellence of the quality of 
these volumes. These are the French 
representatives: “The Cuckoo” by 
Claude Daquin; “Passepied,” by Delibes; 
Fauré’s “Romance sans paroles;” God- 
ard’s “Jonglerie;” a Serenade by Pierné, 
already made famous by violinists; 
Saint-Saéns’ First Mazurka; a piano 
version of the same composer’s “The 
Swan,” and, finally, Widor’s “Au soir.” 
Two Spanish composers supply all the 
pieces contained in the other book: 
“Cadiz,” “Granada,” Seguidillas, and 
Tango in D are by Albeniz, while 
Granodos is represented with “Playera,” 
“Spanish Dances,” Nos. 10 and 2, and 
“Villanesca.” It is a pleasure to exam- 
ine collections so well chosen as these. 


* * * 


Richard Burmeister 
has made a new edition 
of the Bach Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue, 
an event that will be of interest to 
pianists and teachers alike. The same 
publishers (Oliver Ditson) have also 
issued the following works for piano by 
Brahms, edited by Karl Benker: Fan- 
tasias, Op. 116; “Four Piano Pieces,” 
Op. 119, and the Three Intermezzi, Op. 
117. These are among the most popular 
pieces composed by Brahms, and a good 
American edition is welcome. 


New Editions 
of Bach and 


Brahms 





Marcel Grandjany Plays in Canada 


Marcel Grandjany, French harpist, 
played in Quebec on Nov. 30, and, on 
Dec. 3 gave a recital in Montreal. On 
Dec. 6 he made a second appearance at 
the Orpheum Theater in a joint recital 
with Robert Imandt. 
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Artists who feature Carl Fischer publications 


OTT 


TITO SCHIPA 


Tenor Chicago Opera Co. 


is singing with great success 


IF GAVE YOU A 


by 


Granville English 


Published in two keys 


Price .45 
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Tito Schipa 


Order from your local dealer 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


Boston, 380-382 Boylston St. 
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Concert of the Society 


Lawrence Tibbett, Soloist; 
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FREDERICK JACOBI 
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The Poet in the Desert 


(for Baritone Solo, Chorus and Orchestra) 


New York, November 22, 1925 


Artur Bodanzky, Conductor. 
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“FAUST’’ RECOVERS 
YOUTH IN BROOKLYN 


N. Y. Philharmonic Gives 
Concert—Many Artists 


Presented 
By Arthur F. Allie 
BROOKLYN, Dec. 12.—The Metropolitan 








Opera Company gavé “Faust” in 
French, particular interest centering 
about the Mephistopheles of Feodor 


Chaliapin. Mr. Chaliapin was a domin- 
ating figure, physically and vocally. 
Queena Mario was Marguerite; Mario 
Chamlee, Faust; Giuseppe Danise, Val- 
entin; Louis D’Angelo, Wagner; Ellen 
Dalossy, Siebel, and Kathleen Howard, 
Marthe. The performance moved 
smoothly under Louis Hasselmans. 

The New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Willem Mengelberg, conductor, gave 
the second in its series of six concerts 
at the Academy on Nov. 29. The pro- 
gram opened with Brahms’ ‘Academic 
Festival” Overture, and included Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony, the Over- 
ture-Fantasy, “Romeo and Juliet” by 
Tchaikovsky, and the “Flying Dutch- 
man” Overture. 

A large audience greeted Sergei Rach- 
maninoff at his only Brooklyn piano 
recital, given in the Academy on Dec. 
4. Mr. Rachmaninoff’s program in- 
cluded the Partita in D of Bach; an 
Impromptu and “The Brooklet” by 
Schubert; the B Minor Sonata by 
Chopin; and numbers by Liszt, Medtner, 
Rachmaninoff and Kreisler. The artist 
included some of his own compositions 
among his encores. 

Helda Hewitt Stevens, soprano, gave 
a costume recital in the Academy on 
Dec. 2. Her program entitled “Phases 
of American Music,” ranged from early 
Indian to modern music. The concert 
was sponsored by the Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. 

The fourth concert by the Brooklyn 
Free Musical Society was given in the 
New Utrecht High School on Dec. 4. 
The program introduced Irene Jacques, 
soprano; Nicos Cambourakis, boy vio- 
linist, and Richard Singer, pianist. 

The Tollefsen Trio was heard in its 
first local recital of the season at the 
Academy on Dec. 6. The Trio played 
works by Boellmann and Chausson, and 
three Scandinavian folk-music settings 
by Herman Sandby. 

The Brooklyn Orchestral Society, Her- 
bert J. Braham, conductor, gave the 
first of its season’s concerts at the 
Academy on Dec. 7. Margaret Sittig, 
violinist, was the soloist. The orchestra 
was heard in the Mozart-Busoni Over- 
ture to “Don Giovanni,” Borodin Sym- 
phony in B Minor and, with Miss Sittig, 
Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor. The 
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Kistler Vorspiel from Act III of “Kuni- 
hild;” a Rhapsodie by Hallen, and 
Johann Strauss’ “Wine, Woman and 
Song” were also included. Miss Sittig’s 
playing was marked by good technic and 
tone. She possesses a thorough grasp 
of her medium. She later appeared in 
a group with Frederick Sittig at the 
piano, playing the Mendelssohn-Achron 
“On Wings of Song,” Godowsky’s “Valse 
Macabre” and a Brahms-Joachim Hun- 
garian Dance. The orchestra played 
with good effect and balance. 

The Apollo Club of Brooklyn, Dr. 
John Hyatt Brewer, conductor, gave its 
first private concert at the Academy on 
Dec. 8. Merle Alcock, contralto of the 
Metropolitan was assisting artist. The 
club sang numbers by Stewart, Buck, 
Reddick, Schubert, Adams, Maunder, 
Hammond. César Franck, Barnby, Bald- 
win, Whitig, Homer and Sullivan. Miss 
Aleock was heard in the aria, ”O Don 
Fatale,” “Shepherd Boy” by Elgar, 
“The Forest Pathway” by _ Grisses, 
“April My April” by Milligan, and other 
numbers. Her work was delightful for 
its clean diction and easily produced 
voice. The audience was one of the 
largest in the Academy this season. The 
Club did some effective singing. Messrs. 
Morrisey and Reiners were heard in 
solos. 





Wildermann Institute Increases Its 
Program 


The Wildermann Institute of Music 
has added three new departments to its 
curriculum. They are aesthetic dancing, 
conducted by Nelly Reuschel of Europe, 
holder of a professor’s diploma from 
Jacques Dalcroze; art classes for chil- 
dren between the age of six and twelve, 
in which drawing, painting and modeling 
are taught by Louis Dougherty; elocu- 
tion and dramatics. The increased en- 
rollment has made it necessary for the 
Institute to give the art classes in an 
annex in the new Wisteria at St. George. 


Irva Marshall Morris Resumes Studio 


Irva Marshall Morris, soprano, has 
returned to her work, after a few 
months’ absence, due to illness, and has 
reopened her studios for teaching, in 
Steinway Hall and in Brooklyn. She 
fulfilled seven special engagements dur- 
ing November, and was booked to sing 
in concert, in the Hotel Astor on Dec. 2. 
She was to sing in the Town Hall Club, 
on Dec. 11, at the annual Indiana Club 
dinner. 


Ethelynde Smith Appears on Tour 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, started 
Oct. 31 on her tenth tour, which will 
extend into her sixth trip to the Pacific 
Coast. She sang first in Lawrenceville, 
N. J., at the Lawrenceville School for 
Boys, went from there through Virginia, 
North Carolina and on to Florida. 
Future engagements include appear- 
ances in Texas, California, Utah. Idaho, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Iowa, Illinois and Pennsylvania. On her 
return East, Miss Smith will sail for 
Europe April 7, and open her European 
tour with a recital at the Hague. April 
30. She is scheduled for a London re- 
cital May 20. 


Anne Wolcott Is Radio Accompanist 


The new radio station WLWL will 
have an official accompanist in Anne 
Wolcott. Miss Wolcott is a pianist and 
teacher, and is coach and accompanist 
for Father Finn’s Choir. She has also 
been engaged to train the choir of St. 
Francis’ Church at Belle Harbor. Only 
the best type of music and entertainment 
will be broadcast from WLWL, it is 
announced. Miss Wolcott is well versed 
in opera, oratorio and concert literature. 








Imandt Plays in Montreal 

Robert Imandt, French violinist, went 
to Montreal to play for the Ladies’ 
Morning Music Club of that city on Dec. 
6, in association with Marcel Grandjany, 
harpist. Connecting engagements with 
Sherwood, Sorel, and the Convent of 
Mount St. Marie had already been 
booked. Mr. Imandt, accompanied by 
Marion Carley, was heard at the Vander- 


bilt House on Nov. 25. 


Smith College has ‘conferred two pro- 
fessorships, one on Werner Josten, 
composer, and the other on Mr. Parsh- 
ley, a member of a college where Mr. 
Josten is head of the department of 


composition. 
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Winifred Macbride to 
Feature Ireland Sonata 
at Concert in New York 
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Winifred Macbride 


Winifred Macbride, Scotch pianist 
who made her first American appear- 
ance last year, will give what will prob- 
ably be her only New York recital of the 
season Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 29, in 
Aeolian Hall. She will give prominence 
to John Ireland’s Sonata in E Minor. 
As far as there is any record, this will 
be the first performance of the work in 
America. 

To Miss Macbride’s mind, Ireland’s 
Sonata is the best of the so-called mod- 
ern works. “She does not incline much 
toward the moderns, and is especially 
opposed to featuring works of little mo- 
ment just because they are new. 
composition must prove that it is worth 
playing to find a place on her program. 

“The Ireland Sonata is_ typically 
British,” she says “written in an idiom 
all its own. I know of only three pian- 
ists who have given it public perform- 
ance, and two of these—Frederic La- 
mond and myself—are Scotch. It is the 
Scotch tenacity that keeps us at it, I 
guess, in spite of its tremendous no- 
tational difficulties.” 

The Sonata takes twenty minutes to 
play and, at the end of her program, 
Miss Macbride will repeat it for those 
laymen whose impression will be more 
positive after a second hearing. The 
rest of the program will, therefore, be 
considerably shortened. She will play 
the Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue in 
D Minor, Lachner’s Prelude and Toc- 
cata, Schumann’s “Kinderscenen,” Cho- 
pin’s Scherzo in C Sharp Minor and his 
Nocturne in E, Liszt’s arrangement of 
the Wagner Liebestod, his “Feux Fol- 
lets” and Brahms’ Rhapsody in E Flat. 

In February Miss Macbride will pack 
up her platform paraphernalia, leave 
her new Park Avenue apartment and 
make a tour of the Middle West, one of 
her engagements being with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony. 








E. Robert Schmitz In Middle West 


E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, after his 
two appearances as soloist with the St. 
Louis Symphony on Nov. 27 and 28, 
played for the Leavenworth Musical Club 





on Dec. 3, and on Dec. 4 he was heard 
at Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
On Dec. 7 Mr. Schmitz played at Mid- 
land College, Fremont, Neb., and on 
Dec. 9 in Denver, 
Mme. Cahier to Present Novelties 
Mme. Charles Cahier will give the sec- 


ond recital of her series of four in 
Aeolian Hall, on Dec. 19, on which occa- 
sion she presents some interesting nov- 
elties, among them the _ rarely-heard 
Bach airs, “Ach Herr, was is ein Men- 
schenskind” from the cantata “Unser 
Mund sei voll Lachend.” and “All 
praises to the Lord” from the same can- 
tata. In both she will use the oboe 
d’amore and harpsichord. A young Ber- 
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lin composer, Arthur Perleberg, will be 


represented by three songs from his set- 
tings of Bethge’s Chinese lyrics, known 
as “The Flute of Jade.” Alexander 
Jemnitz, a Bohemian composer unknown 
to American audiences, will be repre- 
sented by “Vorwulf.” Richard Strauss 
figures with ‘“Junghexenlied,” “Ach 
Lieb’, ich muss nun_ scheiden” and 
“Schlechtes Wetter.” The balance of 
the program consists of Ravel’s “Trois 
beaux oiseau de Paradise,” de Falla’s 
“Chinoiserie” and four of the five songs 
composing “Deita Silvane” by Respighi 


THIRD “LEONORE” PLAYED 








Capitol Remembers Beethoven Birthday 
By Giving Overture 

In commemoration of Beethoven’s 
155th birthday, Maj. Edward Bowes 
opens the program in the Capitol Thea- 
ter with the “Leonore”’ Overture No 
3, played by the orchestra, under David 
Mendoza. The inclusion of this number 
is not only a tribute to the memory of 
the composer, but is also an expression 
of faith in the taste of the picture-going 
public. The orchestra has been enlarged 
to meet the special requirements of the 
score. ; 

The ballet corps presents another high 
spot of interest. The dancers are seen 
in Waldteufel’s “Skaters,” arranged by 
Herman Hand. Doris Niles and Jack 
Triesalt are the principal dancers. An- 
other number of interest is given by the 
Dixie Jubilee Singers, who are heard in 
a series of southern folk-songs and 


Negro spirituals. The group includes 
“Swanee River,” “Golden Slippers,” 
“Down South” and “Steal Away.” Mar- 


jorie Harcum and William Robyn sing 
“Lullaby Lane,” which has been given 
a special setting. 





Artists Heard at Club President’s Day 

A feature of the special president’s 
day program given by the New Yorkers, 
Olive Stott Gabriel, president, at the 


Hotel Astor on the afternoon of Dec. 7 
was a musicale in which six artists par- 


ticipated. Ernestine Hohl Eberhard, 
soprano, disclosed a beautiful voice in 
Micaela’s aria from “Carmen” and 
songs by Strauss, Campbell-Tipton and 
Curran. Hilda Kuntz Butz, soprano, 
sang “Mi chiamano Mimi” from 
“Boheme” and works by Salter, Camp- 
bell-Tipton and Protheroe, effectively. 
Martha Minner, soprano, and John 


Hand, tenor, sang the final scena of 
Carmen and Don José from Bizet’s opera 
to much applause. Tracy Aylwin, 
reader, gave “The Tongue” bv Henry 
Arthur Jones. Reta Marginot was a 
capable accompanist. The program 
was arranged by Mr. Hand, musical 
director of the Women’s Choral Society 
of the New Yorkers. 


Lambert Murphy Sings in West 


Lambert Murphy, tenor, opened his 
season in Munice, Ind., with the Matinée 
Musical. The same week he gave a re- 
cital in Athens, Ohio, a Chicago recital, 
and appeared in Indianapolis in the 
Frenzel Series. He was also engaged 
for a recital in New Britain, Conn., on 
Dec. 1, sponsored by the Woman’s Club 
of that city. 





Zerffi Lectures on Voice Production 


Before a number of interested hear- 
ers, W. A. C. Zerffi, gave a lecture, at 
his studio, on voice production, recent!) 
Mr. Zerffi gave a general view of voc ! 
conditions as they are today, good and 
bad tracing the origin of some of them, 
and saying radical changes were neces- 
sary. The lecture was illustrated by 
models, so that the listeners were given 
a clearer understanding of the function- 
ing of the vocal organs. a. 2. BD. 





Sundelius in North Carolina Again 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., has engaged Marie 
Sundelius. soprano of the Metropolitan. 
for a recital in the College Course 
Concerts to be given on Feb. 23. On 
Feb. 10 Mme. Sundelius will sing for 
Upsala College in East Orange, N. J. 
after her return from abroad this month 
and the opening of her concert tour in 


Erie, Pa., on Jan. 7. 
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Alberto Bimboni’s Choral Fantasy 
Given First Hearing in Bridgeport 
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Alberto Bimboni 


AST spring Alberto Bimboni took a 
trip to Bridgeport, Conn., for the 
purpose of hearing a performance of 
“Aida” under the able leadership of 
Frank Kasschau. So impressed was he 
with the way it was given that he de- 
cided to compose a work expressly for 
the Bridgeport Oratorio Society, the ex- 
cellent amateur organization of which 
Mr. Kasschau is director. 

Mr. Bimboni found his subject in a 
book of Italian translations of English 
poems. It was “The Cloud,” by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley and from it Mr. Bimboni 
drew the idea of a choral fantasy, and 
wrote it in three days. 

“The Cloud” was recently given its 
first performance by the _ Bridgeport 
Oratorio Society in the High School 
Auditorium before 3000 people. 

The work has a short instrumental 
prelude. There is a humming passage 
by the full chorus to establish the fan- 
tastic mood and picture the drifting 
cloud. Gradually the music loses its 
serenity, thunders up to the climax of 
wind and rain. The main body of the 


work is fugal in style and has an irre- 
sistible triple rhythm which loses itself 
in a reverie on a long sustained minor 
chord, when the cloud dissolves itself 
into rain. There follows an alto solo 
which describes the heavens at night. 
The work ends as it begins—in a burst 
of color—and the voices die away on a 
long sustained hummed chord. Mr. Bim- 
boni played the piano parts, which in 
echo effect answers the chorus. The solo 
parts were sung by Ada Kopf, pupil of 
Mr. Bimboni. 

Bridgeport waxed enthusiastic over 
Mr. Bimboni’s achievement but Mr. Bim- 
boni is a modest man. His appreciation 
and enthusiasm are all for Mr. Kasschau 
and his excellently trained band of sing- 
ers. He speaks especially enthusias- 
tically of the Bach chorale, first number 
on the Bridgeport program. 


Musicians Need More Training 
“The trouble with our young musicians 
of today is that they lack a musical foun- 


dation,” he says. “They want to sing, 
but they know nothing of the value of 


notes. A pupil comes to me. She has 
a good natural voice. She wants to sing 
Aida. 


“The voice is like a first-class piano. 
It’s a good instrument if it’s properly 
played. 3ut there must be training. 
It’s the singing of songs that ruin the 
voice. I tell every person who would 
study with me to learn ‘The Barber of 
Seville.’ It is a good test. There is so 
much technic required. For solo work 
let a person study Handel, Mozart and 
Rossini; for choral work Palestrina and 
Bach. Then he will know the rudi- 
ments.” 

In addition to his New York teaching 
activities, Mr. Bimboni has classes at the 
Hartford School of Music on Mondays. 
On Tuesdays he goes to Springfield, 
where he teaches in the studio of Luigi 
Fini. He is preparing operatic concerts 
to be given in both these places. 

One of his pupils, Virginia Taverna, 
recently achieved notable success as 
Suzanne in the English version of “Il 
Segreto di Susanna” by Wolf-Ferrari, 
given under the auspices of Le Figlie Di 
Dante of the Wadleigh High School, 
New York. BAe 





N NEWYORK STUDI 









Massimo Etzi invited a number of 
persons to his studio on Dec. 6, and 
presented Susie Cervelli in numbers by 
Pergolesi and May Bahue; Vera Bock 
in two old French bergerettes; Lina Etzi, 
in an aria from “Boheme” and a Neapol- 
itan song by Hammond; Marion Carr, 
in Squire’s “Roses of Love,” and Dorothy 
Schaffer in numbers by Gluck and 
Molloy. Three of these pupils, Mmes. 
Etzi, Schaffer and Cervelli, were heard 
last season and a marked improvement 
in their singing was noted. GH PF. B. 

* * 

A musicale which enlisted the services 
of Dr. F. Oswald, pianist; Boriska 
Spany, contralto; Leonie Asterbloom, 
Pianist; Carl Fisher, flutist; Bert Hol- 
land, pianist; Helen Gaubis, soprano; 
Eugene Simor, violinist; Carmen Lopez, 
harpist, and the hostess, Mme. Blaze- 
jewicz-Ullman, pianist, teacher and com- 
poser, was given at the studio of the 
last-named on the evening of Dec. 6, 
before a large gathering of invited 
guests. An informal dance and supper 
followed the musicale. It was an enjoy- 
able affair—the first of several which 
Mme. Ullman expects to give this season. 

G. F. B. 
* a * 

Gertrude Harrington, soprano, who at 
the 1924 annual luncheon of the League 
of Women Voters of Port Chester, N. Y., 
red gratifying success, was reéngaged 
as soloist for this season’s luncheon, 
Which took place on Saturday, Dec. 12. 
accordance with the wishes of the or- 
ganization, Mrs. Harrington’s groups 
consisted entirely of songs sung in Eng- 
lih. Mrs. Harrington is a pupil of Hilda 
ace Gelling. 


Z 


* * 
The first La Forge-Berimen noonday 
Musicale was given in Aeolian Hall on 
Nov. 28. Gil Valeriano, tenor, sang 


German and Spanish songs with artistry. 
Alice Vaiden furnished her usual good 


accompaniments. Frances Fattmann 
has a soprano voice of dramatic quality; 
her singing was enjoyable. Myrtle Al- 
corn assisted her in fine style. Alice 
Bracey Taylor, pianist, revealed fine 
technic and interpretative ability in a 
group of MacDowell compositions. Amie 
Punshon, the possessor of a lovely mezzo- 
soprano, sang the aria from “Jeanne 
d’Arc,” with May List at the piano, very 
intelligently. Miss List’s accompani- 
ments were artistic. 
*x* * 

On Dec. 2, Tofi Trabilsee gave his 
usual weekly musicale with advanced 
pupils, at his studios. The following 
appeared: Julia Lovelace, coloratura 
soprano; Mary Barton, Ukranian mezzo- 
soprano; Margaret Von Frank, Stella 
McIntyre, Julia Sullivan, Gene Barth, 
Mary Diaz, Frank Bauer, George 
Krugel, Harry Young, James McGrath, 
Joe Mitchell, Henry Demavais, and Mr. 
Diaz, a Spanish concert and operatic 
tenor. 

* + * 

On Nov. 24 two pupils from the Zerffi 
Studios appeared in a recital at Wur- 
litzer Hall. These were Helen Baldwin, 
soprano, and Monica Heffernan, mezzo- 
soprano, who gave songs by Monroe, 
Strickland, Cadman and others. 

* a a 


Marie Campbell, mezzo-contralto, sang 
the “Spring Song of the Robin Woman” 
from Cadman’s “Shanewis” at the recital 
given in the studios of Anna Fuka-Pan 
grac on Dec. 2. Miss Campbell also was 
heard in numbers by Burleigh, Schubert, 
Grieg, Handel, Chaminade, Dvorak and 
John Prindle Scott. 

* # ! 

Charles Kullman, tenor of Francis 
Rogers’ studio, was the soloist at the Wo- 
men’s University Glee Club concert on 
Dec. 17. Alex. Gatewocd, another tenor 
pupil, will give a recital at the Inter- 
national House on Dee. 21. 

x x * 

Glenn Drake of Frantz Proschowsky’s 
studio, has been fulfilling engagements 
throughout the West. He is on tour 
through Kansas, Michigan and Minne- 
sota. 


MUSIC IN THEATERS 





“Schéhérazade” on Rivoli Program— 
Bernie and “Gang” at Rialto 


The Rivoli Theater opens its doors with 
the feature film, and the music program 
begins with “Schéhérazade” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy 
Stahl alternate at the conductor’s stand. 
The entire production staff of the Rivoli 
has collaborated with particular success 
in a number called “Dancing Feet.” Paul 
Oscard, ballet master, arranged the 
choreography for this stage offering in 
eight scenes and John Wenger has 
created some original settings. “Dancing 
Feet” is a stage picturization of the evo- 
lution of dancing beginning in the 
Garden of Eden and extending until the 
present. The Four Rivolettes, Felecia 
Sorel, Senia Gluck, Lorelei Kendler, Beth 
Mutchler, August Werner, baritone, 
Charlotte Woodruff, soprano, and others 
are the artists. Harold Ramsbottom and 
Frank Stewart Adams play the organ 
numbers. 

For the Rialto’s final week of Ben 
Bernie and the Rialto Gang, Mr. Bernie’s 
presentation is ambitious. Burnoff and 
Josephine, late of “The City Chap” are 
the dancing soloists and Eleanor Shaler 
of the “Greenwich Village Follies,” and 
the Rialto Dancers contribute to the 
stage offerings. Mr. Bernie and the or- 
chestra play some entertaining numbers. 
Hy C. Geis at the organ gives a “get-to- 
gether” novelty called “Looking For 
Talent.” Oliver Strunk and C. Herbert 
MacAhan alternate at the organ during 
the regular performances. 


Grace Demms Fulfills Engagements 

Grace Demms was solist at the Central 
Presbyterian Church on Dec. 11, when an 
operatic program was given. On Dec. 
14 Miss Demms was booked to appear 
in a Y. M. C. A. concert in Brooklyn, 
and on Dec. 29 she will sing in a per- 
formance of “Messiah” with the Men- 
delssohn Choir of Pittsburgh. Miss 
Demms appeared at a Masonic concert 
in Bristol, Conn., recently. 
Another “Messiah” Performance for Baer 

Frederic Baer will sing the baritone 
réle in the Worcester, Mass., Oratorio 
Society’s Christmas performance of 
“Messiah” on Dec. 29, directly after his 
appearances as soloist with the New 
York Symphony on Dec. 19 and 20 and 
with the Schola Cantorum of New York, 
on Dec. 22 and 23. 

James Friskin Gives Bach Program 

James Friskin, pianist, gave the first 
artists’ recital of the year at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art on Dec. 12. The pro- 
gram was made up entirely of Bach 
numbers, including the Partita in C 
Minor, the Aria with Thirty Variations, 
Capriccio ‘on the departure of a beloved 
brother” and the Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue. Mr. Friskin is a member of 
the institute faculty. 

Pearl Weiss to Give Recital 

Pearl Weiss, a pupil of David Zalish, 
will give a piano recital in Aeolian Hall 
on Sunday evening, Dec. 20. The prin- 
cipal numbers of Miss Weiss’ program 
will be Schumann’s “Carnaval” and the 
Bach Toccata and Fugue in D Minor. 


Dayton Choir Has Celebration Dinner 


The Dayton Westminster Choir will 
undertake another Eastern concert tour 
next fall, and will revisit cities in which 
it appeared recently, adding a number 
of others. Members of the Dayton West- 
minster Choir and the chairman of the 
hoard of directors of the Westminster 
Choral Association, Mrs. H. E. Talbott, 
gave a dinner at the Dayton Country 
Club on Nov. 27 to express their thanks 
to the employers who had given leave of 
absence with full pay to members of the 
choir. 


Helen Ware Concludes Southern Tour 


Helen Ware, violinist, returned from 
a successful tour of the South recently. 
Her itinerary included Arkansas. Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, Virginia, and North 
and South Carolina. Miss Ware has 
been featuring two of her own composi- 
tions “Prayer” and “Canary and Wild- 
bird,” on her programs, which also have 
listed Wieniawski’s D Minor Concerto 
and the Bizet-Hubay “Carmen” Fantasy. 
Ama Avery, soprano, and Charles T. 
Ferry, pianist and composer, have as- 
sisted Miss Ware. 


Mary Jordan Fulfills 
Engagements in Manila 


Prior to Chinese Tour 
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Mary Jordan 


Mary Jordan, contralto, is now in the 
Orient, having given her first recital at 
the Grand Opera House, Manila, on 
Sept. 20, singing to the largest audience 
ever assembled there. Miss Jordan was 
fortunate in finding an excellent accom- 
panist, Dr. Alexander Lippay, conductor, 
composer and head of the conservatory 
of music at the University, who was 
brought to Manila from Germany by 
the government. The “O Don Fatale” 
aria from “Don Carlos” began Miss 
Jordan’s program, which included arias 
from “Rienzi” and “Samson,” a group 
of Negro spirituals arranged by Bur- 
leigh, and songs by Schumann, Schubert, 
Brahms, Leoni, Kursteiner and others. 

Miss Jordan has recently closed a con- 
tract with Elizabeth Barrington in Pek- 
ing, China, for ten appearances in April 
and May, 1926, in China and Japan. 
Miss Jordan will also visit Java and 
Australia. 

During October Miss Jordan sang for 
the Consul General of China, at the 
Chinese celebration in Manila commemo- 
rating the fourteenth anniversary of the 
Chinese Republic, and was the guest of 
Governor General and Mrs. Leonard 
Wood at the “White House” of the 
Philippines. Miss Jordan’s first concert 
was followed by a “Mary Jordan Sup- 
per,” during which she was presented 
with a handsome bracelet. 





New Britain Society Engages Artists 


Lillian Gustafson, soprano; Anna 
Harris, contralto; Wendell Hart, tenor, 
and Norman Jollif, bass, were en- 
gaged to sing “Messiah” with the New 
Britain Choral Society, Dec. 13, under 
E. F. Laubin, who is also director of the 
Hartford Choral Society, which has en- 
gaged Mr. Hart and Mr. Jollif for its 
“Messiah” performance on Jan. 5. 


PASSED AWAY 


Sarah Beekman Lorie 


KANSAS ClTY, Mo., Dec. 12.—Sarah 
Beekman Lorie, at one time an active 
musician in this city, died at the Lynd- 
hurst Hotel, in her seventy-second year, 
on Dec. 8. Mrs. Lorie was at one time a 
well-known soprano and was also a pian- 
ist, having been a student of the instru- 
ment until within six months of her 
death. She is survived by two sons. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 











Nettie Greer Taylor 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 12.—Nettie Greer 
Taylor, wife of Dr. Frank M. Taylor, 
died here on Dec. 5, of heart disease. 
Mrs. Taylor was a charter member of 
Rose Coursen Reed’s Treble Clef Club 
and also the first president of the Oregon 
State Federation of Music Clubs. This 
last year she was third vice-president 
of that organization. Mrs. Taylor was 
chairman of the local entertainment com- 
mittee during the convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs last 
June and was largely responsible for 
Portland’s share of the success. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 
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Is It Thumbs Up or Down with These Watchers? 
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Tes b 
6¢(-\UR Foolish Correspondent,” Marian 

Huckins, herself devoted to music 
and hence interested in, if not absorbed 
by, the cacophonies of the so-called mod- 
erns, looked forward for many moons to 
a Symphony Hall concert devoted to 
Schonberg and Stravinsky. Symphony 
Hall, we hasten to add, lives in Boston. 
(So does Marian Huckins.) Came the 
concert, like the dawn in motion pic- 
tures, and with it a resolution to review 
the performance, not on the basis of 
what she heard, but on what she saw. 
So, turning a deaf ear, (she actually has 
two ears, but insists on the purity of the 
phrase being kept inviolate) “Our Fool- 
ish Correspondent” drew in knowledge 


of how it all sounded through her eyes. 
To turn a deaf eye is a thing she has 
never done yet—and never will. So 
here, all in a row, like Mistress Mary’s 
cockle shells, is a cross section of the 
audience. They need no introduction. 
Mr. A never approves of anything he 
doesn’t understand and the only things 
on the horizon of his understanding are 
golf and bonds and bonds and golf and 
the Harvard Club. But a man of his 
position should identify himself with 
Culture and so he has subscribed to the 
whole series of concerts and it has 
turned out to be a pretty bad investment 
so far as he is concerned. He has 
already computed the loss and his wrath 


world. 


is growing by leaps and bounds as he 
realizes there is no redress. 
Babbit-Bogde, next in line, there can be 
nothing startling, nothing new in this 
In fact she would regard it as 
the height of ill-breeding to show sur- 
Is she not Mrs. Bab- 
Surely the persons to have 
composed such hideous noises must be 
as common as the people around her. 
Forget her if you can and let your 
hearts go out to her next-neighbor— 
Charlie, Charlie Commuter. 
very much to get the Woburn train but 
he will not leave before the end if he 
can _ help 
Woburn representative in that big hall 


prise at anything. 
bit-Bodge? 


it, because he’s the 


For Mrs. 


He wants 


and he feels his responsibility. Besides 
he is not the man to crawl out over Mrs. 
Babbit-Bodge or Miss D. Miss D is 
having her first contact with “indecency” 
in music, and when she gives her five- 
minute talk on “The Value of Music” 
before the united women’s clubs of all 
the Newtons, she’ll sow the seeds of a 
movement against just such vice. And 
something will be done, for there’s noth- 
ir~ like a group of women to get results. 
She really doesn’t know which she dis- 
approves of more strongly—the deca- 
dent Europeans who wrote the music or 
the terrible man next to her, who is 
enjoying it all. But he can’t be blamed. 
He’s no Bostonian. A. M. 








IMMORTAL ROMANCE 
ENTHRALLS CAPITAL 


“Roméo” Sung by Washington 
Opera With Guests— 


Musicales Launched 
By Dorothy De Muth Watson 





WASHINGTON, Dec. 12.—The immortal 
lovers of Shakespeare again enthralled 
auditors, when the Washington Opera 
Company gave “Roméo et Juliette” as its 
second presentation of this season, on 
Dec. 8 at the Washington Auditorium. 
In the réle of Roméo, Armand Tokatyan, 
tenor of the Metropolitan, sang with 


ease and fine tone. His final scene con- 
tained some of the most beautiful .acting 
and singing that Washington has recent- 
ly witnessed. Thalia Sabanieva, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan, who has been 
heard with the Washington Opera Com- 
pany several times before, sang the diffi- 
cult music of Juliette well, making the 
balcony and the death scenes effective. 
_ Sigurd Nilssen, bass, received an ova- 
tion.for hts singing of the réle of Friar 
Laurent. Anna La Puma, as the Nurse; 
Raymonde Delaunois as Stephano; Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri, as Tybalt; Ivan Ivant- 
zoff as Mercutio; Paolo Ananian as 
Gregorio; Mr. Gondolfi as Capulet; and 
George Cehanovsky as Duke, made up 
the cast, and sang conscientiously. 

The chorus showed marked improve- 
ment, the result of intensive training 
under Moes Zlatin, formerly of Moscow, 
the new choral conductor. The orches- 
tra, under Jacques Samassoud played 
most satisfactorily. Very effective also 
were the settings. 

The ballet, under the general direction 
of Paul Tchernikoff, was adequate. 
Great credit is due Edouard Albion 
Meek, general director, for the impres- 
Sive results obtained. 

The large audience included members 
of the diplomatic, social and musical 
circles of the Capital. 


The first of this season’s series of five 
concerts at the Mayflower Hotel, under 
the direction of Mrs. Lawrence Town- 
send, was given on the morning of 
Dec. 9 by Lawrence Tibbett, baritone; 
Paul Kochanski, violinist. Mr. Tibbett’s 
singing and Mr. Kochanski’s playing 
were of rare merit. Gregory Ashmun 


was the accompanist. 
ballroom, which lends itself so admirably 
to concerts of this character, was filled. 
The subscription list to these events is 
unusually brilliant, including Mrs. Cal- 
vin Coolidge, wife of the President; 
cabinet offices, and leading members of 
society. 


The Mayflower 





‘Rhythmic Riot’ Startles Baltimore 
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mann, Franz, Brahms and Gretchaninoff. 
Her readings of contemporary composers 
gave further evidence of musical prep- 
Phillip Jeffreys was the ac- 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 12.—The New York 
Symphony, Walter Damrosch, conduc- 
tor, appeared in the Lyric on Dec. 9 
before a large audience which found 
contrasting values in the program. The 
first local hearing of the G Minor Sym- 
phony of Kallinikoff evoked much in- 
terest towards the melodic composition. 

The novelty of the program, the Con- 
certo in F, by George Gershwin, startled 
some listeners with its rhythmic riot and 
awakened smiles, if not causing open 
chortles, from conservative musical audi- 
tors. The composer, who played the 
piano part, was applauded, not alone for 
his clever writing, but for his showing 
as a performer. 

The concert was the second of the 
series under the Wilson-Greene manage- 
ment. 

Will Rogers, comedian, and the De 
Reszké Singers, appeared at the Lyric 
on Dec. 11. The concert was under the 
auspices of the William Albaugh Bureau. 

The seventh Peabody Conservatory 
recital, Dec. 11, was given by Frank 
Gittelson, violinist; Austin Conradi, 
pianist, and Howard R. Thatcher ac- 
companist, members of the faculty. The 
program included Grieg’s Sonata in 
F, Saint-Saéns B Minor Concerto and 
a group of Kreisler arrangements. All 
the participants showed much artistry. 

Leslie Frick, mezzo-soprano, made her 
professional début in Stieff Hall, Dec. 
10, before a fashionable audience. This 
young Baltimore singer has marked abil- 
ity as an interpretor of serious music, 
such as the works of Schubert, Schu- 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


aration. 
companist. 
The Baltimore 
Louis K. Gutman, president, gave a cos- 
tume recital at the Art Center, Dec. 12. 
Elsa Bakler, Rose Berman, Elsie Craft, 
Leslie Frick, and Beulah Weil, presented 
a very interesting program. 
French, Russian, Italian and American 
composers were represented. 
Castelle was the accompanist. 
gram was in charge of Mrs. George 
Castelle and Mrs. Louis S. Hutzler. 
FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 


Music Club, 





Nahan Franko Announces Scholarships 


by Anonymous Donor 


Nahan Franko announces the estab- 
name of two violin 
given by an anonymous 
be awarded to 
young musicians, he says, who “show 
exceptional ability after a careful and 
thorough examination. 
ification is 
charge for the examination.” 


lishment in his 
scholarships, 
donor. 


winners will be taught by Mr. Franko 


personally. 


They are to 


talent. 


Chinese, 


Virginia 
The pro- 


The only qual- 
There will be no 
The two 


AEOLIAN BUILDING 
IS SOLD THIRD TIME 


Noted Music Structure Is 
Acquired by Banking 
Corporation 


For the third time in a little more 
than a year, the Aeolian Building, in 
West Forty-second Street, housing one 
of New York’s principal concert halls, 
and the warerooms of the Aeolian Com- 
pany, has changed owners. The latest 
sale was made to a syndicate of New 
York and Boston bankers, the Mercan- 
tile Properties, Inc., on Dec. 11 for a 
price reported as approximately $8,- 
500,000. 

The use of the building for musical 
purposes, it is expected, will continue 
for about two more years. The Aeolian 
Company, at the time of the first sale 
of the building to the Schulte Corpora- 
tion, secured a lease on the property, 
extending five years. Subsequently plans 
were drawn up for the erection of a new 
Aeolian Building on Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-fourth Street, which is now in 
process of construction. In addition to 
this building, which will contain a small 
auditorium, the Aeolian Company in- 
dicated that it might build another audi- 
torium at some future time on another 
site. 

The old Atolian Hall was sold by th: 
Schulte Corporation a few months ago 
to S.!% Jacobs. The building has been 
& °° to the F. W. Woolworth Company 





‘for # kty-three years, beginning May 1, 


1927. 
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PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 














Bush s Lane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 


tone quality. 


Cecilian 


Players with 
all-metal action. 








AVER PIANOS 


An Artistic Triumph. 
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